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▼iii introduction 

Each summer saw him ofP on an exploration of the 
American wilderness. In J84I he was in Maine and New 
Hampshire; the next summer he canoed along the shores 
M Lakes George and Champlain and explored the sources 
of the ConnccticuL In 1843 he returned to these Lakes, 
the scene of so many battles he was later to chronicle, and 
followed the military route along the Richelieu to Mon- 
treal and Quebec. He was determined not only to know 
the terram and the Indians, but to harden himself for fu- 
ture and bolder expedirions. Already he had that almost 
psychopathic 2 eal for self-discipline, for endurance and 
fortitude. He overdid it, in 1843, and his family packed 
him off CO Europe, where he obsen^d Catholicism at first 
hand and filled his bulging notebooks with additional ma- 
terial for his histories. Alter graduation from college, in 
1844, he explored the Berkshircs, and die following sum- 
mer, after a weary year in the Dane Law School, made an 
extensive trip along the Alleghanies, through the Iroquois 
conn^ of upstate New York, up the Great Lakes to 
Michilimackinac and Sault Ste. Manc-the region that was 
CO serve as a majestic backdroprfor the drama he later com- 
posed. 

The Old French War could be studied, with some suc- 
cess, in the libraries of the East and of Europe, and the 
forest wilderness in New England New York, but 
where c#nld Parkman study American Indian as he 
must have been when the first Europeans landed in the 
't^ew’Woflh, when fhe'LngJi^ and fheTrench^ought'fiim 
or persuaded him to uncertain alliance? Where indeed but 
in the plains and the mountains of the far West, where the 
warlike Sioux, the fierce Comanche, the bold Pawnee and 
Delaware, the savage Arapahoe, the dauntless Cheyenne, 
hunted and fought over a continental domain, where vase 
herds of buffalo swarmed through the tall grass, and the 
swift antelope and the deer eluded the Indian arrow, where 
the Mountain Men trapped beaver and fox for the great 
fur companies or collected buffalo hides by the thousand, 
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where a handful of soldiers held the out^ts of Empire as 
precariously as had the soldiers of Fiance a century earlier?^ 
So in the summer of ]846 Farkman prepared to sec out* 
for the Far West to study the Indians, for *‘their charac- 
ter,’* he wrote, ‘^will always remain more or less of a mys- 
tery to one who does not add practical observation to nis 
dos^ study.” And, writing m his plan to rendezvous at 
La Bonce’s camp, be adds that “I had come into the coun- 
^ chiefly with a view to observing the Indian character. 
To acconmlish my purpose it was necessary to live in the 
midst of them, and become, as it were, one of them. I pro- 
posed to join a village and make myself an inmate of one of 
their lodges.” This ^‘Suminer’s Journey Out of Bounds,” 
as the origiail sub-tide calls it, was to be the climax of all 
his explorations, and to prepare him for the great litcraiy 
enterprise upon which he was soon to embau. 

So Parki^ and his cousin of the patrician name, 
Quincy Adams Shaw, set out on what was both a “tour of 
amusement and curiosity’^ and an ethnological and histori- 
cal inv^tigation. They went well prepared. In New York 
Parkimn had talked with the learned Henry Schoolcraft, 
dean of Indian scholars; in St Louis he saw the famous 
Thomas Fitzpatrick who had led Father De Smet into the 
Flathead cooncry and guided Frdmonr’s second expedi- 
tion; there, too, he called on Pierre Chouteau who talked 
to him about Pontiac and gave him a “passport” to the 
American Fur Company posts in the West Best of all 
P^kman procured as guide Henry Chatillon, not only 
one' of the greatest hunters and trappers in the West, bu^ 
throuffh his marriage to Bear Robe, daughter of the 
OgilaUah ciuef Eieaz, persona grata the 
Without Chatillon and the loyal muleteer Deslauriers, 
Parkman could not have carriecl ont his plan. But it was 
his own fortitude and perseverance— perseverance uoder 
the most grievous physical afflictions-tiwt made it possible 
for him to see as much of the West as he did, tef experi- 
ence at flrsc hand the life of the explorer and trapper and 
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hunter, and even of the Indian. And it was his arduous 
pi^niation, his intellectoal curiosi^, his talent for obser- 
TVbon, his enthusiasm, hfi gift for dramatic narrative, that 
enabted him to reconstruct from his fragmentary Journals 
wtut he had seen and to convey it with such youthful exu- 
hennee to generations of reatiers. 

It is just over a century now since Parkman set out from 
Westport over the Oregon Trail, but the West that 
emerges from tus lively pages seems as distant to us as the 
woiid of Ulyses or of King Arthur. Even as Parkman and 
his frknds pushed along t^ banb of the Platte and the 
Arkansas they could note evidences of those changes 
which were so soon to tame the Wild West. Eighteen 
fony-sbc was, indeed, the year of decision-the year of the 
Mexican War, of the Bear Flag Revolt, of the acquisidon 
of Oregon. The advance guard of the great migration to 
the West was already under way: pioneers headed for the 
hanks of the Willamccre, Mormons seeking the Promised 
Und around the inhospitable shores of the Great Salt 
Lake, fortune bunten on the old Santa Fe Trail, dragoons 
head^ for Mexico to help win the great Southwest for 
the United States. Some realization of the chari^ that was 
tuder way can be read between the lines of this narrative, 
for though the youthful Parkman missed much, he did not 
mis- the significance of the white invasion oi the prairies. 
He looked upon this invasion^and upon the invaders as 
wdl^wjtfa jaundiced eye, for he preferred his West un* 
miled. In the preface to the 1872 edition of the Oregon 
frtii he recalls that: 


IS we rode by the foot of Pike’s Peak, when for a fort- 
night we met no face of nun, my companioa remarked m 
a tone anything but complacent, that a cme would come 
when those plains would be a gntina country, the buf- 
fdo give place to tame cattle, fanxihouses be scattered 
ahmg the watercourses, and wolves, bears, and Indians be 
mnnWed among the things that were. We condoled 
with e^h other on so melan^oly a prospect, but we little 
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ihooght what the future had in store. ... We Imew that; 
more and year after year, the trains of emigrant 
wagons wouid creep in slow procession towards bar- 
barous Oregon or wud and distant Califomiai but we did 
not dream how Cbmmerce and Gold wouid breed nationi 
along the Pacific, the disenchanting screech of the loco- 
motive break the spell of weird mysterious mountafns, 
and despairing savagery, assailed in front and rear, vail itB 
scalp-locks and feamers before triumphant commonplace. 

Parlcman was fortunatc-as arc we-that he saw the 
prairies and the motmtains, the Indian end the buffalo, be- 
W the emgranc and the locomotive transformed k all, 
and be was foitonate, too, that through the good offices of 
Henry Chatillon he was able to know it all so intimately, 
to understand Indian character better than any other 
American histor&L He attached himself to a straggliiv 
village of the Sioux-he called them Dacocah-shared their 
privations and their triomphs, ate dog stew and die mix- 
ture of wild cherries and grease which was one of their 
delicacies, riept in their lodges with little Indian children 
curled up against him, hunted buffalo and antelope, pre- 
pared even'eo fight alongside them against their tradidonal 
enemy the Snakes. The experience impaired his health, but 
he never regretted it or counted the cost too high. '*My 
business ” he wrote later, “was observation, and I was 
willing to pay dearly for the opportunity of exercising it." 

And no one ever exercised it better. Later historiana- 
Bemard Dq Vote and Mason Wade, for example-have 
kmenixd that Parkman missed so mneh. "No other his- 
torian, not eveii Xenophon,” says De Veto with some ex- 
aggetatToOt "mr bad so rngi^caiir so 
rakman did not even know it was there, and if his trip to 
the prairies produced one of the exuberant masterpieces 
of American literature, it ought instead to have produced 
a ]sfsy work of American history.” But a key work of 
American history is a great deal to ask of a young man of 
twenty-three, and no one will deny that Parkman made 
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w Iflter for any historical inadequacies in The Oregon 
Trail. It is true that Farkman lacked the wisdom and the 
jnsbht of later historians, that he was a Brahmin, fastidious 
anp aloof, that he failed to appreciate the significance of 
the Westward movement or to see democracv (he had no 
Tise for democracy, then or later) in the Piiers and the 
Suckers and the Mormons who so offended him bv their 
push and brag. But he was not writing history; he was 
writing “sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain life." 

Those who complain that Parkman’s account of the 
Oregon Trail was personal and irrelevant, and that he 
missed the siguiffcance of what he saw, themselves miss 
what is most valuable in The Oregon Trail. For what is it 
that gives enduring fame to this book? It is not the his- 
torical content, Tnat is important, to be sure, for with 
Garrard’s Wah-To-Yah it is the best of the documents for 
this year of decision. Yet we could reconstruct the vxst- 
ward movement of that year without Parkman, It is not 
the portrayal of the Indian; Parkman’s Indians arc won- 
derfully real and impressive, but they are without benedt 
of ethnology, and, again, we look elsewhere for our knowl- 
edge of the Indian. It is not even what it telb us of Park- 
man himself; everything about the greatest of our his- 
torians is valuable, but biographically the Journals are 
more interesting than the formal narrative. 

No, it is not these qualities, but preeisely youchfulness 
and spontaneity that endues The bregon Trail with its 
charm, that assures it an immortality denied to more 
learned or more thoughtful books. Parkman was a very 
mature young man at twenty-three, but he was, for all 
that, a veiy young man, with all the zest for adventure that 
we associate with youth. It is yourhfulncss chat breaks 
through on every page, the tingling excitement, the de- 
light in action and m adventure. No other travel book in 
our Lterature, unless it is Melville’s Typee^ has such de- 
licious freshness; The Oregon Trail b^ngs not so much' 
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^th the self-oonsdoasly ronuntic Ikentiire of the forties 
as with those Elizabethan narratives that Hakluyt col- 
lected two and a half centuries earlier. 

This assuredly is what most leaden remember from 
The Oregon TVaiMie boy^ delight in the beauty and 
majesty of nature, in the Indians^ the buffalo hunt, the difr' 
plays of horsemanship and of marksmanship. Who, that 
has once read these pages;, can forget the description of the 
magniheent thunderstorms in the Black Hills, the prairie 
fires, the icy streams that like Alph, the sacred river, ran 
through caverns measureless to man, the rattlesnakes and 
prairie dogs, tlM anttlope and the elk? Who has not it- 
iived, in imagination, those idyllic days under the giant 
cottonwood tree on the bank of the brawling Laramie 
Creek, waiting for The Whirlwind to come up on his way 
to La Booth's camp? Who does not recall the sarrinc pic- 
ture of Smoke’s village fordbg Laramie Creek, naked men 
and boys splashing through the shallow water, horses 
dragging traineata loaded down with domestic utensik, 
bk^-eyed babies, howling dogs and whining puppies; or 
that even more vivid description of die pass^c of the 
Mountains: 


We were on the eastern descent of the mountun, and 
soon came lo a rough and dificult defile; leading down a 
veiy steep declivity. The whole swami poured down to- 
^tner, filling the rocky passageway like some rurbuleot 
mountain-stream. The mounrains before us were on fire, 
and had been so for weeks. The view in front was ob- 
scured by a vast dim sea of smoke, while on either hand 
rose call cliffs, bearing aloft their crests of pines, and the 
^rp pinnacles and broken ridges of the mountains be- 
yond were faintly traceable as trough a veil The scene 
in itself was grand and imposing, but with the savage imil- 
tinide, the armed warriors, the naked children, the gayly 
apparelled girls, pouring impetuously down the height^ 
it would have formed a noble subject for a painter. 
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Or who can M fo respond to the vehement of the gnat 
boUIo hunt, Parkman himself, almost dead from dysen- 
fuy, in the midst of it: 

tboluflg up 1 saw the whole body of Indians full an 
hundred yards in advance. 1 laahed Pauline in poismt and 
mched them jost in dme; for, at that moment, each 
hantas, aa if by a cominon impulse vioteixdy struck has 
bone, each horn sprang forward, and, scattering in die 
charge in order to asaau the entire he^ at once, we all 
rush hcadloag upon the buffala We were among them in 
in bscant Amid the trampling and the yells 1 could see 
their dark figures ninning hnher and thither throng 
ctovdsof dust, and die horsemen dining in putsuk. While 
we were chiiging in on one side, oor compinions at-> 
tacked the heviUdertd and panic-stiicktn h^ on the 
other. The uproar and confusion kited but a moment 
The dust clnred away, and the buffalo could be seen 
scateerieg as from a common center, flying over the plaiD 
angly,or in long fllea and small compact bodies, while be- 
hind them followed the bdians, riding at furious speed, 
dd yel^ as they launched arrow afen arrow into thetr « 
aides. Here and there stood wounded tiiiffalo, thdr bleed- 
ing sides feathered with trnmi and as I rode by them 
thw eyes would glare, they would bristle like gigantic 
cats, and feebly attempt to rush up and gore my wm. 


It is this pLcturesqueness, this racy this poetic elo- 
quence, this unconquerably youthful quality which give 
UK Oregon Trail its perennial chann, recreating for us, as 
perhaps no other book in our literature, the wonder and 
beauty and intensity of life in a world that is now old 
and but a monory. 


Henry Steele Commager 
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I K IU£ preface to the fourth edition of this bool, 
printed in 1872, 1 spoke of the changes that had al- 
ready come over the Far West. Since tiiat tune change 
has grown to metamorphosis. For Indian teepees, with 
their trophies of bow, lance, shield, and dangung scalp- 
locks, we have towns and cities, resorts of health and 
pleasure seekers, with an agreeable society, Paris fashions, 
the magazines, the latest poem, and the last new novel 
The sonsxd civilization, drawn by the fascinations of a 
fresher and bolder life, thronged to 6e western wilds in 
multitudes which blighted the charm that had lured them. 

The buffalo is gone, and of all his millions nothing is 
left but bones. iW cattle and fences of barbed wire 
have supplanted his vast herds and boundless gnizing 

S ounds. Those discordant serenadci^ the wolves that 
wled at evening about the traveOer's camp-lire, bve 
succumbed to anenic and hushed their savage music. The 
wild Indian is turned into an ugly caricature of his con^ 
queror; and that which made hm roinantic, terrible, and 
batsfuil, 

cavalcade of honemen armed to the teeth has disappeared 
before parlor cam and the effeminate comforts of modem 
travel 

The rattlesnakes have grown bashful and retiring. The 
mountain lion shrinks from the face of man, and even 
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glim ^*01d Ephraim,*’^ the gmzly bear, seeks the se- 
clusion of his dens and caverns. It is said that he is no 
longer his former self, having found, by an intelligence 
not hkheito set to his credit, that his ferocious strength 
is no irntch for a repeating rifle; 'with which discovery he 
is reported to have grown dMdent, and abated the trucu- 
lence of his more prosperous days. One may be permitted 
to doubt if the bloodthirsty old sav^e realty experi- 
enced a change of heart; aim before inviting him to single 
combat, the ambidoos tenderfoot, though the proud pos- 
sessor of a Winchester with sixteen cartridges in the 
magazine, would do well to consider not only the quali^ 
ofhis weapon, but also that of his own nerves. 

He who feared neither bear, Indian, nor devil, the all- 
daring and all-enduring trapper, belonp to the past, or 
lives only m a few gray-be^ed survivals. In his stead 
.'we have the cowboy, and even his star begins to wane. 

The Wild West is tamed, and its savage charms have 
withered If this book can help to keep their memory 
alive, it will have done its part. It haS found a powerful 
helper in the pcndl of Mr. Remington, whose pictures 
are as full of truth as of spirit, for they are the work of 
one who knew the prairies and the mountains before ir- 
reasdble commonplace bad subdued tjiem. 

Boston, 16 September, 1892. 


Caleb" and ‘*01d Enoch.* 
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T he following sketches first appeared in 1S47. A 
summer’s adventures of two youths just out of col- 
lege might well enough be allowed to fall into 
oblivion, were it not that a certain interest will always 
attach to the record of that which has passed awav never 
to return. This book is the reflection of forms and coodi' 
tions of life which have ceased, in great measure, to tml 
It mirrors the image of an irrevocable past. 

1 remember that, as wc rode by the foot of Pike’s Peak, 
when for a fortnight we met no face of man, my com- 
panion remarked, in a tone anything but compbeent, 
that a dme would come when uiosc plains would be a 
grazing country, the bufialo give place to tame cattle, 
fannhouses be scattered along the water'Courses, and 
wolves, bears, and Indians be numbered among the things 
that were. We condoled with each other on so melancholy 
a prospect, but we little thought what the future had in 
store. Wc knew that there was more or less gold in the 
seams of those untrodden mountains; but we did not 
foresee that it would build cities in the waste and plant 
hotels and gambling-houses among the haunts or the 
grizzly bear, We knew that a few fanadcal outcasts were 
groping their way across the plains to seek an asylum 
from Entile persecudon; but we did not imagine that 
the polygamous hordes of Mormon would rear a swarm- 
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ing Jeruselem in the bosom of $olimde itself. We Imew 
that, more and more, year after year, the tmins of emi- 
graac wagons would in slow processioti towards 
barbarous Oregon or wild and distant Califoniia; but we 
did hot dream how Commerce and Gold would breed 

locomoti^^reak the spell of weird mysterious moun- 
tains, woman’s rights invade the fastnc^ of the Arapa- 
hoes, and despairing savagery, assailed in front and rear, 
vail its scalp-locks and feathers before triumphant com- 
monplace. we were no prophets to foresee all thisj and< 
had we foreseen it, perhap some perverse regrets might 
have tempered the ardor of our rejoicing. 

The wild cavalcade that dedlcd with me down the 
gorges of the Black Hills, with its print and war-plnmes, 
fluttering trophies and savage embroidery, bows, arrows, 
lances, and shields, will never be seen again. Those who 
formed it have found bloody graves, or a ghastlier burial 
in the maws of wolves. The Indian oif to-day, armed with 
a revolver and crowned with air old hat; cased, possibly, 
in trousen or muffled in a tawdry shirt,— is an Indian sdll, 
but an Indian shorn of the picturesqueness which was his 
most conspicuous merit. 

The mountain trapper is no more, and the grim ro- 
mnce of his wild, hard life is a memory of the past 

As regard the motives which sent us to the mountains, 
our liking for them would have sufficed; but, in my case, 
another incentive was added. I went in great measure as 
a student, to prepare for a literary undertaking of which 
the plan was already formed, but which, from the force 
of inexorable circumstances, is still but half accomplished. 
It WHS this that prompted some proceedings’ on my part, 
which, without a fixed purpose in view, might be chaiged 
with youthful rashne^ My business was obsemtion, and 
I was willing to pay dearly for the opportunity of cxer- 
ctsingit 

Two or three yeai^ ago, 1 made a visit to our guide, the 
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^ bnre and true-hearted Heniy ChatiUon, at the town of 
Garondeki; near Sl Louis. It was more than twenty 
yean since we had met. Time hung heavy on hds hands, 
es usoal with old Dioontain-mea married and established; 
his hair was touched with gray, and his face and iigure 
showed tokens of early har(£hip; but die manly simplidcy 
of his character was unchan^d. He told me that the 
Indians with whom I had be^ domesticated, a band of 
the hated Sioux, had nearly all been killed in fights with 
the white men. 

The fuchfui Deslauriers is, 1 believe, still living on the 
frontier of MissouiL The hunter Raymond perished b 
the snow during Fremont's disastrous parage of the 
motmtains in the wmter of 1848. 

Bobioh, March 30, 1872. 
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The Frontier 

I A5T SPRING, [84^ was a busy season in the city of Sc 
Louis. Not only were emigrants from every nart of 
Jthe country preparing for the journey to Oregon 
and California, but an unusual number of traden were 
making ready their wagons and outfits for Santa The 
hotels were crowded, and the gunsmiths and saddlers were 
kept constantly at work in providing arms and equip- 
ments for the different parties of travellers. Steamboats 
were leaving the levee and passing up the Missouri, 
crowded with passengers on their way to the frontier. 

In one of these, the ‘^Radnor/' since snagged and lost, 

2 friend and relative, Quincy Adams Shaw, and myself, 
St. Louis on the twenty-ckhth of April, on a tour of 
curiosity and amusement to m Rocky Mountains. The 
boat was loaded until the water broke alternately over bef 
guards. Her upper-deck was covered with lar^ wagons 
of a peculiar form, for the Santa Fi trade, and her hold 
was crammed with goods ^o^the same destination. There 
were also the equipments and provisions of a party of 
Oregon emigrants, a hand of mules and horses, piles of 
saddles and harness, and a multitude of nondescript ar- 
ticles, indispensable on the prairies. Almost hidden m tUs 
medley was a small French cart, of the sort very appro* 

3 
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piiately colled a “mule-killer ” beyond the fronneis» and 
not far distant a tent, together with a nuscellaneous assort- 
ment of boxes and barrels. The whole equipage was far 
•from prepossessing in .its appearance; yet, men as it was, it 
was destined to a Ton^ and arduous jonmey on which the 
persevering reader wU accompany it. 

The passa^ers on board the “Radnor” corresponded 
with her freight In her cabin were Santa Fe aadeis, 
^mblers, peculators, and adventurers of various descrip- 
doQS, and her storage was crowded with Oregon emi- 
grants, ^hnountain men,” negroes, and a party of Kanzas 
Indians, who had been on a visit to Sl ^jouis. 

Thus laden, the boat scrupled upward for seven or 
eight days against the rapid current of the Missouri, grat- 
ing upon snags, and hanging for two or three hours at a 
dme upon sand-bars. We entered the mouth of the Mifr* 
sQuri in a drizzling rain, but the weather soon became 
clear, and showed disdnaty thie broad and turbid river, 
with its eddies, its sand-bar^ its ragged isbnds and forest- 
covered shores. The Missouri is consrandy changing its 
course, wearing away its banb on one side, while it forms 
new ones on the other. Its channel is continually shifring. 
Islands are formed, and then washed away, and while the 
old forests on one side are undemined and swept off, a 
young growth springs up from die new soil upon die 
other. With all these changes, the Wcer is so charged with 
mud and sand that, in spring, itl^ perfeetty opaque, and m 
a few minutes deposits a sediment an inch thick in the 
bottom of a tumbler, The river was now High; but when 
we descended in the autumn it was fallen Wy low, and 
all the scctets of its treacherous shalbws 'We^oG^ to 
view, It was frightful to see the dead. and brokm trees; 
thick-set as a military abatis, firmly imbedded in the sand, 
and all pointing down stream, ready to impale any un- 
happy steambo^ that at high water should pass over them. 

In five or six days we Began to sec signs of the great 
western movement chat was taking place. Parties of cmi- 
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grams, with their tents and were encamped on 
open spots near the bank, on their way to the common 
rendezrous at Independence, On a rainy day, near sunset; 
we reached the landing of this place, which is some miles 
from the river, on the extreme fron^ of Missouri* The 
scene was characteristic, for here were represented at one 
view the most remarkable features of this wild and enter- 
prising region. On the muddy shore stood some thirty or 
forty dark slavish-looking Spaniards, gazing stupidly out 
from beneath their broad hats. They were attached to one 
of the Santa F6 companies, whose wagons were crowded 
together on the banks above. In the midst of these,' crouch- 
ing over a smouldering fire, was a group of Indians, be- 
longing to a remote Mexican tribe. One or two French 
hunters from the mountains, with their long hair and 
buckskin dresses, were looking at the boat; and seated on 
a close at hand were three men, with rifles lying across 
thdr knees. The foremost of these, a »11, strong figure, 
with a clear blue eye and an open, intelligent face, might 
very well represent that race of restless and intrepid pio- 
neers whose axes and rifles have opened a path from the 
AUeghanies to the western prairies. He was on his way to 
Oregon, probably a more congenial field to him than any 
that now remained on this side of the gi«at plains. 

Early on the next morning we reached Kanzas, about 
five hundred miles from the mouth of the Missouri. Here 
wc landed, and leavmg our equipments in charge of Colo- 
nel Chick, whose log-house was the subsdt^ite for a tav- 
ern, wc set out in a wagon for Westport, where we hoped 
to procure mules and horses for the journey. 

It was a ipmaricably fresh and beautiful Mw morning. 
The woods, through wJ;uch the miserable louf^inductra 

multimd^of bi^, We overtook on the way our late 
fellow-travcUets, the Kanzas Indnos, who, adorned with 
tE finery, were proceeding homeward at a round 
pace; and whatever they might have seemed on board the 
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boat, they made a voy striking and picturesque feanue in 
the forest iandscaise. 

Westpon was nili of Indians, whose Httle shaggy ponies 
tied by dozens along the houses and fences. Sacs and 
Foxes, with shaved heatu and painted faces, Shawanoes 
and Delawares, ducterir^ in calico frocks and nirhans, 
Wyandots dre^d like white men, and a few wretched 
Kanzas wrapped in old blankets, were strolling about the 
streets, or lounging m and out of the shops and houses. 

As I stood at the dootof the tavern,! saw a remaikable^ 
looking persomge coming up the street. He had a ruddy 
face, gamshed with the stumps of a bristly red beard and 
moustache; on one side of his head was a round cap with 
a knob at the top, such as Scottish laborers sometimes 
wear; his coat was of a nondescript form, and made of ft 
gray Scotch plaid, with the fringes hanging all aboitt it; 
he wore trousers of coarse homespun, and hob>naiIed 
shoes; and to complete his ecjuipment, a little black pipe 
was stuck in one comer of his mouth. In this curious at« 

tire, 1 recognized Captain C of the British army, 

Who, with his brother, and Mr, R an English gcmle- 

tnaiL, was bound on a hunting expedition across the con- 
tinent. I had seen the captain and his componioiis at St. 
Louis. They had now been for some dme at West^it, 
making preparations for their departure, and waiting* for 
a reinforcement, since they were too few in number to 
attempt it alone. They might, it is true, have joined soune 
of the parries of emigrants who were on the point set- 
ting out for Oregon and California; but they professed 
great disinclination to have any connection with the 
‘TCentucky fdlows.” 

The captain now urged it upon us that we should join 
forces and proceed to the mountains in company. Feeling 
no greater partiality for the society of the emigrants tbn 
they did, we thought the arrangement a good one, md 
consented to it. Our future fellow-travelleis had installed 
themselvea in a Ihtle log-house, where we found them 
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surrounded by saddles, harness, guns, pistols, telescopes, 
knives, and, in short, their complete appointments for the 

praiiie. R who had a caste for natural histoiy, sat at 

a table stuffing a woo^cker; the brother of the captain, 
who was an Irishman, was splicing a trail-rope on the 
floor. The captain pointed out, with much complacency, 
tile ditfercnt articles of their outfit. "You see,"' said he, 
‘*that we are all old travelleis. I am convinced that no party 
ever went upon the prairie better provided^ The hunter 
whom they had employed, a surly-looldng Canadian, 
named Sor^ and their muleteer, an American ruffian from 
St. Louis, were lounging about the building. In a little log 
stable close at hand were thdr horses and mules, selected 
with excellent judgment by the captain. 

We left them to complete their anungements, while we 
pushed our own to all convenient speed. The emigrants, 
for whom our friends professed such contempt, were en- 
camped on the prairie about eight or ten miUs distant, to 
the number of a thousand or more, and new parties were 
constantly passing out from Independence to join them. 
They were in great confusion, holding meetings, passing 
resolutions, and drawing up regulations, but unable to 
unite in the choice of leaders to conduct them across the 


prairie. Being at leisure one day, I rode over to Inde- 
pendence. The town was crowded. A multitude of shops 
had sprung up to furnish the emigrants and Santa F6 
traders with necessaries for their journey; and there was 
an incessant hammering and banging from a dozen black- 
smiths^ sheds, where the heavy wagons were being re- 
paired, and the horses and oxen shod. The streets were 
thronged with men, horses, and mules. While I was in the 
town, a train of emigrant wagons from Illinois passed 
through, to join rhe camp on prairie, and stopped in 
the principal street. A multitude of healthy children's 
faces were peeping out from under the covers of the 
wagons. Here and there a buxom damsel was seated on 
horseback, holdmg over her sunburnt face an old umbrella 
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or i pirflsol, once gsudy enough, but now nusenUy 
laded. The men, vetv sdier-looku^ countrymen, stood 
about their oxen; and as I passed 1 noticed three old fd-' 
lows, who, with their long whips in their hands, were 
ze|lously discussing the doctrine of legeneratioii. The 
em^rants, however, are not all of this stamp. Amoi^ them 
are some of the vilcK outcasts in the counciy , I have ciceii 
perplexed myself to divine the various motives that give 
impulse to wi^ migration; but whatever they may be, 
whether an insane hope of a better condition in life, or i 
desire of shaldog off restraints of law and society, or mere 
restlessness, certain it is, that multitudes bitterly repent tht 
journey, and, after they have reached the land of promise, 
are happy enough to escape from it 
In the course of seven or eight days we had broaght opi 
preparations nearly to a close. Meanwhile our friends had 
completed theirs, and, becoming tired of Westport, they 
told us that they would set out in advance, and widt at this 
aosoDS of the Kanzas till we should come up. Accord- 
h^ly R — and the muleteer went forward with the 
wagon and tent, while the captain and his brother, to- 
gether with Sorel, and a trapper named Boisverd, who had 
joined them, followed with the band of horses. The com- 
mencement of the journey was ominous^ for the captain 
was scarcely a mile from Westport, riding along in st^ 
ac the head of his party, leading his intend^ buffalo horse 
by a rope, when a tremendous thuivder-storm came on 
and drenched them all to the skiiu They hurried on cs 

iwch the place, about seven miles off, where R ^ 

to have had the camp in readiness to receive them. But 
(Ah prudent person, when he saw the storm approachii^, 
had selected a sheltered glade in the woods where he 
pitched his tent, and was sipping a comfortable cup of 
coffee while the captain galloped for miles beyond 
through the rain to look for him. At length the storm 
cleared away, and the sharp-eyed trappy succeeded io 
discovering his tent; R had by this time finish^ his 
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ooffee» and was seated on a buffalo-robe snwking his pipe. 
The captain was one of the most easy-tempered men in 
existence, $0 he bore his ill-luck with great compoBure, 
ihared the dregs of the coffee with his brother, and lay 
down to slero in his wet ciotbes. 

We ourselves had our share of the deluge. We were 
leading a pair of mules to Kanzas when the storm broke. 
Such sharp and incessant dashes of lighcning, such stun- 
ning and continuous thunder, I had never known before. 
The woods were completely obscured by the diagonal 
sheets of rain that fell with a heavy roar, and rose in spray 
from the ground, and the streams swelled so rapidly that 
wc could hardly ford them. At length, looming through 
the rain, we saw the log-house of Colonel Chick, who 
nceivBd us with his usual bland hospitality; while hb 
wife, who, though a little soured and sdffraed by a long 
course of camp-meedngs, was not behind him in goodwill, 
nppUed us with the means of bettering our drenched 
and bedraggled condition. The storm clearing away at 
about sunset opened a noble prospect from the porch of 
the colonel’s house, which stands upon a high hilL The 
sun streamed from the breaking clouds upon the swift and 
angry Missouri, and on the vast expanre of forest that 
fitretebed from its banks back to the distant bluffs. 

Returning on the next day to Wes^rt, we received a 
message from the captain, who had ridden back to deliver 
it in person, but do^g that we were in Kanzas, had in- 
trust^ it with an acquaintance of his named Vogel, who 
kept a small grocery and liquor shop. Whiskey, by the 
way, circulates more freely in Westport than is altogether 
safe in a place where every man carries a loaded pistol in 
his pocket. As we passed this establishment we saw 
Vogel’s broad German face thrust from his door. He said 
he had something to tell us, and invited us ro take a dram. 
Neidier his liquor nor his message was veiy pabtable. 
The captun had returned to give us notice that R — ^ 
who assumed the direction of his party, had determined 
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upon mother route from that igrecd upon between us; 
and instead of taking the course of the traders, had re- 
solved to pass nonhward by Fort Leavenworth, and 
follow the path marked out by the dragoons in thdr ex- 
pedition of last summer. To adopt such a plan without 
consulting us, we looked upon as a high-handed proceed- 
ing; but suppressing oui dis^dsfactioo as well as we could, 
we made up oui minds to join them at Foit Leavenwonh, 
where they were to wait for us. 

Accordii^ly, our preparation being now complete, we 
attempted one fine morning to begin our journey. The 
first step was an unfortunate one. No sooner were our 
animals put in harness than the shaft-mule reared and 
plunged, burst ropes and straps, and nearly fiung the cart 
into the Missouri. Finding her wholly uncontrollable, we 
exchanged her for another, which we were furnished by 
our friend Mr. Boone, of Westport, a grandson of Dauid 
Boone, the pioneer. This foretaste of prairie experience 
was very soon followed by another. Westport was 
scarcely out of sight when we encountered a deep muddy 
gully, of a species that afterward became but too familiar 
to us, and here for the space of an hour or more the cart 
stuck fast. 



CHAPTER II 


breaking The \ce 

E mercinc ftom the mod-holes of Westport, we pur- 
sued our way for some time along the narrow track, 
in the checkered sunshine and shadow of the woods, 
till at length, issuing into the broad light, we left behind us 
the farthest outside of the great forest, that once spad 
from the western plains to the shore of the Atlantic. 
Looking over an intervening belt of bushes, we saw the 
green, ocean-like expanse of prairie, stretching swell b^ 
.yond swell to the horizon. 

It was a mild, calm sptii^ day; a day when one is more 
disjposed to musing and reveiy than to action, and the 
softet part of his nature is apt to gain the upper hand. I 
rode in advance of the party, as we passed through the 
bushes, and, as a nook of green grass offered a strong 
temptation, I dismounted and lay down there. All the 
trees and saplings were in flower, or budding into fresh 
leaf; the red clusten of the mapI^blostoIns and the rich 
flowers of the Indian apple were there in profusion; and I 
was half incb'ned to regret (caving behind the land of gar- 
dens for the rude and stem scenes of the prairie and the 
mountains. 

Meanwhile the patty came in sight out of the bushes. 
Foremost rode Henry Qiatilkm, our gijide and hunter, i 

11 
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fine athletic fignie, mounted on a hardy gray Wyandot 
pony. He vorc a white blanket-coat, a broad hat of fdt, 
ii\pccasons, and trousers of deer^b, ornamented along 
die seams with rows of long fringes. His knife was stuck 
in his belt; his bullet-pouch and powder-horn hung at hb 
side, and his rifle lay before him, resting against me high 
pommel of bis saddle, which, like all his equipments, had 
seen hard service, and was much the worse for wear. 
Shaw followed close, mounted on a little sorrel horse, and 
leading a larger animal by a rope. His outfit, which resem- 
bled mine, had been provided with a view to rather 
than ornament. It consisted of a plain, black Spanish sad- 
dle, with holsters of heavy pistols, a blanket rolled up 
behind, and the trail-rope attached to his horse's neck 
hanging coiled in front. He carried a double-barrelled 
smooth-bore, while I had a n£e of some fifteen pounds' 
weight At that time our attire, though far from elegant, 
bore some marks of civilizarion, and offered a very favo^ 
able contrast to the inimitable shabbiness of our appear- 
ance on the return .journey. A red flannel shirt, belted 
around the waist like a frock, then constituted our upper 
garment; moccasons had supplanted our failing boots; 
and the remaining essential portion of our attire consisted 
of an eatiaordin^ article, manufactured by a squaw out 
of smoked buckskin. Our muletetr, I>eshuricrs, brought 
up the rear with his cart, wading ankle^deep in the mnd, 
altematelY pu^g at his pipe, and ejaculating in his praine 
patois, enfmt de gme!” as one of the mules would 
seem to recoil before some abyss of unusual profundity. 
The cart was of the kind that one may see by scores 
ajoutid the market-place at Quebec, and had a white 
covering to protect the articles within. These were dor 
provisions and a tent, with arnmunition, blankets, and 
presents for the Indians. 

We were in all four men with eight animals; for besides 
tite spare horses led by Shaw and myself, an additional 
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nuk '<m drim along wid> ns as a nserre in case of 
loddent. 

After this summiiig up of our forces, k muy not be 
amiss to glance at the character of the two tnen who 
accompanied ns. 

Deskurieis was a Gnadian, with all the characteristics 
of the true Jean Baptiste. Neither fatigue, ezposure, nor 
hard labor could ever impair his cheerfulness and gayety, 
or his politeness to his bourgeois; and when night came, 
he would sit down by the fire, smoke his pipe, and teQ 
stories with the utmost contentment. The prairie was his 
element. Henry Chatillon was of a ditferent stairo. When 
we were at St. Louis, several gentlemea of the Fur Conv 
pany had kindly of ered to procure for us a hunter and 
guide suited for our purposes, and on coming one after- 
noon to the office, we found ^ere a tall and exceedingly 
well-dressed man, with a face so open and frank that it 
attracted our notice at once. We were surprised at being 
told that it was he who wished to guide us to the moun- 
tains. He was bom in a liule French town near St. Louis, 
tod from the age of fifteen years had been constantly in 
the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains, employed for 
the most part by the company, to suppty their forts with 
buffalo meat As a hunter, k had but one rival in the 
whole region, a man named Simoneau, with whom, to 
the honor of both of them, he was on terms of the closest 
friendship. He had arrived at St. Louis the day before, 
from the mountains, where he had been for four 3reais; 
and he now asked only to go and spend a day with his 
mother, before setting out on another expedition. H^s age 
was abOTt thirty; he was sa feel high, and very power- 
fuDy and graca^y moulded. The prairies had been his 
fichpol; be could neither read nor write, but he had a nat- 
ural refinement and delicacy of mind, such as is rare even 
in women. His manly face was a mirror of uprightness, 
simplicity, and kindness of heart; he had, moreover, a 
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keen peicepdon of character, and a tact that would pie- 
seive him from flagrant error in any sodety. Heniy had 
not the rcstlKS energy of an Anglo-American, He was 
content to take things as he found them; and his chief 
fa\ite arose from an excess of easy generosity, not condu- 
cive CO thriving in the world. Yet ft was commonly re- 
marked of him that whatever he might choose to do with 
what belonged to himself, the property of others was 
always safe in his hands. His braveiy was as much cele- 
brate in the mountains as his skill in hunting; but it is 
characteristic of him that in a country where the rifle is 
the chief arbiter between man and man, he was very sel- 
dom involved in quarrels. Once or twice, indeed, his quiet 
good-nature had been mistaken and presumed upon, but 
the consequences of the error were such that no one was 
ever known t» repeat it. No better evidence of the in- 
trepidity of his temper could be asked, than the common 
report that he had lulled more than thir^ grizzly bears. 
He was a proof of what unaided nature will sometimes do. 
1 have never, in the city or in the wilderness, met a better 
man chan my true-hearted friend, Heniy ChatiUon. 

We were soon free of the woods and bushes, and fairty 
upon the broad prairie. Now and then a Shawanoe passed 
us, riding his little shaggy pony at a “lope^; his calico shirt, 
his gaudy sash, and the py handkerchief bound around 
his snaky hair, fluttering jo the wind. At noon we stopped 
to rest not far from a little creek, replete with frogs and 
young tunics. There had been an Indian encampment at 
the place, and the framework of the lodges still remained, 
enabling us very easily to gain a shelter from the sun, by 
wnly spwwliaig wftt sx bteakete wti tbcssv. Tto 
shaded, we sat upon our saddles, and Shaw for the first 
time lighted his favorite Indian pipe; while Deslanriers 
was squatted over a hot bed of coals, shading his eyes with 
one hand, and holding a little stk^ in the other, with 
which be regulated the hissing contents of the frying- 
pan. The horses were turned to feed among the scattered 
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bushes of t low oozy meadow. A drowsy spring-like sol- 
trbess pervaded the air, and the voices of ten thousand 
young frogs and insects, jnsc awakened into life, rose m 
varied chorus from the creek and the meadowsi 
Scarcely were we seated when a visitor aj^roached. 
This was an old Kanzas Indian; a man of distinction, if 
one might judge from his dress. His head was shared and 
painted red, and from the toft of hair remaining on the 
crown dangled several eagle's feathers, and the tails of 
two or three rattlesnakes. His cheeks, too, were daubed 
with vermilion; his ean were adorned with green glass 
pendants; a collar of girnly bears’ claws surrounded his 
neck, and several large nec^aces of wampum hung on his 
breast. Having shaken us by the hand with a grunt, of 
salutation, the old man, dropping his red blanket from hs 
shoulders, sat down cross-leg^ on the ground. We 
of ered him a cup of sweetened water, at which he ejacu- 
lated '^oodl” and was beginning to tell u$ how great a 
mm be was, and how many Pawnees he had killed, when 
suddenly a motley concourse appeared wading across the 
creek totvards us, They filed past in rapid succession, men, 
women, and children: some were on horseback, some on 
foot, but all were alike squalid and wretched. Old squaws, 
mounted astride of shaggyi meagre little ponies, with per- 
haps one or two snake-eyed chUdren seated behind them, 
clineing to their tatter^ blankets; tall lank young men 
on foot, with bows and arrows in their hands; and girls 
whose native ugliness not all the charms of glass beads 
and scarlet cloth could disguise, made up the procession; 
although here and there was a man who, like our visitor, 
seemed to boM some rank in this respectable commtiility. 
They were the dregs of the Kanzas nadon, who, while 
their betters were gone to hunt the bufalo, had left the 
village on a b^ing expedition to Wesepon. 

men this ragamuffin horde had passu, we caught onr 
horses, saddled, harnesed, and resumed our jouiney. 
Fording the cr^ the bw roofs of a number of ruoe 
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buildings appeared, rising from a cluster of groves and 
woods on the left; and lidung up through a long lane amid 
a piofusioQ of wild roses and early spring mrvers, we 
found the kv-chnrch and schoolhouses belonging to the 
Meitodist Shawanoe IWission. The Indians were on the 
point of gathering to a religions meeting. Some scores of 
them, taU men in half-civilized dress, were seated on 
wooden benches under the trees; while tbdr horses were 
tied to the sheds and fences. Their chief, Parks, a remark* 
ably large and athletic man, had just arrived from West- 
port, where he owns a trading establishment Beside this, 
M has a laige farm and a considerable number of slaves. 
Indeed, the Shawanoes have made greater progress in 
agriculture than any other tribe on the Missouri frontier, 
a^ both in appearance and in character form a marked 
contrast to our late acquaintance, the Kanzas. 

A few hours* ride brought ns to the banks of the river 
Kanzas. Traversing the woods that lined it, aud ploughing 
through the deep sand, we encamped not far from the 
bank, at the Lower Delaware crossing. Our tent was 
erected for the first time, on a meadow close to the woods, 
and the camp preparations being complete, we began to 
think of supper. An old Delaware woman, of some three 
hundred pounds' weight, sac In the porch of a litclc log- 
house, close to the water, and a very pretty half-brera 
gill was engaged, under her superintendence, in feeding 
a large fiock of turkeys chat were fluttering and gobbling 
about the door. But no oilers of money, or even of to- 
bacco, could Induce her to part with one of her favorites: 
80 1 took my rifl^ to see if the woods or the river could 
furnish us anything. A multitude of quails were plain- 
lively whistling in rite meadows; but nothing appropriate 
to the rifle was to be seen, except three buzzard, seated 
on the spectral limbs of an old dead sycamore, chat thrust 
itself out over the river from the dense sunny wall of 
fresh foliage. Their ugly heads were drawn down be- 
tween thdr shoulders, ai^ they seemed to Ivucoriate in the 
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soft sunshine that was ponring from the west. As they 
offered no epicurean temptations, T refrained from di^ 
turbiog thdi enjoyment^ but contented myself with ad- 
miring the calm beauty of the sunset,— for the river, 
eddying swiftly in deep purple shadows between the 
impenmng woods, fornira a wild bnt tranquillizing scene. 

When 1 returned to the camp, I found Shaw and an 
old Indian seated on the ground in dose conference, pass- 
ing the pipe between them. The old man was explaining 
that he loved the whites, and had an especial partiality for 
tobacco. Deslauners was arranging n]m the ground our 
service of on cups and plates^ and as other viands were 
not to be had, he set before us a repast of biscuit and 
bacon, and a large pot of coffee. Unswathing our knives, 
we attacked it, disposed of the greater part, and tossed 
the residue to the Indian. Meanwhile our horses, now hob- 
bled for the £ist time, stood among the trees, with their 
fore-legs tied together, in great disgust and astonishment. 
They seemed by no means to relish this foretaste of what 
awaited them. Mine, in particular, had conceived a mortal 
aversion to the prairie life. One of them, christened Hen- 
drick, an animd whose strength and hardihood were his 
only merits, and who yielded to nothing but the cogent 
atguments of the whip, looked toward us with an indig- 
nant countoiance, as if he meditated avenging his wrongs 
with a kick. The other, Pontbc, a good horse, though of 
plebeian lineage, stood with hi? drooping and his 
mane hanging about his eyes, with the grieved and sulky 
air, of a lubberly boy sent off to schooL His forebodii^ 
were but too just; for when I last heard from him, he 
was under cAc /ash of an brave, oil 1 war-party 

against the Crows. 

As it grew dark and the voices of the whippoorwills 
succeeded the whistle of the quails, we removed onr sad- 
dles to the tent to serve as pillows, spread oui blankets 
the ground, and prepared to bivouac for the first 
tune that season. Each man selected the place in the tent 
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he was to oco^ for the jotum^* To De^urieis, 
however, was assigned cart into whi^ he could creep 
k wet weather, and iind a much better shelter than 
bourgeois enjoyed in the cent. 

The river Kanzas at this point forms the bonndary-line 
between the countiy of the Shawanoes and that of the 
Ddawares, Wc crossed it on the following day, rafting 
over OUT horses and equipments with much difEcnlcy, and 
our cart in order to make our way up the steep 
ascent oti the farther bank. It was a Sunday morning; 
warm, tranquil, and bright; and a perfect stillness 
over the rough enclosures and neglected £elds of the 
Delawares, except the ceaseless hum and chirnipiog of 
myriads of insects. Now and then an Indian rode past on 
his way to the meeting-house, or, through the dilapidated 
entrance of some shattered log-house. ^ old woman 
might be discerned enjoying aff the luxury of idleness. 
There was no village bell, for the Delawares have none; 
and yet upon chat forlorn and rude setdement was the 
Me sprit of Sabbath repose and tranquiUi^ as in some 
New England village among the mountains of New 
Hampshire, or the Vermont woods. 

A milkaiy road led from this point to Fort Leaveit* 
worth, and for many miles the farms and cabins of the 
Delawares were scattered at short intervals on cither hand. « 
The little rude structures of logs erected usually on the 
liordezs of a tract of woods made a picturesque feature in 
the landscape. But the scenery needed no foreign aid. i 
Nature bad done enough for h; and the alternation of 
rich green prairies and groves that stood in dusrers, or 
lined the buib of the numerous little streams, had all the 
softened and polished beauty of a r^on that has been 
for centuries under tbc hand of man. At that early season, 
too, it was in the height of its freshness. The woods were 
Bushed with the red buds of the maple; there were fre- 
quent dowering shrubs unknown in the east; and the 
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peen swells oi the prairie were tbicldy scudded with 

Encamping near a spring, by the side of a we 
resumed our journey m the and early in the 

afternoon were within a few nules ofFort Leavenworth. 
The road crossed a stream densely bordered witb trees, 
and running in the bottom of a deep woody boUow. We 
were about to descend into it when a wild and confused 
processioa appeared, passing through the water below, 
and coming up the steep ascent toword^us. We stopped 
to let them pass. They were Delawares, just retail 
from a hunting expedition. M, both men and women, 
were mounted on borsebacki and drove along with them 
a considerable mixnber of pack-mule^ ladm with the 
furs they had taken, together with the buffalo-robes, ket- 
dcs, and other artkl^ of their travelling eqmpmcnt, 
which, as well as their clothing and their weapons, had a 
worn and dingy look, as if they had seen hard service of 
late. Ac the rear of the part}' was an old man, who, as he 
came np, stopped his horse to speak to us. He rode a 
tough snaggy pony, with mane and tail well knotted with 
burrs, and a rusty Spanish bit in its mouth, to which, by 
way of reins, was att^ed a string of raw hide: His saddle, 
fobbed probably from a Merican, had no covering, being 
merely atree of ihe Spanish fonn, with a piece of griz^ 
bear’s sldn laid over it, a pair of rude wooden sciiin^ 
attached, and, in the absoKC of girth, a thong of hi^ 
passing around the horse’s belly. The rider’s dark features 
and keen' snaky eye were unequivocally Indian. He wore 
a buckskin frock, which, like bis fringed liggios, was well 
polished and blackened by grease and service, and 
an old handkcic^cf was tied around his head. Resting on 
the saddle before him lay his rifle, a weapon in the use of 
which the Delawares are skilful, though, from its weight, 
the distant prairie Indians are too 1^ to cany it. 

‘*Who’s yqjir chief?” he immediately inquired. 
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Henry Qiadllon pointed cd os. The old Dckwaie fixed 
his eyes intently u^n us for a moment, and then sen- 
temiously remaikeo,— 

good! Too young!” With tbk flattering comment 
he left us and rode after his people. 

This tribe, the Delawares, once die peaceful allies of 
William Penn, the tributaries of the conquering Iroquois, 
are now the most adventurous and dread^ warriors upon 
the prairies* They make war upon remote tribes, the very 
names of which were unknown to their fathers in their 
ancient seats in Pennsylvania, and they push these new 
qoanels with true Indian rancor, sendmg out their war- 
parties as far as the Rocky Moantains, and into the Mexi- 
can territories. Thrir nrighbors and former confederates, 
the Shawanoes, who are tolerable farmers, are in a pros- 
perous condition; but the Delawares dwindle every year, 
trom the number of men lost in their warlike expe^tions. 

Soon after leaving this party we saw, stretching on the 
r^ht, the forests that follow the course of the Missouri, 
and the deep woody channel through which at this point 
it runs. At a distance in front were the white barrack of 
Fon Leavenworth, just visible through the trees upon an 
eminence above a bend of the river. A wide green 
meadow, as level as a lake, lay between us and the Mis- 
souri, and upon this, close to a line of trees that bordered 
a little bnxA, stood die tent of the captain and his com- 
panions, with their horses feeding around it; but they 
dieniselves were invisible. Wright, thdr muleteer, wias 
there, seated on the tongue of the wagon, repairing hb 
harness. Boisverd stood cleaning his liiie at the door of 
the tent, and Sorel lounged idly about On closer examiift- 
tkm, however, wc discovered the captain’s brother. Jack, 
sitting in the cent, at his old occupation of splicing tiailr 
ropes. He welcomed us in his broad Irish brogue, and said 

that his brother wa§ fishing in the river, and R gone 

to the garrison. They returned before sunset. Mean^^e 
we pitched our own tent not far oif, and after sapper a 
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council was heldt in which it was resolved to remain one 
da^ at Fort Leavenwonh, and on the next to i>id 1 tioal 
adieu to the IrontieTf ort in the phraseology of the region, 
tD '‘jump Our deliberacioiis were conducted by the 
ruday light from a distant swell of the prairie where the 
bng dry grass of last summer was on £re> 



CHAPTER III 


Fort hmnwortb 

O N TEE not morning we rode to Fort Leavenworth, 
Colonel, now General Kearney, to whom I had 
had the honor of an introdnctioii when at St. 
Louis, was just arrived, and received us at his quarters with 
the courtesy habitual to him. Fort Leavenvrorth is in kt 
no fort, bemg without defensive works, except two block- 
houses, No tumors of war had as yet disturbed its tran- 
qoillicy. In the square grassy area, surrounded by barracks 
and the quartets of the officen, tlie men were li^ng and 
tepassing, or lounging among tk trees; although not many 
weeb uterwards it presented a different scene, for here 
the off-scouiiogs of me frontier were congiegated for the 
ex^tion against Santa FL 

Passti^ through the garrison, we rode toward the 
Kkkapoo village, five or ^ miles beyond. The path, a 
rather dubious and uncertain on^ led os along-the 
of high bluffs that border the Misouri; and, by lookup 
to die right or to die left; we could enjoy a stiuige con- 
uaat of scenery. On the left stretched tk prairie, risiiig 
into swells and undulations, thickly sprinkled with groves, 
or gracefully expanding into wide g^y basins, m mib 
in extent; while its curvatures, swelling against die hoii- 
zon, were often surmounted by lines of sunny woods; i 
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scene CO which the frediness of the season and the pecolur 
mellowness of the atmosphere gave additional softness* 
Bdow us, on the right, was a tract of ragged and biolceD 
woods. We could look down on the tops of the tieeSi 
some living and some dead; some erect, others leaning at 
every angk, and odiers piled in masses together by the 
parage of a hurricane. Beyond their eitrcmc verge the 
turbid waters of the Missouri were dbcemible through 
the boughs, roUii^ powerfully along at the foot of me 
woody declivities on its fardier bank. 

The path soon after led inland; and, as we crossed an 
open meadow, we saw a cluster of buildings on a rising 
ground before us, with a cro^d of people surrounding 
them. They were the storehouse, cottag^ and stables of 
the Kickapoo oader's establishmenL Just at that fnament, 
as it chanced, he was beset with half the Indians of the 
setdement They had tied their wretched, neglected 
little ponies by dozens along the fences and out-bou^ 
and were either lounging about the place, or crowding 
into the tradii^-hoiiK. Here were faces of various colors: 
red, green, white, and black, curiously intermingled and 
disposed over the visage in 1 variety of patterns. Calico 
shirts, ted and blue blankets, brass ear-ciogs, wampum 
necklu:e 8 , appeared in profusion. The trader was a bluc' 
eyed, open-faced man, who neither in his manners nor 
his appeannee betrayed any of the roughn^ of the fron- 
tier; though just at present he was obliged to keep a lynx 
eye on his customers, who, men and women, were climb- 
ing on his counter, and seating themselves among his boxes 
and bales. 

The village itself was not far off, and suBiciently illus- 
trated the condition of its unfortunate and sclf-aba^oned 
Occupants. Fancy to yourself a little swift stream, work- 
ing iQ devious way down a woody valley; sometimes 
wholly hidden under IO0 and fallen trees, somedmes 
' spreaoing into a broad, clear pool; and on its banks, in 
nooks cleared away among the trees, miniature log- 
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houses, in utter rdti and neglect A labyrinth of narrow, 
obscnicced padis connected these habitations one with 
mother. Somedmes we met a stray calf, a pig, or a pony, 
belonging to some of the villagers, who mmy lay in the 
sun in front of their dwellings, and looked on us with 
cold, suspidous eyes as we approached. Farther on, in 
plme of the log-nuts of the ^ckapoos, we found the 
puM lodges of their ^neighbors, the Pottawattamies, 
whose condcion seemed no better than theirs. 

Growing tired at last, and exhausted by the excessive 
heat and sultriness of the day, we returned to our friend, 
the trader. By this rime the crowd around him had dis- 
persed, and Idt him at leisure. He invited us to bis cottage, 
a little white-and-greep buildii^, in the style of the old 
French settlements, and ushered us into a neat, well- 
fumished room. The blinds were dosed, and the heat and 
glare of the sun excluded; the room was as cool as a cav- 
ern. It was neatly carpeted, too, and f urmshed in a manner 
that we hardly expected on the frontier. The sofas, chairs, 
tables, and a well-filled bookcase would not have dis- 
grtced an eastern city, though there were one or two little 
tokens chat indicated the rather questionable dvilization 
of the r^ion. A pistol, loaded and capped, lay on the 
nuncet-piecc; and through the glass of the bookcase, peep* 
ing above the works of John Milton, glittered the lian(Uc 
of a veiy mischievous-lookmg knife. 

Our nost went out, and returned with iced water, 
glasses, and a bottle of excellent claret,— a refreshment 
most welcome in the extreme heat of the day; and soon 
after appeared a merxy, laughing woman, who must have 
been, a year or two brfore, a very rich specimen of creole 
beauty. She came to say that lunch was ready in the next 
loom. Onf hostess evidently lived on the sunny side of 
life, and troubled herself with none of its cares. She sat 
down and entertained us while we were at table with 
anecdotes of fishing-patties, frolics, and the officers at the* 
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fore. Tikmg leave at length of the hospitable trader and 
his friend, vve rode back to the garrison. 

Shaw tussed on to the camp, while I remained to call 
upon Colonel Ktamcy. I found him sdll at table. There 
sat our friend the captam, m the same remarbble habili'' 
ments in which we saw him at Westport; the black pipe, 
hpwever, being for the present laid aside. He dangled ob 
little cap in his hand, and talked of stceple-chases, touch- 
ily occasionally upon his anticipated eaploics in buifalo- 

hmiting. There, too, was R , somewhat more elegantly 

atrired. For the last time, we tasted the luxuries of civiliza- 
tion, and drank adieus to it in ^ne good enough to make 
us regret the leave-taking. Then, mounting, we rode to- 
gether to the camp, where eveiyching was in readiness for 
departure on the morrow. 



CHAPTER IV 


‘Jumping Of 

O iJi nuNSATLAimc companions were well equipped 
for the joamey. They had a w^ drawn 
six mules, and crammed with provisions for sm 
months, besides ammunition enough for a regiment; ^ 
rilles and fowling-pieces, ropes and harness, personal bag- 
gage, and a misoellaoeoas assortment of articles, which 
produced iniioite embarrassment. They had also deco- 
rated dieirpetsoos with telescopes and portable compasses, 
and carried English doobl^barrtlled rifles of sixteen to 
the pound calibre, slung to thrir saddles in dragoon fashion. 

sonrise on the twenty-third of May we had break- 
fasted; the tents were levelled, the animals saddled and 
hamesed, and all was prepared. '‘Amce dmi get up!” 
cried Deslamieis to his mult Wright; our friends’ m^l^ 
teer, after some swearing and lashing, got his iosubordi- 
naietiain in inotion,and then the wMe party filed from 
t|u ground. Thus we bade a long adieu to bed and board, 
tod thejnindples of Blackstone’s Commentaries. The day 
wai a most aumidous one; and yet Shaw and 1 felt certain 
mi^vings, which in the sequel proved but too well 
founded. We had just learned that though R — had 
taken it upon him to adopt this course without coasoltng 
us; not tsiogle man in the pai^ knew the way; and the 
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ibsurdity of the proceeding soon became manifest His 
plan was to strike the of several companies of dra- 
goons, who last summer had made ati expedition under 
Colonel Kearny to Fort Laramie, and by this means to 
reach the grand trail of the Oregon emigrants np the 
Platte. 

We rode for an hour or two, when a familiar cluster 
Of buildings appeared on a Ikdc bill ‘llalbl” shouted the 
Kickapoo trader from over his fence, “where are you 
ffoiiig?“ A few rather emphatic exclanlations might hive 
been heard among us, when we found that we tud gone 
mils out of our way, and were not advanced an inch 
toward the Rocky Mountains. So we turned in the direc- 
tion the trader indicated; and with the sun for a guide, 
began to trace a “bee-line“ across the prairies. We strug- 
gled through copses and lines of wood; we waded brooks 
and podk of water; we traversed prairies as green as an 
emerald, expanding before us mile after wider and 
more wild than the wastes Mazeppa rode over. 

“Man nor brote, 

Nor dint of boof, nor pxinc of foot; 

Lay m the wild huoriant khI; 

No 9^ of tnvdi none of coil; 

The v«y air was mnee.’* 

Riding in advance, as we passed over one of these great 
plains, we looked back and saw the line of scattered horse- 
men stretching for a mile or more; and, far in the rear, 
against the horizon, the white wagons creeping slowly 
a&ng. “Here we arc at last!" shouted the captaia And, 
in truth, we had struck upon the traces of a large body 
of hone. We turned joyfully and followed this new 
course, with tempers somewhat improved; and towards 
sunset encamped on a high swell of the prairie, at the 
foot of which a lazy scream soaked along tHfough clumps 
of rank grass. Ic was getting dark. We tumMthe horses 
Ipose CO feed, “Drive down the tent-pidtets hard," said 
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Heniy Qndllon; **it is eoing to blow.” We did so, and 
secured die tent as wcU as we could; for the sky had 
changed totally, and a fresh damp smell in the wind 
wan^ us that a storniy night was likely to succeed the 
hot, clear dav. The prairie also wore a new aspect, and 
its vast swells had grown black and sombre under the 
shadow of the clouds. The thunder soon began to growl 
at a distance. Picketing and hobbling the horses among 
the rich grass at the foot of the slope where we cncampeii 
we galnra a shelter just as the rain began to fall; and sat 
at the opening of the tent, watching the proceedings of 
the captain. In defiance of the rain, he w^ stalking among 
the horses, wrapped in an old Scotch plaid. An extreme 
fiolicimdc tormented him, lest some of his favorites should 
escape, or some accident should befall them; and he cast 
an anxious m towards three wolves who were sneaking 
along over the dreary surface of the plain, as if he dreaded 
some hostile demonstration on their part. 

On the next morning we had gone but a mile or two 
when we came to an extensive belt of woods, through the 
midst of which ran a stream, wide, deep, and of an appear- 
ance Miticularly muddy and treacherous. Dcslauriers was 
in advance wiA his cart; he jerked his pipe from his 
mouth, lashed his mules, and poured fortn a volley of 
Canadian ejaculations. In plunged the cart, but midway it 
stuck fast. He leaped out knee-deq> in water, and, by dint 
of sacris and a vigorous application of the whip, urged the 
mules out of the slough. Then approached the long team 
and heavy wagon of our friends; but it paused on the 
hrinlL 

^*Ndw my advice is—” began the captain, yho had been 
anxiously contemplating the muddy gulf. 

“Drive onl" cried R * 

But Wright, the muleteer, apparently had not as yet 
decided the point in his own mind; and he sat still in his 
seat; on one ^ the shaft-mules, whistling in a low contem- 
plative strain to himself. 
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advice is,'* resumed the captaiiit '‘that we unload; 
for 111 bet any mati five pounds that if we try to go 
through we shall stick fast. ’ 

the powers, we shall stick fast!" echoed Jack, the 
capt^'s brother, shaking his large head with an air ol 
film conviction. 

“Drive on! drive on!” cried R , petulantly, 

“Well,” observed the captain, turning to us aS) we sat 
looking on, much edified by this by^'play amopg our 
confederates, '1 can only give my advice, and if people 
won’t be reasonable, why, riiey won’t, that’s all!" 

Meanwhile Wright had apparently made up his mind; 
for he suddenly began to shout forth a volley of oaths and 
curses that, compared with the French imprecations of 
Deslauriets, sounded like the roaring of heavy cannon 
after the popping and sputtering of a bunch oif Chinese 
crackers, At the same time he discharged a shower of 
blows upon his mulK, who hastily dived into the mud, 
and drew the wagon lumbering after them. For a moment 
the issue was doubtful. Wn?ht writhed about in his sad- 
dle, and swore and lashed &e a madman; but who can 
count on a team of half-bcoken mules? At the most criti- 
cal point, when all should have been harmony and com- 
bined effort, the perverse brutes fell into disorder, and 
huddled together in confusion on the farther bank. There 
was the wagon up to the hub in mud, and visibly settling 
every instant. There was nothin for it but to unload; 
then to dig a\vay the mud fromlcfore the wheels with 
a spade, and lay a causeway of bushes and branches. This 
agreeable lab^ accomplished, the wagon at length 
emerged; but as some interruption of this sort occurred at 
least four or five times a day for a fortnight, our progress 
towards the Platte was not without its obstacles. 

We travelled six or seven miles farther, and “nooned" 
near a brook. On the point of resuming our journey, when 
the horses were all driven down to water, my homesick 
charger, Pontiac, made a sudden leap across, and set off 
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ict round troc for tlie setdenients. I mounted reduun- 
li^hoise and started in pursuit Making a circu^ I headed 
the runaway^ hoping to drive him back to camp, but ht 
insttndy broke into a gaUop, made a wide tour on the 
prairie, and got by me agaim 1 tried rids plan repeatedly^ 
with the same result; Pontiac was evidently disgusted wim 
the prairie, so 1 abandoned it and tried another, trotting 
along gently behind him, in hopes that 1 might quietly^ 
near enough to seize the trail-rope which was wencdto 
hts neck, and dragged about a dozen feet behind him. The 
chase grew interesting. For mile after mile I foUowed ^ 
rascal with the utmost cart not to alarm him, and grad- 

S got nearer, until at len|th old Hendrick's nose 
brushed by the whisky tail of the unsuspecti^ 

but my bng heavy rid? encumbered me, and ^e low 
allgid it made in striking the horn of the saddle startled 
be pricked up his ears and sprang od at a run. ‘^My 
fiie^^^ thought I, remounting, that agab and 1 will 
shoot you!" 

jFoit Leavenworth was about forty miles distant, and 
ehithei I detennined to follow him. 1 made up my mind to 
spend a solkaiy and suppcrless night, and then set out 
again in the momii^. 0^ hope, however, itmained. The 
cjtek where the wagon had stuck was just before us; 
Pontiac might b^ tbimty with bis run and atop there to 
drink I kept a^ear him as possible, taking eveiy precau^ 
don not to alarm him again; and the result proved as 1 
bad hoped, for he walked deliberately among the trees 
and scooped down to the water. I al^hted, dragged old 
Hendrick riznwgh the end U7Ch a feeing of iofknte 
satisfaction picked up the slimy trail-rope, and twisted 
h three times round my hand. '*Now let me sec you get 
aw^ ^ainl” 1 though^ as I remounted. But Pontiac was 
esc^ngly reluctant to turn back; Hendrick, too, who 
had evidently flattered himself with vam hopes, showed 
the utmost repugnance, and grumbled in a manner pe- 
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colkr to himself 0t being oompelled to face aboruL A 8 ^^ 
cot of the whip lestorra his cheerfub^ and^ dian^ 
the recovered tniant hehmd, I set oat' in sea^ of the 
camp. An hour or two elapsed, when, near sunset, I saw 
the tents, standing on a swell of the prairie, beyond a line 
of woods, while the bands of horses were feeding in t 
low meadow close at hand There sat Jack C — , cross- 
legged ^ ^ splicing a trail-rope^ and the rest were 
lying on the grass, smoking and celling stones. That night 
we enjoyed a serenade from the wolves, more lively than 
any which they had yet favored us^ and in the mom- 
ing one of the musicians appeared not many rods from 
the tents, quietly seated amot^ die hones, looking at us 
with a pair of large gray .eyes; but perceiving a lillc 
levelled at him, he leaped up and made off in hot haste. 

! pass by the following day or two of our joum^, for 
nochiog occurred worthy of record Should any one of 
my leaders ever be impelled to visit the pniries, and 
should he choose the route of the Platte (the best, pc^ 
haps, that can be adopted), I can assure him that be need 
not think to enter at once upon the paradise of his imag- 
inatnn. A dreary preliminaiy, a protracted crossing of 
.the threshold awaits him before be finds himself fairly 
upon the verge of the “great American desert,'— those 
barxen wastes, the haunts of the buffalo and the Indian, 
where the very shadow of chrilization lies a hundred 
leagues behind him. The intervening country, the wide 
and fertile belt that extends for several bunded miles 


beyond the extreme frontier, will probably answer toler- 
ably well to his preconceived ideas of the prairie; for this 
it 1$ from which picturesque tourists, painters, poets, and 
novelists, who hin seldom penetrated farther, have de- 
rived th^ conceptioiis of the whole region. If he has a 
painter's eye, he may find his period of probadou not 
wholly void of interest The scenery, though tame, is 
gneem and pleasing. Here ^are level plains, too wide for 
the eye to measure; green undulations, like motionlesa 
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swells of die ocean; abundance of streams, followed 
through all their windings by' lines of woods and scattered 
groves. But let him be as enthusiastic as he may, he will 
nnd enough to damp his ardor. -His wagons will stick in 
the mud; his horses will break loose; harness will 
aw^; and axle-trees prove unsound. His bed will k a 
soft one, consisting often of black mud of the richest 
consistency. As for food, he must content himself with 
biscuit and salt provisions; for, strange as it may seem, 
this tract of country produces very litclc; game, As be 
advances, indeed, he will see, mouldering in the grass by 
his path, the vast antlers of the elk, and farther on the 
whitened skulls of the buffalo, once swarming over this 
now deserted region. Perhaps, like us^ be may journey 
for a fortnight, and sec not so much as the hoofprint of a 
deer; in the spring, not even a prairie-hen is to be had. 

Yet, to compensate him for this unlooked-for deficiency 
of game, he will find himself beset with “varmints” in- 
munerable, The wolves will entertain him with a concert 
at night, and skulk around him by day, just beyond rifle- 
shot; his horse will step into badger^holes; from every* 
marsh and mud-puddle will arise tl^ bellowing, croaking, 
and trilling of legions of frogs, infinitely various ih color, 
shape, and dimei]i$ioQS. A profusion of snakes wilLglide 
away from under his horse's feet, or quietly visit him in 
.his tent at night; while the pertinacious humming of un- 
numbered mosquitoes will banish sleep from his eyelids. 
When, thirsty with a long ride in the scorching sun over 
some boundli^ reach of prairie, be comes at l^th to a 
pool of water, and alights to drink, he discovers a troop 
of young tadpoles sporting in the bottom of his cup. Add 
to this, Slat, all the morning, the sun beats upon him with 
a sultry, penetrating heat, and that, with provoking regu- 
larity, at about four o'clock in the afternoon, a thunder- 
storm rises and drenches him to the skin. 

One day, after a protracted morning's ride, we stopp^ 
to rest at noon upon the open prairie. No trees were in 
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sight; but close at ham] a iMe diibbliiw brook vat twist- 
ing from side to side through a hollow; now foming 
holes of stagnant water, and now gliding over the mad 
in* a scarce^ perceptible current, among a growth of. 
sickly bushes, and great clumps of tall rank grass. The 
day was excessively hot and oppressive. The horses and' 
mules were rolling on the piaine to refresh themselves, 
or feeding among the bushes in the hollow. We had dined; 
and Ekskuriers, poking at his pipe, knelt on the grass, 
scrubbii^ our service of tin-plare. Shaw lay in the ^de, 
under the cart, to rest for a while before the word should 
be given to “catch up.” Henry Chatillon, before lying 
down, was looking about for signs of snakes, the only 
living things that he feared, and uttering various ejacula- 
tions of disgust at finding several susptdous-looking holes 
close to the cart. I sat leaning against the wheel in a scanty 
strip of shade, making a pair of hobbles to replace those 
which my contumacious steed Pontiac had broken the 
night berorc, The camp of our friends, a rod or two dis- 
.tant, presented the same scene of lazy tranauillity. 

“Hallol” cried Henry, looking up from nk inspection 
of the snakc^holes, “here comes the old captain.” 

The captain approached, and stood for a moment con- 
templating us in silence. 

“1 say, Parkman,” he began, “look at Shaw there;, asleep 
under the cart, with the tar dripping off the hub of the 
wheel on his Moulder.” 

At this Shaw got up, with his eyes half opened, and 
feeling the part indicated, found his hand glued fast to 
his red flannel shirt, 

“He’ll look well, when he gets among the squaws, 
won’t he?” observed the captain, with a grin, 

He then crawled under the cart, and began to tdl 
stories, of which his stock was inexhaustible. Yet every 
moment he would glance nervously at the horses. At last 
he jumped up in great excitement. “See that horse! There 
—that fellow just walking over the hilll By Jove! he’s off. 
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Ifs your big horse, Shaw; no, it isn't, it’s JackV JackI 
Jackf hallo, JackI” Jack, thus iovok^ jumped up xod 
stared vacandy at; us. 

“Go and catch your horse, if yon don't want to lose 
him,” roared the captm 

Jack jnstandy set of at a run through the grass, hb 
bi^ trousers dapping about his feet. The captain gazed 
BtkioQsly till he saw that the horse was caught; th^ he 
sat down, with a countenance of thoughtfulness and care. 

“I tell yon what it is,” he said, “tl5s will never do at 
all. Wc shall lose every horse in the band some day or 
ocher, and then a pretty plight we should be ini Now I am 
convinced that the only way for us is to have every man 
in the camp stand horse<guard in rotation w henever we 
stopL Supposing a hnndred Pawnees should jump up out 
of that ravine, all yelling and dapping their bnf ^ robes, 
in (be they do! Why, in two minut^ not a hoof 
would be m sight'’ We reminded the captain that a huor 
died Pawnees would probably demolish the honc-gimd 
if he were to resist th^ depictions. 

“At any late,” punued the captain, evading the point, 
*oar whole ^■stem is wrong; Fm convinced of it;»it is 
(otsUy unmilitary. Why, the way we travel, strung out 
over the prairie for a mile, an enemy might attack the 
foconosc men, and cut them of betoie the rest could 
come up.” 

“We are not in an enemy's country yet,” said Shaw; 
*Vlicn we are, we'll travel together.” 

'Then,” said the captain, “we might be attacked in 
camp. We've no seudnels; we 'camp in disorder; no pre- 
cautions at all to guard against surprise. My own convio^ 
taozB are; that wc ought to 'camp in a hollow-sqnare, 
with the Bres in the centre; and have sentinels, and a 
regular password appointed for every night. Beside, there 
. dwukl w vldectes, ddin^ in advance, to find a place for 
the camp and dve warning of an enemy. These are my 
^^^sMctiODS. 1 don't want to dictate to any nun. I give 
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advice to the best ol ray jw^eat, that’s allv and then let 
people do as they please.” 

His plan of sending out videttes seemed particularly^ 
dear to him; and as no one else was disposed to second his 
views on this point, he took it into his head to ride for- 
ward that afternoon himself, 

^‘Come, Parkman, said he, “will you go with me?” 

We set out tog^i, and rode a mile or two in ad- 
vance. The captain, in the course of twen^ years’ service 
in the British army, had seen somediing of life; and bemg 
naturally a pleasant fellow, he was a very entertaming 
companion. He cracked jokes and told stories for an bonr 
or two; unci], looking back, we saw the prairie behind us 
stretching away to the horizon, without a horseman or a 
wagon in sight. 

“Now,” said the captain, “I chink the videttes had be^ 
ter stop till the main ^dy comes up.” 

I was of the same opinion. There was a thick growth of 
woods just before us, with a stream running througli 
them. Having crossed this, we found on the other side a 
level meadpw, half encircled by the trees; and, fastening 
oui horses to some bushes, we sat down on the grass,' 
while, with an old stump of a tree for a target, I bc^ to 
display the superiority of the renowned rifle of the back- 
woods over the foreign innovation borne ^ the cape^ 
Ac length voices coifld be heard in the distance, behind 
thetrcK. 

^There they come,” said the captain; '‘let’s go and see 
how they get through the creek.” 

We mounted and rode to the bank of the stream, where 
the trail crossed k. It tan in a deep hoUow, M of tse«& 
As we looked down, wc saw a confused crowd of horse- 
men riding through the water; and among the din^ ha- 
biliments of our party glittered the unifonns ot four 
dragoons. 

Shaw came whipping his horse up the bank, in advance 
of Che rest, with a somewhat indignant countenance. Tbk 
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$ist word he spoke was a blessing fctvcntly^ iitvoked oa 

the head of R ^ who was ridhigy with a crestfallen air, 

in the rear. Thanks to the ingenious devices of this gen- 
deman, we had missed the track eotirclv, and wandered, 
not toWds the Platte, but to the village of the Iowa 
Indians. This we learned from the drains, who had 

a deserted from Fort Leavenworth. They told os that 
est plan now was to keep to the northward undl we 
should strike the trail formed by several parties of Oregon 
emigiaiita, who had that season set out from Sl Joseph, 
in Missouri. 


In extremely bad temper, we encamped on this ill- 
stirred spot, while the deserters, whose case admitted of 
no delay, rode rapidly forward. On the day foliowing,' 
striking iat St. Josef's trail, we turned our horses^ heads 
toward Fort Lacamie, then about seven hundred miles to 


the westward. 



CHAPTER V 


The B/b/ 

T he great medley of Oregoa and California emi- 
giants at their camps around Independence had 
heard reports that several additional parties were on 
the point of setting out from St. Joseph farther to the 
nontiwaid. The prevailing impression was that these were 
Mormons, twenty-tl^ee hundted in number; and a great 
alarm was excited in consequence, The peo^ of Dunois 
and Missouri, who composed by far the greater part of the 
em^liaots, have never been on the best terms with the 
“Latter Day Saints;” and it is notorious throughout the 
countiy how much blood has beenspilt in their feuds, even 
fat within the limits of the setdements. No one coulirpre< 
diet what would be the result, when large armed bodies of 
these fanatics should encounter the most impeteous and 
reckless of their old enemies on the broad prairie, far b^ 
yond the reach of law or militaiy force. The women and 
children at Independence raised a great outcry; the men 
themselves were seriously alarmed; and, as I learned, they 
sent to Colonel Kearnejr, requesting an escort of dragoons 
as far as the Platte. This was refused; and, as the sequel 
proved, there was no occasion for it. The St Josmh emi- 
giants were as good Christians and as zealous Mormon- 
haters as the test; and the very few families of the "Saiots” 

37 
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who passed out this season by^ the mute of the Platte ze- 
dained behind until the great tide of emigration had gone 
by, stanto in quite as much awe of the "gentiles” as the 
letter did ol them. 

^Vc were now upon this St. Joseph trail It was evident, 
by the traces, that large parties were a few days in ad- 
vance of US; and as we too supposed them to be MoimoiiSi 
we had some apprebension of internipdon. 

The journey was monotonous. One day we rode on for 
hou^ without seeing a tree or a bush: before, behind, and 
on either side, scretened the vast expanse, rolling in a suc- 
ceasum of graceful swells, covered with the unbroken 
carpet of fresh green grass. Here and there a crow, a 
raven, or a turkey-buzz^ relieved the uniformity. 

“What shall we do tomght for wood and water?” we 
b^n to ask of each other; for the sun was wi^ an hour 
of setting. At length a dark green speck appeared, far off 
on the right it was the top of a tree, pceni^ over a swell 
of the prairie; and, leaving the trail, we made all haste 
towards it. It proved to be the vanguard of a cluster of 
bushes and kw trees, that surrounded some, pools of v^t 
in an extensive hollow; so we encamped on the rising 
ground near it 

Shaw and I were sitting in the tent, when Deslauriers 
thrust his brown face and old felt hat hto the opening, 
and, ddating his eyes to their utmost extent, announced 
supper. There were the tin cups and the iron spoons, ar- 
ranged in Older on the grass, and the coffee-pot predomi- 
nant in the midst The meal was soon de^tened; but 
Henry ChatiLlon still sat cross-legged, dallying with the 
remnant of his coffee, the beverage in universal use upon 
the prairie, and an especial favorite with him. He pre- 
ferred it in its virgin flavor, unpaired sugar or 
cream; and on the present occasion it met his entire ap- 
proval, being exceedingly strong, or, as he expressed it, 
“right black,” 

It was a gorgeous sunset; and the ruddy glow of the 



sky was reflected from some extensive po|ls of wactf 
imong the shadowy copses in the meadow below» 

“I most have a bach tonight,"' said Shaw. "How is it; 
Deslauriers? Any chance for a swim down there?” 

“Ah! I cannot tdl; just as you please, Monsieur,” re- 
plied Deslauriers, shrugging shoulders, perplexed by 
his ignorance of English, and extremely anxious to coo- 
form in all respects to the opinions and wishes of his 
bourgeois, 

“Look at his moccason,” said L It had evidently beetf 
lately immersed in a profound ab)^s of hlack mud. 

“U)me,” said Shaw; “at any rate we can see for our- 
selves.” 


We set out together; and as approached the bushes, 
which were at some distance, we found the ground be- 
coming rather treacherous. We could only get along by 
stepping upon large clumps of call rank gr^, with faih- 
omleffi gulfs between, like innumerable utcle quaking is- 
lands in an ocean of mud, where a false step would have 
involved our boots in a catastrophe like that which had 
bcfallwi Deslauriers's moccasons. The thing looked deper- 
ace; we sepaiatsd, to search in different mrecdona, Snow 
^mg off Co the right, while I kept strakht forward. At 
last I came to the edge of the bushes,-H£cy were young 
water-willows, covem with their catennllar-like blos- 
soms, but intervening between them and the last glass- 
dump was a black and deep sbugh, over which, by a 
v^tDus exection, I contrivea to jpmp. Thenl sboddeced 
my way through the willows, trampling them down by 
main force, dll I came to a wide stream of water, three, 
'indhes deep, 'languid'iy crccpiiig a\ong over a Wftom 
sleek mui My arrival proauced a great commotion. A 
huge green bull-frog uttered an indignant croak, and 
jumped off the bank with a loud splash; his webbed feet 
twinkled above the surface, as he jerked them energeti- 
cally upward, and I could see him enscondng himself in 
the uoresisdiig slime at the bottom, whence several large 
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air-bubbles struggled lazily to the top. Some Me spotted 
frogs followed the patriarch’s example; and then three 
turdes, not larger than a dollar, tumbled themselves off a 
broad “lily pad,” where they had been rcposiijg. At ^ 
sune tfinc a siudce, gay^ striped with black and yellow, 
^ded out from the bank, and writhed across to the other 
side; and a small stagnant pool into whkh my foot had 
inadvertently pushed a stone was instantly ahve with a 
coimgadoQ of black tadpoles, 

“Any chance for a ba& where you are^” called out 
Shaw, from $ distance, 

The answer was not encouraging. I retreated through 
the willows, and rejoining my companion, we proceeded 
to push our researches in company. Not far on the right, 
a rising ground, covered with trees and bushes, seemed to 
sink down abruptly to the water, and give hope of better 
success; so towards this we directed our steps. When we 
leached the place we found it no ea^ matter to get along 
between the hBl and the water, impeded as we wezp by a 
growth of stiff, obstinate young birch-trees, laced to- 
gether by grape-vines. In the twuight we now and thet^ 
to support ourselves, snatched at Svt touch-me-not stem 
of some ancient sweetbrier. Shew, who was in advance, 
gaddenly uttered an emphatic monosyllable; and, looking 
up, I saw him with one band grasping a sapling, and one 
foot immeised in the water, from which he h^d forgotten 
to withdraw h; his whole attention being engaged in con- 
templating the movemieitts of a watex-snake, about five 
feet long, curiously cheered with black and green, who 
was ^deliberately swiimmng across the pool. There being 
no stick or stone ai hand to pelt him with, we looked at 
him for a dme in s3enc disgu^ and then pushed forward. 
Out perseverance was at fist rewarded; for, several rods 
fartba on, we emeiged upon a little level grassy nook 
among the brushwood, ana by an extraordinairy dispensa- 
tion of fortune, the weeds and floating sticks, which else- 
where covered the pool, seemed to have drawn apart, and 
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left a few yards of clear water just in front of this favored 
spot Wc sounded it with a stick; it was four feet deep: 
we lifted a specimen in our closed hands; it seemed reason- 
ably transparent, so wc decided that the time for action 
was arrived. But our ablutkins were suddenly interrupted 
by ten thousand punctures, like poisoned needles, and the 
hnmming of myriads of overgrown mostpiitoes, rising in 
all directions from their native mud and swarming to the 
feast. We were fain to beat a retreat with all possible 
speed. 

Wc made towards the tents, much refreshed by the 
bath, which the heat of the weather, joined to our prej- 
udices, had rendered very desirable. 

“What’s the matter with the captain? Look at himr 
said Shaw. The captain stocxl alone on the prairie, swing- 
ing his hat violently around his head, and lifting first one 
foot and then the ocher, without moving from the spot 
Fine be looked down to the gronnd with an air of su- 
preme abhorrence; then he gazed upward with a per- 
plexed and indignant countenance, as if trying to trace the 
^ht of an unseen enemy. We called to know what was 
the matter; but he replied only by execrations directed 
against some unknown object. We approached, when our 
ean were saluted by a droning sound, as if twenty bee- 
hives had been overturned at once. The air above was full 
of large bl^clc insects, in a state of great commotion, and 
multitudes were filing about just above the tops of the 


“Don’t be afraid," called the captaiii, observing us re- 
coil “The brutca won’t sting.” 

At this I knocked one down with my hat, and discov- 
ered him to be no other than a "dor^>ug;” and, looking 
closer, wc found the ground thickly perforated with tbetr 
holes. 

We took a hasty leave of this flourishing colony, and 
und to the tents, found Deslau- 
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^ flW Shaw began to cipatiatc on the admirable facilities for 
bachmg that we had discovered^ recommending the cap- 
tain by an means to down there before breaJ^ in the 
mommg. The captam was in the act of remarking that he 
conld n’t have believed it possible, when he suddenly in- 
temipced himself, and chpped his hand to his cheek, ex- 
clfthnmg that '"those infernal hnmhngs were at him again.*’ 
hi fact, we began to bear sounds as if bullets were hnm- 

* pung over our heads. In a moment something rapped me 
sharply on the forehead^ then upon the neck, and immedi- 
ately I felt an indefinite number of sharp w’iry claws in 
active motion, as if their owner were bent on pushing his 
explontions farther. I seized him, and dropped him into 
ihe fire. Our party speedily broke up, and we adjourned 
W our respeenve terns, wher^ closing the opening fast, 
we hoped to be exempt from invasion. But all precaution 
was fruitless. The dor-bugs hummed through the tent, 
and marched over our faces until daylight; when, opening 
OUT blankets, we found several dozen clinging there with 
the utmost tenaci^. The first object that met our eyes in 
the morning was Deslauricrs, who seemed to be apostro- 
phizing his frying-pan, which he held by the h^dle, at 
arm's length. It appear^ that he had left it at night by the 
fire; and the bottom was now covered with dor-bugs, 
firmly imbedded. Hundreds of others, ciirioualy parched 
md ^ivelied, lay scattered among the ashes. 

' The horses and mules were turned loosfe to feci We 
had just taken our seats at breakfast, or rather reclined in 
the classic mode, when an exclamation from Henry Cha- 
tfllon, and a shout of alarm from the captain, gave warn- 
ing of some casualty, and lookisvg up, we saw the whole 
band of animals, twenty-three in number, filing off for 
tbe settlements, the incorrigible Pontiac at their head, 
jumping along with hobbled feet, at a gait much more 
rapid than graceful, Three or four of us ran to cut them 
Off, dashing as best we might through the tall grass, which 
was glittering with dew<&ops. After a race of a mile or 
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more» Shaw catight a hor^ Tying the tiail-i^e-by vnj 
of bridle round the animal’s jaw^ and leaping upon ho 
bacV, he got in advance of the remaining fugitives, while 
we, soon biinging them together, drove them in a crowd 
up to tbe tents, where eac^ man caught and saddled his 
own. Then were heard lamentations and curses; for half 
^ hones had broken their bobbles, and many were sen* 
onsly galled by attempting to run in fetters. 

It was late that morning before we were on the march; 
and early in the afternoon we were compelled to encamp, 
for a thunder-gust came up and suddenly enveloped ns m 
whirling sheets of ram. With much ado we pitched our 
tents amid the tempest, and all night long me thunder 
bellowed and growled over our heads. In the morning 
light peaceful showers succeeded the cataracts of rain, 
dut had been drenching us through tbe canvas of our 
tents. About noon, when there were some treacherous in- 
dications of fair weatheXf we got in motion again. 

Not a breath of air sdned over the free and open 
prairie; the clouds were like light piles of cotton; and 
where the blue sky was visible, it wore a hazy and lan- 
guid aspect. The sun beat doMU upon ns ^vith a sultry, 
penetrating heat almost insi^portaob, and as our party 
crept slowly along over tbe mtermlnable level, the horses 
hung their heads as they waded fetlock deep through the 
mud, and the men slouched into the easiest position upon 
the saddle. At last, towards evening, the old familiar buck 
heads of thunder-clouds rose fast above the horizon, and- 
the same deep muttering of distant thunder that had be- 
come the ordinary Bccompaniment of our afternoon’s 
jounicy began txj roll hoarsely over the ptrairre^ Onty' a 
icw minutes elapsed before the whole sfy was densety 
shrouded, and the prairie and some dusters of woods in 
front assumed a purple hue beneath the inky shadows. 
Suddenly from the densest fold of the cloud the flash 
leaped out, ({nivering again and again down to the edge of 
the prairie; and at Sic same instant came the sharp burst 
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and the long toUing peal of the thimden A cool wind, 
filled with the smell of rain, just then ovenook us, Jevcl- 
ling the tall gras by the side of the path, 

^Come on; wc must ride for it!” shouted Shaw, rushing 
by at* full speed, his led horse snorting at his side. The 
whole party broke into full gallop, and made for the trees 
in front. Pmng these, we found b^ond them a meadow 
which they lum enclosed We rode pell-mell upon the 
ground, leaped from horseback, tore off our saddles; and 
in a moment each man was kneeling at his horse’s feet. 
The hobbles were adjusted, and the animals turned loose; 
then, as the wagons came wheeling rapidly to the spot, 
we seized upon the tenc-poles, and just as the storm broke, 
we were prepared to receive it. It came upon us almost 
with the oarkness of night: the trees, which were close at 
hand, were completely shrouded by the roaring torrents 
of rain. 


Wc were sitting in the tent when Deslauriera, with his 
broad felt hat hanging about his can, and his shoulders 
glistening with min, thrust in his head. 

^Vouiez-VDus du souper^ tout de suited 1 can make fire, 
sous k chareite—l b’lieve so— I try.” 

“Never mind, supper, man; come in out of the rain.” 
Deslauiiers accoiwngly crouched in the ratrance, for 
modesty would not permit him to intrude firther. 

Our tent was none of the best defence against such a 
cataract. The min could not enter bodily, but* it beat 
through the canvas in a fine drizzle, that wetted us just as 
effectually. We sat upon our saddles with faces of die ut- 
most surhnes, while the water dropped from the visors 
of our caps, and trickled down our cheeks. My india- 
rubber cloak conducted twenty little rapid streamlets to 
the ground; and Shaw’s blanket coat was sauuated like a 
sponge. But what most concerned us was the sight of 
several puddles of water rapidly accumulating; one, in 
partiedar, that was gathering around the tent-pole, threat- 
ened to overspread the whole area within the tent; hold- 
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ing foith but an indifi^erent promise of t comfoitible 
night’s rest. Towards sunset, however, the storm ceased 
as suddenly as it begaa A bright streak of clear red sky 
appcarecfabovc the western verge of the prairie, the hon- 
ZQOCal rays of the sinking sun streamed through h; and 
glittered in a thousand prismatic colors npon the dripping 
groves and the prostrate grass. The pools in the tent 
dwindled and sut^ into the saturated soil 
But all our hopes were delusive. Scarcely had night sec 
in when the tumult broke forth anew. The thunder here 
is not like the came thunder of the Adantlc coast. Burst- 
ing with a tenific crash directly above our heads, it 
roared over the boundless waste of prairie, seeming to roll 
around the whole circle of the firmament with a peculiar 
and awful reverbciatioa The lightning flashed ^ night, 
playing with its livid glare upon the neighboring trees, re- 
vealing the vast expanse of ^ plain, and then leaving os 
shut in as if by a p^pable wall of darkness. 

It did not discurb us much. Now and then a peal awak- 
ened ns, and made us conscious of the electric battle that 
was raging, and of the floods that dashed upon the stanch 
canvas over our heads. We lay upon india-rubber cloths, 
placed between our blankets and the soil For a while 
they excluded the water to admiration^ but when at 
length it accumulated and began to run over the edges, 

a served equally well to retain it; so that towards the 
of the night we were unconsciously reposing in small 
pools of rain. 

On finally awaking in the morning the prospect was 
not a checrrul one. The rain no longer poured in torrents; 
to pa.ttcitd with % 

and saturated canvas. We disengaged ourselves from our 
blankets, every fibre of which glistened with Lttle bead- 
like drops of water, and looked out in the vain hope of 
discovering some token of fair weather. The clouds, in 
lead-colored volume, rested upon the dismal verge of the 
prairie, or hung sluggishly overhead, while the earth wore 
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d 2 ^pect DO more attractive than the heavens* edubitmg 
nothing but pools of water, gra^ beaten down, and mud 
weU trampled by onr mules and horses. Our companions' 
teot^ ^th an air of forlorn and passive miseiy* and thdr 
Wi^ODS in like manner drenched and woe-b^one, stood 
not far off. The certain was just returning from his mom- 
log's inspection of the horses. He stalked through the mist 
and rain, with his plaid around bis shoulders, his little 
pipe, dingy as an antiquarian relic, projecting from be- 
neath his moustache, and his brother Jack at his heels. 

At noon the sky was clear, and we set out, trailing 
through mud and slime six inches de^. That night we 
were spared the customary infliction or the shower-bath. 
On the next afternoon wc were moving slowly along, 
not far from a patch of woods wMch lay on the right 
Jack C— rode a little in advance,— 

*Thc Uvelocig day be had not ipoke}" 

when sudden^ he faced about, pointed to the woodsy and 
roared out to his biocher, — 

“0 Bill! here 's a cow ” 

The captain instantly galloped forward, and he and 
Jack made a vain attempt to capture th^ p^; but the 
cow, with a well-grounded distruft of their intentions, 
took refuge among the trees. R — ^^ined them,;ind they 
soon drove her out We watched evolutions as they 
« galloped around her, trying ^ vaih to noose her witn 
their trail-ropes, which they 1^ converted into kriettes 
for the occB^n. At length they. resorted to milder meas- 
ures, and the cow was driven along with the party. Soon 
after the usual thunder-storm came up, the wind blowii^ 
with such fury that the streams of rain flew almost hori- 
zontally along the prairie, roaring like a cataract The 
horses turned tril to the storm, and stood banging their 
heads, beating the infliction with an air of meckne^ 
and resignation^ while we drew our beads between our 
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ihoolderSf and crouched forward, so as to make oar backs 
snve as a pent-house for the rest of our persons. Mean- 
while the cow, taking advantage of the tumult, ran off, co 
the great discomfiture of the captaia In defiance of the 
storm, he ^ed bis cap tight over his brows, jerked a 
huge buff^pistol from hu holster, and set out at fdl 
speed after h^. Thh was the kst we saw of them for 
some tinie, the mist and rain making an impenetrable veil, 
but at len^h we heard the captain's shout, and saw him 
looming through the tempest, the picture of a Hibernian 
cavalier, with nis cocked pistol held aloft for safety’s sake, 
and a countenance of anaiety and estdtement The cow 
trotted before him, but exhioited evident signs of an in- 
tention to run off again, and the captain was roaring to us 
to head her. But ^e rain had got in behind our coat- 
collars, and was travelling over our necks in numerous 
little streamlets, and being afraid to move our heads, for 
fear of admitting more, we sat stiff and immovable, look- 
ing at the captain aslonce, and laughing at bis frantic 
movenKnes. At last the cow made a sudden plunge and 
ran off; the capcab grasped his pistol firmly, spui^ his 
horse, and galloped after, with evident deigns of mis- 
chief. In a moment we heard the faint report, deadened 
by the rain, and then the conqueror and his victim re- 
appeared, the latter shot through the body, and quite 
helpless. Not long after, the storm moderate^ and we ad- 
vanced again. The cow walked painfully along under the 
charge or Jack, to whom the captain had committed her, 
while he himself rode forward in his old capacity of 
vidette. Wc were approaching a long line of trees, that 
foUerwed a stream stietclung across oat path, far in front, 
when wc beheld the videne galloping towards ys ap- 
parently much excited, but with a broad grin on his face. 

*Tet that cow drop behind!” he shouted to us; “here ’s 
her owners.” 

And, in fact, as we approached the line of trees, a large 
white object, like a tent; was visible behind them. On 
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approaching, howcTcr, we found, instead of the expected 
Monnon camp, nothing but the lonely prairie, and a large 
white rock standing by the path. The cow, therefore, le- 
sdned her pbee in our procession. She w^ed on until 
we encamped, when R — approaching with his English 
double-barrelled rifle, took aim at her heart, and dis- 
charged into it first one bullet and then the other. She was 
then butchered on the most approved principles of wood' 
craft, and furnished a very welcome item to our some- 
what limited bill of fare. 

In a day or two more we reached the river called the 
“Big Blue.'^ By titles equally elegant, almost all the 
streams of this region are designated. We had struggled 
through ditches and little broob all that morning; but on 
traversitig the dense woods that lined the banb of the 
Blue, we found that more formidable difficulties awaited 
us, for the stream, swollen by the rains, was wide, deep, 
and rapid. 

No sooner were we on the spot than R flung off his 

clothes, and swam across, or splashed through £e shal- 
lows, with the end of a rope between his We all 
looked on in admiration, wondering what might be the 
object of this energetic preparation; but soon we heard 
him shouting; “Give that rope a turn round that stum^ 
You, Sord; do you hear? Look sharp, now, Boisverd. 
Come over to this side, some of you, and help me." The 
men to whom these orders were directed paid not the 
least attention to them, though they were poured out 
without pause or intermission. Henry Chadllon directed 

the work, and it proceeded quiedy and rapidly. R ’$ 

shaip brattling voice might have been heard incessantly; 
and he was leaping about with the utmost activity. His 
commands were rather amusingly inconsistent; for when 
he saw that the men would not do as he told them, he 
accommodated lumself to circumstances, and with the ut- 
most vehemence ordered them to do precise^ that which 
they were at the time engaged upon, no doubt recollect- 
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ing the stoiy of Mahomet and the refractory mountain. 

Shaw smilea^ R obserred it, and, approa^ing with a 

countenance of indignation, began to vapor a little, but 
was instantly reduced to silence. 

The raft was at length complete. We piled our goods 
upon it, with the exception of our guns, which each man 
cfwse Co retain in his own keeping, Sorel, fioisverd, 
Wright, and Deslaurieis took their stations at the four 
comers, to hold it together, and swim across with it; and 
in a moment more all our earthly possessions were float- 
ing on the turbid waten of the Big Blue. We sat on the 
bank, aiudously watching the result, until we saw the raft 
safe landed in a little cove far down on the opposite bank. 
The empty w^ons were easily passed across; and then, 
each man mountiiw a horse, we rode through the stream, 
the stray animals following of their own accord. 
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Ik Pte AW Ik T^esert 

W E WEiE now at the end of our solitaiv joum^* 
inn along the St. Joseph mil. On the evening 
of the twenty-third of May we encamped near 
its junction with the old l^idmate trail of the Oregon 
emigrants. We had ridden long that afternoon, trying in 
vain to find wood and water, until at length we saw the 
sunset sky reflected from a pool encircled by bushes and 
rocks, The water lay in the bottom of a hollow, the smooth 
prairie gracefully rising in ocean-like swells on every side. 
We pitched our tents by it; not, however, before die keen 
eye of Henry Chatillon had discerned some unusual object 
upon the faindy-jefined outline of the distant swell. But 
in the moist, hazy atmosphere of the evening, nothjgg 
could be clearly disdngnimed. As we lay around the fire 
after supper, a low and distant sound, strange enough amid 
die lonefiness of the prairie, reached our ears,-^eak of 
laoghter, and the faint voices of men and women, m eight 
days we had not encountered a human beiii^ and this 
sii^r warning of thrir vkinity had an effect extremely 
impressive. 

About dark a sallow-faced fellow descended the hill on 
hotsebacl^ and splashing through the pool, rode np to 
‘the cents. He was enveloped in a huge cloak, and his broad 
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Idt hat ym weeping aboot his ears with the drizzling 
moisture of the evenine. Another followed, i stout, 
square-built, inteli^cnt-fooking man, who announced 
hniBelf as leader of an emigrant party, encamped a mile 
in advance of usr Abont twenty wagons, he said, were 
with him; the rest of his party were on the other side of 
ihe Big Blue, waitu^ for a woman who was in the pains of 
childbiith, and quarrelling meanwhile among themselves. 

These \ntc the first emigrants that we had overtaken, 
although we had found abundant and melancholy traces 
of their progress throughout the course of the journey. 
Sometimes we passed the grave of one who had sickened 
and died on the way. The eardi was usually tom up, and 
covered thickly with wolf-tracks. Some h^ escapM this 
violation. One morning, a |uece of pknk, standing upright 
on the simimit of a grassy hill, attracted our notice, and 
zidinn up to h, we found the following words very 
roughly cnced upon it, apparently with a red-hot piece 
of iron:— 


marVellis. 

Died Miiy 7 ti], 19t5. 

AGED TWO MONim. 


Such tokens were of common occurrence. 

We were late in breaking up out camp on the follow- 
ing morning, and scarcely had we ridden a mile when we 
saw, far in advance of us, drawn against the horizon, a line 
of Ejects stretching at r^lar intervals along the level 
edge of the prairie. An intervening swell soon hid them 
ffom iscat^neki qositer^kso hour sfttr, 

we saw close before us the em^rant caravan, with ha 
heavy white wagons creeping on in slow procesioa, and 
a hi^ drove of cattle following behind. Half a dazen 
ydlow-visaged Missourians, mounted on horseback, were 
CQish^ and shouting among them, their lank angular pro- 
poftions enveloped in brown homespun, evictently cut 
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md adjusted by the hands of a domestic female tailor, As 
we approached, they called out to us: '"How are ye, 
boys? Are ye for Oi^on or California?'’ 

*As we pushed rapi% by the wagons, children’s faces 
we thrust out from the white coverings to look at us; 
while the care-worn, thin-featured matron, or the busom 
girl, seated in front, suspended the knining on which most 
of them were engaged to stare at us with wonderii^ curi- 
osity. By the side of each wagon stalked the proprietor, 
oigmg on his patient oxen, who shouldered heavily along, 
inch by inch, on their interminable journey. It was easy 
to sec that fear and dissension prevailed among them; 
some of the men— but these, with one exception, were 
bachelors— looked wistfully upon us as we rode lightly 
and swiftly by, and then impatiently at their own lumber- 
ing wagons and heavy-gaited oxen. Others were unwill- 
ing to advance at all, until the party they had left behiiid 
should have rejoined them. Many were murmuring against 
the leader they had chosen, and wished to depose him; 
and this discontent was fomented by some ambidoos 
spirits, who had hopes of succeeding in his place. The 
women were divided between regrets for the homes they 
had left and fear of the deserts and savages before them. 

We soop left them far behind, and hoped that we had 
taken a final leave; but our companions’ wagon stuck so 
long in a deep muddy ditch that before it was extricated 
the van of the emigrant caravan appeared again, descend- 
ing a ridge close at hand. Wagon after wagon plun^ 
through the mud; and as it was nearly noon, and the place 
promised shade and water, we saw with satisfaction that 
they were resolved to encamp. Soon the wagons were 
wheeled into a drcle: the catdc were grazing over the 
meadow, and the men, with sour, sullen faces, were look- 
ing about for wood and wat^. They seemed to meet but 
indifferent success. As we left the ground, 1 saw a tall, 
slouching fellow, with the nasal accent of “down east," 
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•contemplating the contents of his tin cup, which he bad 
just filled with water. 

“Loot here, you,” said he; “it ’s chock-full of animals! “ 
The cup, as Wheld it out, exhibited in fact an extraor- 
dinary variety and pofusion of animal and vegeubk life, 
up the little and looking back on the 
meadow, we could easily see that all was not right in the 
camp of the emigrants. The men were crowded together, 
and an angry discussion seemed to be going fonvaid, 

R was missing from his wonted place in the line, and 

the captain told us that he had remained behind to get his 
horse shod by a blacksmith attached to the emi^t 
party, Sometlung whispered in our ears that mischief was 
on foot; we kept on, however, and coming soon to a 
scream of tolerable water, we stopped to rest and dine. 
Still the absentee lingered behind, At last, at the distance 
of a mile, he and his horse suddenly appeared, sharply de- 
fined against the sky on the summit of a hill; and close 
behind, a huge white object rose slowly into view, 
“What is that blockhead bringing with him now?’* 

A moment dispelled the mystery. Slowly and solemnly, 
one behind the other, four long trains of oxen and four 
emigrant wagons rolled over the crest of the hill and 

gravely descended, while R rode in state in the vaa 

It seems chat, during chc process of shoeing the horse, the 
smothered dissensions among the emigrants suddenly 
broke into open tupcuie. Some insisted on pushing fo^ 
ward, some on remaining where they were, and some on 
going back. Keaesley, their captain, threw up his com- 
mand in disgust. “And now, boys,” said he, “if any of you 
are for going ahead, just you come along with me.” 

Four wagons, with ten men, one woman, and one small 
child, made up the force of the “go-ahead” faction, and 
R— with his usual proclivity toward mischief, invited 
them to join our party. Fear of the Indians— for I can 
conceive no other motive— must have mduoed him to 
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comt so bordensoroe aa alliance. At all ercni^ die pio- 
cceding was a cool one. The men who jorned ^ it is tzu^ 
were all that conld be desired; rude indeed in manaeis* 
but fnnkt manlyf and inteUigent To tell them we could 
not kavel with them was out of the quesdoa 1 merely le- 
minded Kearsley that if his oxen conul not keep up with 
our mules he must expect to be kft behind, as we could 
not consent to be further delayed on die journey; but he 
immediately lepEed, that his oxen "^shotdd keep up; and 
if they could n't, why» he allowed, he 'd hnd ont how to 
make 'em.” 

On the next day, as h chanced, our English compamons 
broke the axle-tree of their wagon, and down came die 
whole cninbrons machine lumbering into the bed of a 
brook. Here was a day's work cut out for us. Meanwhile 
our emigrant associates kept on tbdr way, and so vigo^ 
ously did they ur« forward their powerful oxen, that, 
what with the broken axle-tree and other mishaps, it w» 
full a week before we oyertook them; when at length we 
discovered them, one afternoon, crawling qniedy along 
the sandy brink of the PlattCL But meanwhile various iiH 
cideots occurred to ourselves. 

It was probable that at this stage of our journey the 
Pawnees would attempt to rob us. We began therefore to 
stand guard in turn, dividing the nightrinto thief watcha^ 
and appointing two men for each. Desburiers and I held 
guara topthcr. We did not march with^inilitaiy precision 
to and no before the tents: our discipline was by no 
means so strict. We wrapped ourselves in our blanketa, 
and sat down by the fire; and Deslauriers, combining his 
culinaiy functions with his duties as seodnei, empbyed 
himsclt in boiling the head of an antelope for our break- 
huc, Yet we were models of vigilance in comparison with 
some (rf the party; for the ordhary practice of the guard 
was to lay his rifle on the ground, and, enveloping his 
nose in m blanket, meditate on his mistress, or whatever 
subject best pleased him. This is all well enough when 
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tmonff Indians who do noc habitually proceed further in. 
their Msdlhy than robbing traTellets of their horses and 
mules, though, indeed, a Pawnee’s forbearance is pot al- 
ways to be trusted} but in certain regions farther to the 
, west, the guard must beware how he e^iposes his person to 
the light of the fire, lest some keen-eyed skulking marks- 
man should let fly abullet or an arrow from the daikneas. 

Among.various tales that circulated around our camp* 
fire was one told by Boisverd, and not inappropriate here. 
He was trapping with several companions on the skirts of 
the Blackfoot country. The man on guard, knowing that 
tc behooved him to put forth his utmost precautioo, kept 
aloof from the fire-ligKt, and sat watc^g intently on aM 
sides. Ac length he was aware of a daA crouching figure, 
stealing noiselessly into the^irclc of ^ light. He h^y 
cocked his rifle, but the sharp click of the lock caught the 
car of the Blackfoot, whose senses were all on the alert 
Raising his arrow, already fitted to the string, he shot it 
in the direction of the sound. So sure was his aim, that he 
drove it through the throat of the unfortunate guard, and 
then, with a loud yell, bounded from the camp 
As I looked at the partner of my watch, puffing and 
blowing over his fire, it occurred to me that he not 
prove the most efficient au.riliaiy in time of trouble. 

“Desburiem,” said 1, ^would you run away if the 
Pawnees should fire at os?” 

"^Ahf om, mi, Monsimr he replied very decisively. 
At this instant a whimsical variety of voices,— barks, 
howls, yelps, and whines,— all mingled together, sounded 
from the prairie, not for of , as if a conclave of wolves of 
every age and sex were assembled there. Deslauiien 
looked up from his work with a laugh, and began to imi- 
tate this medley of sounds with a ludicrous accuracy. At 
this they were repeated with redoubled emphasis, the 
iDusidan being apparently indignant at the successful 
efforts of a itvaL They all proceeded from the throat of 
one'lhtle wolf, not larger chan a spaniel, seated by himself 
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ac some disnocc. He was of the species called the pniiie- 
wolf: a giim-visagedt but hanmess little brute, whose 
woet propensity is creeping among horses and gnawing 
the ropes of raw hide by which they are picketed around 
• the camp. Other beasts roam the prairies, far more fooni-< 
dable iu aspept and in character. These are the large white 
and gray wolves, whose deep howl we beard at intervals 
friun far and near. 

Ac last I fell into a doze, and awaking from it; found 
Deslaorieis fast asleep. Scandalized by this breach of dis- 
cipline, I was about to stimulate his vigilance by stirring 
him with the stock of my rifle; but, compassion prevail- 
ing, I determined to let him sleep awhile, and then arouse 
him to administer a sintable reproof for such forgetfulness 
of duty, l^ow and then I walked the rounds among the 
silent horses, to see that all was right The night was chill, 
damp, and dark, the dank grass bending under the icy 
dewdrops. At the distance of a rod or cwo the tents were 
invisible and nothing could be seen but the obscure fig- 
ures of the horses, deeply breathing, and restlessly scartii^ 
as they slept, or sdll ^wly champing the grass. Far 
beyon^the black outline of the prairie, there was a ruddy 
light, gradually kcieasing, fike the glow a confli^- 
tion; undl at length the broad disk of the m<k>n, blood- 
ied, and TBsdy magnified by the vapors, rose slowly upon 
the darkness, decked by one or two little clouds, and as 
the light poured over the gbomy plain, a fierce and stem 
howl, close at hand, seemed to greet it as an unwelcome 
intruder. There was something impresive and awful in the 
place and the hour; for 1 and the beasts were all that had 
consciousness for many a league around. 

Some days elapsed, and brought us near the Platte. Two 
men on horseback approached us one morning, and we 
watched them with the curiosity and interest that, upon 
the solitude of the plains, such an encounter always a- 
cites. They were evidently whites, from their m^e of 
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lidingp tboughf contrazy to the usage of that r^ioiit 
neither of them carried a rifle. 

‘Tools!” remarked Henry QiatiJlon, “to ride that 
on the prairie} Pawnee And them— then they catch it” 
Pawnee bed found them, and they had come very near 
*^citduag indeed, no^ng saved them but the tp* 
pioach St our pnrty. Shaw and 1 knew one of themr-a 
man named Turner, whom we had seen at Westport He 
and his companion belonged to an emigrant party en- 
camped a few miles in advance, and had ictumed to look 
for some stray oxen, leaving their rifle^vith character- 
istic rashness or ignorance, behind theff Ttieii neglect 
had nearly cost them dear; for, jost before we came up, 
half-a-dozen Indians approached, and, sering them appar- 
ently defenceless, one of the rascals seized the bridle of 
Turner’s horse and ordered him to dismount Turner was 
wholly unarmed} but the other jerked a pistol out of his 
pocket, at which the Pawnee recoiled} and just then some 
of our men appearic^ in the distance, the whole party 
whipped their rugged little horses and made ofl. In no 
wty daunted, Turner foolishly persisted in going forward. 

Long after leaving him, ar^ late that afternoon, in the 
midst of a gloomy and barren prairie, we ramc suddenly 

3 on the great of the Pawnees, leading from theif 
lages on the Platte to their war and hunting munds to 
the southward. Here every summer passes the motley 
concourse: thousands of savages, men, women, and chil- 
dren, horses and mules, laden with their weapons and im- 
plements, and an innumerable mulritnde of unruly wolfish 
dogs, who have not acquired the civilized accomplishment 
of barking, but howl like their wild cousins of the prairie. 

The permanent winter villages of the Pawnees stand on 
the lower Platte, but throughout the summer the greater 
part of the inhabitants are wandering over the plains, — a 
treacherous, cowardly banditti, who, by a thousand acts 
of pillage and murder, have deserved chastisement at the 
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farads of goremineat Last year a Dahcotah warrior per- 
fonned a notable exploit at one of these villages. He ap- 
pioachcd it alone, in the mid^e of a dark night, and 
dambering np the outside of one of the lodges, whidi 
are in the fonn of a half-sphere, looked in at the ronnd 
bole made at the top for the escape of smoke. The dosky 
light from the emb^ showed him the forms of the sle^ 
log inmates; and dropping lightly through the opening, he 
unsheathed his knife, and, sdriing the fSe, coolly selected 
his victims. One by one, he stabbed and scalped them^ 
when a child suddenly awoke and screamed. He rushed 
from the lodge, yelled a Sioux war-cry, shouted his name 
in triumph and defiance, and darted out upon the dark 
prairie, leaving the whole village behind him in a tumult, 
with the howling and baying of dogs, the screams of 
women, and the yells of the encaged warriors. . 

Our friend Kearsley, as we learned on rejoining him, 
signalized himself by a less bloody achievement. He and 
his men were good woodsmen, well skilled in the use of 
the rifle, but found themselves wholly out of thear element 
on the prairie. None of them had ever seen a bulfdloand 
they had very vague conceptions of hia naCore ai|(9p< 
pearance, On the day after they reached the Platte, loot- 
ing towards a distant swell, they beheld a multitude of 
lime black specks in motion upon its surface. 

“Take your rifles, boys,” said Kearsley, “and we ’ll have 
fresh meat for supper.” This inducement was quite suffi- 
cient The ten men left their wagons, and set out in hot 
hute, some on horseback and some on foot, in pursuit of 
the supposed buffalo. Meanwhile a b^h, grassy ridge shut 
the game from view; but mounting it after half an hour^ 
running and riding, they found themselves suddenly con- 
fronted by about thir^ mounted Pawnees^ Amazement 
and consternation were mutual. Having nothing but their 
bows and arrows, the Indians thought their hour was 
come, and the fate that they were consdous of richly de- 
serving about to overtake them. So they began, one and 
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all, to shout forth the most cordial salutations, running up 
urith extreme earnestness to shake hands with the Mis- 
sourians, who were as much r^oiced as they were to 
escape the expected conflict 
A low, unaulatiog line of sand-hills bounded the hori- 
zon before us. That day we rode ten hours, and it was 
dusk before we entered the hollows and gorges of these 
gloomy little hills. At length we gained the summit, and 
the long-CKpcctcd valley of the Phne lay before us. We 
all drew ran, and sat joyfully looking down upon the 
prospect It was r^ht welcome; strange, too, and striking 
to the imagination, and yet it had not one picturesque or 
beautiful neatnre; nor had it any of the features of gran- 
deur, other than its vast extent, its solitude, and its wild- 
oessL For league after le^e, a plain as level as a lake was 
outspread beneath ns; here and there the Platte, divided 
into a dozen thread-like sluices, was traversing it, end an 
occasional clump of wood, rising in the midst like a shad- 
owy island, relieved the monotony of the waste. No living 
thing was moving throughout the vast landscape, except 
the lizards that daned over the sand and through the rank 
grass and prickly pears at our feet. 

We had passed the more tedious part of the journey; 
but four hundred miles still intervened between us a^ 
Fort Laramie; and to reach that point cost us the travel of 
three more weeks. During the whole of this time we 
were passing up the middle of a long, narrow, sandy plain, 
leachmg like an outstretched belt nearly to the Rocky 
Mountains. Two lines of sand-hills, broken often into die 
wildest and most fantastic forms, flanked the valley at the 
distance of a mile or two on the right and left; while be- 
yond them lay a barren, trackless waste, extending for 
hundreds of miles to the Arkansas on the one side, and the 
Miswuri on the other. Before and behind us, the levd 
monotony of the plain was unbroken as far as the eye 
could reach. Sometimes it glared in the sun, an expanse of 
hoc, bait sand; sometiines it was veiled by long coarse 
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giiss. Skulls and whitening bones of bnf sdo wtre scat- 
tered eyerywhere; the ground was cracked by myriads of 
them^ and often covered with the circular ind^tanoos 
where the bulls had wallowed in the hot weaiher. From 
every gorge and ravine, opening from the hills, descended 
deep, wed-wom paths, where the buifalo issue twice a 
day in regular procession to drink in the Platte, The hver 
itself runs through the midst, a chin sheet of rapid, turbid 
water, half a mile wide, and scarcely two feet deep. Its 
low banks, for the most part without a bush or a tree, are 
of loose sand, with which the scream is so charged that it 
gntcs on the teeth in drinking. The naked landscape is, 
m itself, dreary and monotonous enough; and yet the wild 
beasts and wild men that frequent the valley of the Platte 
make it a scene of interest and excitement to the tnveller. 
Of those who have journeyed there, scarcely one, per* 
haps, fails to look back with fond regret to his horse and 
his rifle. 

Early in the morning after we reached the Platte, a long 
procession of squalid savages approached our camp, f^ck 
was on foot, leading his horse oy a rope of buU-mde. Hu 
attire consisted merdy of a scanty cincture, and an old 
buffalo robe, tattered and begrimed by use, which hung 
over his shoulders. His head was close shaven, except a 
ridge of hair reaching over the crown from the middle of 
the forehead, very much like the long bristles on the back 
of a hyena, and be carried his bow and arrows in his hand, 
while his meagre linle horse was laden with dried buffalo 
meat, the produce of his hunting. Such were the first 
specimens that we met— and very indifferent ones they 
were— of the genuine savages of the prairie 

They were the Pawnees whom Kearsley had encoun* 
tered the day before, and bdonged to a large hunting* 
p^, known to be ranging the prairie in & vicinity. 
They strode rapidly by, within a fnrlong of our tents, not 
pausing or looking towards us, after the manner of Indi- 
ans when meditating mischief, or conscious of ilt desert 
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I vent out to meet thenif and had an amicable conference 
vith the chief, presenting him with half a pound of to* 
bacco, at whi^ unmerited bounty he expressed miu^ 
gred^cadofL These fellows; or some of their companiona, 
had commined a dastardly outrage u^n an emigrant 
party in advance of us. Two men, at a dis^cc from the 
rest, were seized by them, but, lashing their horses, they 
broke away and fled. At this the Pawnees raised the yell 
and shot at them, transfixing the hindmost through the 
back with several arrows, while ,his companion galloped 
away and brought in the news to his party. The panio- 
fftricken emigrants remained for several days in camp, not 
daring even to send out in quest of the dead body. 

Our New England climate is mild and equable com- 
pared with that of the Platte. This vcij^ morning, fpr 
instance, was close and sultry, the sun rismg with a faint 
oppressive heat; when suddenly darkness gathered in the 
west, and a furious blast of sleet and hail drove full in our 
faces, ixy cold, and urged with such demoniac vehemence 
that it idt like a storm of needles. It was curious to see 
the bones; they faced about in extreme displeasure, hold- 
ing their tails like whipped dogs, and shivering as the 
angry gusts, howling louder than a concert of wolves, 
swept over us. Wright's long train of mules came sweep- 
ing round before the storm, like a flight of snow-birds 
driven by a winter tempest. Thus we all remained sta- 
tionary for some minute^ crouching close to our horses’ 
necks, much too surly to speak, though once the captain 
looked up from between the collars of his coat, his face 
blood-red, and the muscles of his mouth contracted by 
the cold into a most ludicrous grin of agony. He grumblra 
something that sounded like a curse, directed, as we be- 
lieved, against the unhappy hour when he had flrst thought 
of leaving home. The thing was too good to bst long; and 
the instant the putis of wind subsided we pitched our 
tents, and remained in camp for the rest of a gloomy and 
lowing day. The emigrants also encamped near at hand. 
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We being £rst on the ground, had appropriated all the 
wood within reuh; 90 that our fire alone blazed cheerily, 
Around it soon ^thercd a group of uncouth figurea, 
shivering in the dii2zling tain. Conspicuous among thou 
were two or three of the half-savage men who spend thdi 
reckless lives in trapping among the Rocky Mountains, or 
in trading for the Fur Company in the Indian villa^ 
They were all of Canadian extraction; their hard, weadur- 
beaten faces and bushy moustaches looked out from be- 
neath the hoods of their white capotes with a bad and 
brutish expression, as if their owners might be the willmg 
agents of any villainy. And such in fact is the character of 
many of these men. 

On the day following we overtook Keaialey^a wagons, 
and thenceforward, for a week or two, we were feUnw- 
travellers. One good effect, at least, resulted from the alli- 
ance; it materially diminished the fatigues of standing 
guard; for the p^ being now more numerous, there 
were longer interval between each man’s turns of duty. 



CHAPTER VII 


Ti^ iujfah 

F ovi uis on the Platte, and yet no buffalo! Last 
years’ signs of them were prorokingly abundanq 
and wood being extremely scarce, ve found an ad- 
minble snbstitnte in the bm de whe, vhich bmns like 
peat, producii^ no unpleasant elects. The wagons one 
motmng had left the camp; Shaw and 1 were already on 
hoiseb^ but Henry Cbadlhm still sat cross-legged by 
the dead emto of the fire, playing pensively with die 
lock of his rille, whiie his sturdy Wyandot pony stood 
'quietly behind him, lookii^ over his head. At last he got 
up, patted the neck of the poi^ (which, from an exag- 
gerated appreciaiion of his merits, he had christened Tive 
Hundred Dollar”}, and then mounted, with a melancholy 

"Wluti$it,H€niy?” 

"Ah, 1 feel lonesome; 1 never been here before but I see 
away yonder over the buttes, and down there on the 
prairie, black-all black with buffalo.” 
Imthr.4frmna)ii.hnaDd.lle&.r]]e.i2iu»y ■n.stamh.nf.an. 
antelope, until, at the distance of a mile ot two on the 
right, the tall whits wagons and the little black specks of 
hoisemen were just visible, so slowly advanciiig that th^ 
teemed motianless; and far on the left rose the broken line 
of scorched, desolate sand-hills. The vast plain waved with 

fij 
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tall xank gmSf that swqit our horses* liellies; it swayed to 
and fro in billows with the light breeze, and fax and near 
antelope and woIycs were movii^ through it, the hairy 
backs of the latter alternately appearing and disappearing 
as they bounded awkwardly along; while the antelope, 
with ^ simple curiosity peculiar to them, would often 
approach us closely, their litdc horns and white throats 
just visible above the grasstops, as they gazed eagerly ac 
os with their round black eye& 

I dismounted, and amused myself with firing at the 
wolves. Hen^ attentively scrutinized the surrounding 
landscape; at he ^ve a shout, and called on me to 
mount again, pointing m the direction of the sand-hills. 
A mile a^ a half from os two black specks slowly trav- 
ersed the bale glaring face of one of them, and disap* 
peared behind the summit. “Let us gol” cried Henry, 
belaboring the sides of “Five Hundred Dollar;” and I 
following in hjs wake, we gallpped rapidly through the 
rank grass toward the base m the bilk 
From one of their openings descended a deep 
widening as it issued on the praine. We enured it, and 
galloping up, in a moment were surrounded by the bleak 
sand-hilk Half of their steep sides were bore; the rest . 
were scantily clothed with dumps of grass, and varibus « 
uncouth plants, conspicuous among which appeared the 
repdle-like prickly-pear. They were gashed witn number'' 
less ravines; and as the sky had suddenly darkened, and a 
cold gusty wind arisen, the strange shrubs and the dreary 
hills looked doubly wdd and desolate. But Henr/s face 
was all eagerness. He tore off a little hair from the piece 
of buifalo-robe under his saddle, and threw it up, to show ■ 
the coune of the wind. It blew directly before us. The 
game were therefore to leeward, and it ^vas necessary to 
make our best speed to get round them. 

We scrambled from this ravine, and, galloping away 
through the hollows, soon found another, win^g like a ; 
snake among the hills, and so deep that it completely con-'> 
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ceded ns. We rode op the bottom of ii, glancing thimigli 
the bushes at its edge, dll Heniy abrupdy jerked hb idn, 
and slid out of hb saddle. Full a quarter of a mile distant, 
on the outline of the farthest hill, a long procession of 
buffalo were walking, in Indian die, with <he utmost 
mvity and delibendon; then more appeared, clambering 
Tiom a hollow not far off, and ascending, one behind the 
other, the grassy slope of another hill; then a shaggy head 
and a pair of shon broken horns bsued out of a ravine 
close at hand, and with a slow, stately ste^, one by one, 
the enormous brutes came into view, taking thdr way 
across the valley, wholly unconscious of an enemy. In a 
moment Henry was worming bb way, lying flat on the 
ground, through grass and prickly-pears, towards bb un- 
suspecting victims. He had with him both my rifle and hb 
own. He was soon out of sight, and sdll the buffalo kept 
bsuing into the valley. For a long time all was sflent; I sat 
holding hb horse, and wondei^ what he was about, 
when suddenly, in rapid succession, came the sharp it- 
ports of the two rifles, and the whole line of buffalo, 
quickening their pace into a clumsy trot, gradually db- 
appeared over the ridge of the hilL Henry rose to hb feet, 
and stood looking after them, 

“You have missed them,” said I, 


“Yes,” said Hemy; “let us go.” He descended into the 
ravine, loaded the rides, and mounted hb horse. 

We rode up the hill after the buffalo. The herd was out 
□f sight when we reached the top, but lying on the grass, 
not far off, was one quite lifeless, and another vioiratiy 
struggling in the death-agony. 

from a distance of more than a hundred and fifty yar^, 
and both balls had passed through the lungs, the true 
mark in shooting buffalo. 

The darkness increased, and a driving storm came on. 
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dbe science of a connoissear, while I vsinljr tried to imi- 
tate him. Old Hendrick recoiled with honor and indign- 
don when 1 cadcarored to de the meat to the strings oi 
taw hide, always carried for this purpose, dangling at the 
back of ^e saddle. After some dimculty we overcame hh 
scruples} and, heavily burdened with the more eligible 
portions of tlK buifal^ we set out on our return. Scarcely 
nod we emerged from the labyrinth of gorges and ravines 
and issued upon the open prairie, when the prickling sled 
came driving, gust upon gW, directly in our faces. It wai 
strangely darl^ though wanting still an hour of sunset 
The freezing storm soon penetrated to the skin, but tlu 
uneasy trot of our heavy-gaited horses kept ns warn 
enough, as we forced them unwillingly in the teeth of tbt 
sleet and rain, by the powerful suasion of onr Indiar 
whips. The prairie in this place was hard and level A 
iourishing colony of prairie-dogs had burrowed into ii 
in every direcdoiv and the little mounds of fresh eaitl 
around their boles were about as numerous as the hills It 
a cornfield} but net a yelp was to be heard} not 
of a single cicizen was visiole} all had retired to th^^th 
of their burrows, and we envied them thdr and com 
fortable habitatiom. An hour’s hard riding showed us ouj 
tent dimly looming through the storm, one side puffe( 
out by the force of the wind, and the other collapsed in 
pxoporcion, while the disconsolate horses stood shivering 
close around, and the wind kept up a dismal whistling in 
the boughs of three old half-dead trees above. Shaw, like 
a pattujrch, sat on his saddle in the entrance, with a pipe 
in his mouth and his arms folded, contemplating, with 
cool satisfaction, the piles of meat that we flung on the 
nound before him. A dark and dreary night succeeded} 
but the sun rose with a heat so sultry and languid chat the 
captain excused himself on that account from waylaying 
an old buf alo bull who with stupid gravity was walking 
over the prairie to drink at the river. So much for the 
climate or the Pkttpi 
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But it was not the weather alone that had produced this 
sodden abatement of the sportsmaa-lJhe which the 
captain had always professed. He had been out on the 
afternoon before, together with several members of his 
paityj but their hunting was attended with no other r&* 
suit than the loss of one of their best horses, severe^ in- 
joied by Sorel, in vainly chasing a wounded bull The 
captain, whose ideas of hard riding were all derived from 
transatkntic sources, expressed the utmost amazement at 
the feats of Sorel, who went leaping ravines, and dashing 
at full speed up and down the sides of precipitous hills, 
lashing his horse with the recklessness of a Ro^ Moun- 
tain rider. Unfortunately for the poor animal he was the 

property of R , gainst whom Sorel entertained an 

unbounded aversion. The captain himself, it seemed, bad 
also attempted to “run” a buffalo, but though a good and 
practised hoiseman, he had soon given over the attempt, 
being astonished and utterly disgusted at the nature of 
the ^und he was required to ride over. 

“Here ’s old Papin and Frederic, down from Fort 
Laramie,” shouted Heniy, as we returned from a recon- 
noitring tour on the next morning. We had for some days 
expect^ this encounter. Papin was the hourgeoiSf or 
“boss,” of Fort Laramie. He had come down the river 


with the buffalo-robes and the beaver, the produce of the 
last winter's trading. 1 had among our baggage a letter 
which 1 wished to commit to their hands; so requesting 
Henry to detain the boats if he could until my return, 1 
aet out after the wagons. They were about four miles in 
advance. In half an hour 1 overtook them, got the letter, 
trotted back upon the trail, and looking carefully, as I 


rode, saw a patch of broken storm-blasted ties, and, 
moving near ±em, some little black specks like men and 
horses. Arriving at the place, 1 found a strai^ assembly. 
The boats, eleven in namber, deep-laden with the skins, 
bugged close to the shore, to escape being borne down 
by & swift enrrent. The rowers, swarti^ ignoble Men- 
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c&ns, turned their bnictsh faces upwards to looki as 1 
reached the bank. Papin sat in the middle of one of the 
boats, upon the canvas coveting that protected the cargo. 
He was a stout, robust fellow, with a little gray eye, chat 
had a peculiarly sly twinkle, “Frederic/' dao, stretched 
his tall raW'-boned proportions close by the bourgeois^ 
and “mountain men" completed the group: some looog- 
ing in the boats, some strolling on shore; some atdred in 
gayly-painted buf alo robes, like Indian dandies; some 
with hair saturated with red paint, and plastered with glue 
to their temples; and one bedaubed with venniiioii upon 
the forehead and each cheek. They were a mongrel race; 
yet the French blood seemed to predominate; in a few* 
indeed, might be seen the black snaky eye of the Indian 
half-breed, and, one and all, they seemed to aim at assuni-* 
ladng themselves to their red associates. 

1 shook hands with the bourgeois, and delivered the 
letter; then the boats swung round into the stream 
floated away, They had reason for haste, for already th? 
voyage from Fort Laranue had occupied a full month, 
and the river was growing daily more shallow. Fifty times 
a day the boats bad been aground; indeed, those who navi- 
gate the Platte invariably spend half their time upon sand- 
bars. Two of these boa^ the property of private tradei^ 
afterwards separating from the rest, got bopelealy in- 
volved in the shallows, not very far from tne Pawnee 
villages, and were soon surrounded by*if swarm of the 
inhabitants. They carried off everything that they 
thought valuable, including most of the robes; and 
amused themselves by tying up the men left on guards 
and soundly whipping them with sticks. 

We encamped that night upon the bank of the river. 
Among the emigrants was an overgrown boy, some 
eighteen years old, with a head as round and about as 
laige as a pumpkin, and fever-and-ague fits had dyed his 
face of a corresponding color. He wore an old wmre hat, 
tied under his chin with a handkerchief; his body was 
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short and stout, but his legs were of ^ 

appoUtag length. 1 observed him at brcasong the 
hill with gigantic strides, and standing ™ sky on 
the summit, like a colossal pair of tongs, r? momrat afttf 
we heard him screaming fianrically bchP 
notbii^ doubting that he was in the clut^^ . Ir^ians of 
grimly bears, some of the party caught ™ 

ran to the rescue. His outcncs, howc/^» ^ 

ebullition of joyous excitement; he had two wolf 
pups to their burrow, and was on his 
away like a dog at the mouth of the hol®> 

Before morning he caused more serio^f disquiet m the 
camp. It was his turn to hold the 
sooner was he called up than he cooll{. 
ol saddlc'^ags under a wagon, bjs 
closed his eyes, opened his mouth, an^^ . 
guard on our side of the camp, thinkin]^ ^ ^ 

dutjya look after the catdc of the contented 

himsdf with watching onr own horaf® ^ nuil»; w 
wolves, he said, were unusually noisy; b^^^ ^ °° ^nief 
was anticipated until the sun rose, ^ 

horn was in sight, The cattle were gon^. ™ 

quietly slumbering, the wolves had 
Then we reape J the fiute of R_># P«c«>«s pl«i of 
travelling in company with emigrants, j leave them m 
their distress was not to be thought of, f ^ 
to wait until the cattle could be searched , P®*" 

sible, recovered, But the reader may ci^us 
what punishment awaited the faithle^ ^ ^ 

wholesome law of the prairie, he who fa^. 

IS condemned to walk ad day, 'leading ^ Oy ttic 

bridle; and we found much fault wi^ compamona 

for not enforcing such a sentence on th^ Nevw- 

thcless, had he been one of our own parf)^ ' J 

that he would in like manner have 

the emigranis went farther than mere ^ 

decreed that since Tom could n’t stand without fall- 
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nig asleep, he should n't stand guard at ah, and heacefo^ 
ward his slumbers were unbrokm. Establishing* snch a 
premium on drowsiness could have no very beneficial ef- ' 
rect upon the vigilance of our sentinels; for it is far from 

S ole, after riding from sunrise to sunset, ta feel yoar 
:r8 Jotemipted by the butt of a rific nudging yoiil 
side, and a sleepy voice growling in your ear that you most 
get up, to shiver and freeze W three weary houn at 


^ffalo! buffalo!” It was but a grim old boh, roaming 
the prairie by himself in misanthropic seclusion; but there 
might be more behind the hills. Dreading the monotoi^ 
and languor of the camp, Shaw and I saddled our horses, 
buckled our holsters in their places, and set out with 
Henry ChatUlou in search of game. Henry, not in- 
tending to take part in the chase, but merely conduct^ 
us, carried his tide with him, while we left ours bchino 
as encumbrances. We rode for some five or six miles, and 
saw io living thing but wolves, snakes, and prairie«dogi 
"This won’t do at all,” said Shaw, 

"What won’t do?" n 

"There ’a no wood about here to make a litter the 
wounded man: I have an idea that one of ns wi^^ed 
soinecfaing of the sort before the day is over." 

There was some foundation for such an idea, for the 
ground was none of the best for a race, and «ew worse 
continually as we proceeded; indeed, it soon became des- 
perately bad, consisting of abrupt hills and deep hoUowSi 
cut by frequent ravines not easy to pass. At len^ a mile 
in adduce, we saw a band of bulk Some were scattered 
grazing over a green declivity, while the rest were 
crowded together in the wide hollow below. Makmg a 
circuit; to keep out of sight, we rode towards them, 
until we ascenoed a hill, within a furlong of them, be- 
yond which nothing intervened that could possib^ 
screen us from thar view. We dismounted behizid 
the ridge, just out of s^ht, drew our saddle-girtiis, O- 
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tmiiied our phtols, and mountiiig again, rode over the 
IiillfT and descended at a canter cowards them, bending 
cloK to our horses' necks. Instantly they took the alamn 
those on the hill descended, those below gathered into a 
mass, and the whole got into modon, should^ing each 
other along at a dumsy gallop. We followed, spurring our 
horses to full speed; and as the herd tush^, crowding 
and trampling in terror through an opening in che hills, 
we were close at their heels, half sufFocared by the clouds 
of dust. But as we drew near, their alarm and speed in- 
creased; our horses, being new to the work, showed signs 
of the utmost fear, bounding violently aside as we ap- 
proached, and refusing to enter among the herd. The 
Buffalo now broke into several small bodies, scampering 
over the hills in different directions, and I lost sight of 
Shaw; neither of us knew where the other had gone. Old 
Pontiac raa like a frandc elephant up hill and down hill, 
his poi^brous hoofs smkmg the prairie like sledge- 
bammeis. He showed a curious muctore of eagerness iiA 
terror, stnining to overtake the panic-stricken herd, but 
constantly recoiling in dismay as we drew near. The fugi- 
tives, indeed, offered no very attractive spectacle with 
their shaggy manes and the tattered remnants of their 
last winter's hair covering their bacb in irregular shreds 
and patches, and Dying off in the wind as they ran, At 
length I urged mv horse close behind a bull, and after 
oying in vain, by blows and spurring, to bring him along- 
siae, I fired from this disadvantageous position. At the 
report Pontiac swerved so much that I was agab thrown 
a little behind the game. The bullet, entering too much in 
file rear, laheh to disa'die fiie 'onfi; lor a 'oufiaio requires 
Do be shot at particular points, or he will certainly escape. 
The herd ran up a hill, and I followed in pursuit. As Pon- 
tiac rushed headlong down on the other side, I saw Shaw 
and Henry descenoing the hollow on the right, at a Id- 
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ertc^ and their hoofs twinkling through a cloud of dust. 

At that moment i heard Shaw and Hcniy shouting to 
me; but the muscles of a stronger arm than mine could not 
have checked at once the f oiious course of Pontiaq whose 
mouth was as insensible as leather. Added to this, I rode 
him that morning with a snadle, havii^ the day before, 
for the bene&t of my other horse, unbuckled from my 
bridle the curb which I commonly used. A stronger and 
hardier brute never trod the prairie; but the novel asht 
of the buffalo £lled him with terror, and when at lull 
speed he was almost incontroJlable. Gaining the top of 
the ridge, I saw nothing of the buffalo; they had all van- 
ished amid the intricacies of the hills and hollows. Reload- 
ing my pistols, in the best way 1 could, 1 galloped on until 
I saw them again scuttling along at the base of the hill, 
their panic somewhat abated. Down went old Pontiac 
among them, scattering them to the right and left; and 
then we had another long chase. About a dozen bulls were 
before us, scouring over tju hills, rushing down the de- 
clivities with tremendous weight and impetuosity, and 
then laboring with a weary gallop upward. Still ^ndac, 
in spite of spurring and beadng, would not close with 
them. One bull at tength fell a li^e behind the rest, and 
dint of much effort, I urged my horse within six or 
eight yards of his side. His back was darkened with sweat: 
be was pandi^ heavily, while his tongue lolled out a foot 
from his jaws. Gradually I came up abreast of him, urgiiff 
Pomiac with leg and rein nearer to his side, when sud- 
denriy he did what buffalo m such dreumstanoes will 
always do: he sbekened his gallop, and turning towards 
vs, an aspect of mingled rage and distress, lowered 
his huge, shaggy head for a charge. Pontiac, with a snort, 
leaped aside in terror, nearly throwing me to the ground, 
as 1 was wholly unprepared for such an evolodon. I 
ru»d my pistol in a passion to strike him on the head, but 
thinking better of it; ffied the bullet after the bull, who 
bad resumed his flight; then drew lein, and determined to 
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rejoin my companions. It was high dme. The fareath blew 
bard from Pontiac's nostrils, and the sweat rolled in big 
drops down his sides; 1 mys^ felt as if drenched in warm 
water. Fledging myself to take my revenge at a future 
opportuisity, 1 looked about for some indications to show 
me where 1 was, and what comae 1 ooght to pursue; I 
might as well have looked for landmarks in the midst of 
the ocean. How many miles I had run, or in what direc- 
tion, I had no idea; around me the prairie was rolling 
in steep swells and pitches; without a single distinctive 
feature to guide me. I had a little compass hung at my 
neck; and ignorant that the Platte at this point diverged 
considerably from its easterly coune, I thought that by 
keeping to the northward I should certainly reach it. So I 
turned and rode about two hours in that direction. The 
prairie changed as 1 advanced, softening away into easier 
undulations, but nothing like the Platte appeared, nor any 
sign of a human ben^: the same wild endless e3q»iise lay 
around me MU; and to all appearance I was as far from 
my object as ever. I b^n now to think myself in danger 
of being lost, and, reining in my horse, sununoned the 
scanty share of woodcraft that 1 possessed (if that term 
is applicable upon tbe prairie) to extricate me. It occurred 
to me that the buffalo might prove my best guidea I soon 
found one of the paths made by them in th^ passage to 
the river: it ran nearly at right angles to my course; but 
turning my horse's head in the direction it indicated, tus 
freer gait and erected ears assured me that 1 was right, 

But in the meantime my ride had been by no means 
a solitary one. The face of the country was dotted far 
and wide wWi coundess hundreds of huffa’io. They 
trooped along in files and columns, bulls, cows, and calves, 
on the green faces of the declivities in front. They scram- 
bled away over the hills to die right and left; and far off, 
the pale blue swells in the extreme distance were dotted 
with innumerable ^ecks. Sometimes 1 sutprised shaggy 
old bulls grazing alone, or sleeping bebina tbe ridges 1 
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ucended. They would leap up ac roy approach, scare stu- 

e M me through their tangled manes, and then gallop 
y away. The antdope were very numerous; amt as 
they arc always bold when in the neighborhood of buf- 
lalo, they would approach to look at me, gaze hicently 
with their great round eyes, then suddenly leap aside, and 
sbetch l^dy away over the piatrie, as swiftly as a lace- 
hnse. Squalid, ruman-like wolves sneaked through the 
hollows and sandy ravino. Several times I passed duough 
villages of prairie-dogs, who sat, each at the mouth of 
his burrow, holding hts paws before him in a supplicating 
attitude, and yelping away most vehemently, whisking 
his little tail with every squeaking cry he uttered Prairie- 
dogs an not fastidious in their choice of companions; 
Vssious long checkered snakes were sunning themselves 
in the midst of the village, and demure little gray owls, 
with a large white ring aiouiMi each eye, were perched 
ode by side with the rightful inhabitants. The prairie 
teemed with life. Again and again 1 looked coward the 
crowded hillsides, and was sure 1 saw horsemen; and rid- 
ing near, with a mixture of hope and dread, for Indians 
were abroad, I found them transformed into a group of 
boffalo. Therc was nothing m human shape amid all this 
vast congregation of brute forms. 

When 1 turned down the buffalo path, the pnirk 
Mmed changed; only a wolf or two glided by at intervals; 
like conscious felons, never looking to the r^ht or left 
Being now free from anxiety, I was at leisure to observe 
miiuitety the objects around me; and here, for the first 
tfro^ I noticed insects wholly d^erent from any of the 
varieties found farther to the eastward. Gaudy butterflies 
flutter^ about my horse’s bead; strangely formed beetles, 
glittering with metallic lustre, were crawling upon plants 
that I had never seen before; multitudes of Ikard^ coo, 
were dardng like lightning over die sand. 

I had nm to a great distance from the river, It cost jne a 
ki^ ride on the buffalo path, before I saw, from the ridge 
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of a sand-hill, the pale surface of the Platte glistcoiiig in 
the midst of its desert valley, and the faint outline of the 
hills beyond waving along the sky. From where I stood, 
not a tree nor a bush nor a living thing was visible 
throughout the whole extent of the sun-scorched land- 
scapCL In half an hour 1 came upon the trail, not far from 
the liver; and seeing that the party had not yet passed, I 
turned eastward to meet them, old Pontiac's long swing- 
ing trot again assuring me chat I was right in doing so. 
Having been slightly ill on leaving camp in the morning, 
six or seven hours of rough riding had fatigued me ex- 
tremely. 1 soon stopped, therefore, flung my saddle on 
the ground, and wi^ my head resting on it, and my 
horse’s trail-rope tied loosely to my arm, lay waiting the 
arrival of the party, speculating meanwhile on the extent 
of the injuiics Pontiac had received. At length the white 
wagon coverings rose from the verge of the plain. By a 
singular coinpideace, almost at the same moment two 
horsemen aj^peared coming down from the hills. They 
were Shaw and Henry, wlw had searched for me awhife 
in the morning, but well knowing the futility of till 
attempt in such a broken country, bad placed themselves 
on the top of the highest hill they could find, and picket- 
ing their horses near them, as a signal to me, had lain 
down and fallen asleep. The stray cattle had been recov- 
ered, as the emigrants told us, about noon. Before sunset, 
we pushed forward eight miles farther. 

7, ]946.-Four men are mining: R , Sorel, and two 

eoiignnts. Tb^ set oot ths mnnibg ^cr buffilo, and ha?e not 
yn made diw appeerance; whether Uled or lost, we canooc telL* 

I find the above in my note-book, and well remember 
the council held on the occasion. Our fire was the scene 
of it; for Che superiority of Henry Chatillon’s experience 
and dldll made him the resort of the whole camp upon 
« every question of difficulty. He was moulding b^cts at 
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tbe fire;, when the captain drew near, with a perturbed 
and carewom expression of countenance, faithfully le^ 
fleeted oa the heavy features of Jack, who followed close 
behind. Then the emigrants came straggling ffom their 
wagons to^vards the common centre. Various suggestions 
wem made, to account for the absence of the four men, 
and one or two of the emigrants declared that, when out 
after the cattle, they had seen Indians dogging them, and 
crawling like wolves along the ridges of the hills. At this 
the captain slowly shook his head wtrh double gravity, 
and solemnly remarked,^ 

"It ’s a serious thing to be travelling through this cursed 
wilderness;" an opinion in which Jack immediately tx- 
pressed a thorough coincidence. Henry would not com- 
mit himself by declaring any posdve opinion. 

“Maybe he only followed the buffalo too far; maybe 
Indkn kill him; maybe he got lost; I cannot tell," 

With this the auditors were obliged to rest concent; 
the emigrants, not in the least alarmed, though curious to 
know what had become of their comrades, walked back 
to their wagons, and the captain betook himself pensively 
to his tent. Show and 1 followed his example. 
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laUng hench Lem 

O N THE eighth of June, at eleven o'clock, we reached 
the South Fork of the Platte, at the usual fording- 
place. For league upon league the desert wiifoim- 
icy of the prospect was almost onbroken; the hills were 
dotted with fele tufts of shrivelled grass, but bettvixt these 
the white s£id was glaring in the sun; and the channel of 
the river, almost on a level with the plain, was but one great 
sand-bed, about half a mile wide. It was covered wj|| 
mter but so scantily that the bottom was scarcely hidde^ 
for, wide as it is, the average depth of the Platte does not at 
this point exceed a foot and a half. Stopping near its bank, 
we gathered tois ie mkf and made a meal of buffalo- 
meat. Far off, on the other side, was a green meadow, 
where we could see the white tents and wagons of an 
emigrant camp; and just opposite to us we could discern 
a group of men and animals at the water’s edge. Four or 
five horsemen soon entered the rwei, and in ten minutes 
had waded across and clambered up the loose sand-bank. 
They were ill-looking fellows, thin and swarthy, with 
caiewom anxious faces, and lips rigidly compressed They 
had good cause fof anxiety; it was three days since they 
first encamped here, and on the night of their arrival 
they had lose a hundred and twenty-tbree of their best 
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cttde, drinn off by the wolves, throngh liie n^lect of 
the man on guard. This discouraging and alafnung calam«> 
ity VBS not the first that had overtaken them. Si^ letv- 
0^ rhh settlements thi^ had met with nothing but 
nMortune. Some of their party had died; one man had 
been killed by the Pawnees; and about a week before they 
had been plundered by the Daheotahs of all their beat 
horses, the wretched animals on which our visitois were 
mounted being the only ones chat were left. They had 
encamped^ they told us, near sunset, by the side of the 
Platte, and their omi were scattered over the meadow, 
while the horses were feeding a little farther off. Suddenly 
the ridges of the hills were alWe with a swarm of mounted 
Indiana, at least six hundred in nnmbcr, who came pourii^ 
with a yell down towards the camp, rushing up wlthm 
a few rods, to the great terror of the emigrants; when, 
sudden^ wheeling, they swept around the band of horses, 
and in nve minutes disappeared with their prey through 
the opening of the hills. 

As these emigrants were telling their story, we saw 
four other men approaching. Thty proved to be R— 
and his companions, who had encountered no mischance 
of any kind, but had only wandered too far in pursuit of 
the game. They said tb^ had seen no Indians, but only 
‘^iniiUoos of buffalo;” and both R — - and Sorel had 
meat dangling behind their saddles. 

The emigrants recrossed the river, and we prepared to 
follow. First the heavy ox-wagons plunged down the 
bank, and dragged slowly over the sand-beds; sometimes 
the hoofs of the oxen were scarcely wet by the thin sheet 
of water; and the next moment the river would be boiliiw ' 
against their sides, and eddying around the wheels. Inch 
inch they receded from the shore, dwindling every 
moment, until a length they seemed to be floating m 
out in the middle of river. A more critical experiment 
awaited us; for our little mule-cart was ill fitted for the 
passage of so swift a stream. We watched it with anxiety, 
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dU h seemed a motionless white speck in the midst of the 
vecer^ and it was aM)doniess, for it 1^ stuck fast in a 
quicksand. The mules were losing their footing, the 
wheels were sinking deeper and deeper, and the water 
b^n to rise through the bottom and drench the goods 
within. All of ua who had remained on the hither bank 
galloped to the rescue; the men jumped into the water, 
addi^ their strength to that of the nmles, until by much 
effort the cart was extricated, and conveyed in safety 
across. 


As we gained the other bank, a rough group of men 
surrounded us. They were not robust, nor large of frame, 
vet they had an aspect of hardy endurance, Finding at 
home no scope for ±eif energies, they had betaken them- 
selves to the prairie; and in them seemed to be revived, 
with redoubled force, that fierce spirit which impelled 
their anchors, scarcely mote lawless than thonselves, 
from the^rman forests, to inundate Europe, and over- 
whelm the Roman empire. A fortnight afWwards this 
ttnfortunatc party pass^ Fort Laramie, while we weie^ 
there. Not one of tneir missing oxen had been recovered, 
though th^ had remained encamped a week in search of 
them; and they had been compelled to abandon a great 
part of thdr luggage and provisions, and yoke cows and 
nedfers to their wagons to carry them forward upon their 
ioum^, the most toilsome and hazardous pan of which 
lay still before them. 

It is worth noticing that on the Platte one may some- 
times see the shattered wrecks of ancient claw-footed 


tables, well waxed and rubbed, or masive bureaus of 
carved oaL These, some of them no doubt the relics of 
ancestnl prosperity in the colonial dme, must have en- 
countered strange vicissitudes. Brought, perhaps, origi- 
nally from Englind; then, with the declining fortunes of 
their owners, borne across the Alleghanies to the wilder- 
ness of Ohio or Kentucky; then to Illinois or Missouri; 
and now at last fondly stowed away in riic family wagon 
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br (he intenniiuble journ^ to OiegoiL Bat the stem 
privadoQs of the wey oie litik anticipated. The chtfished 
relic ts soon flung out to scorch and crack upon the hot 
prairie. 

We resumd our jodim^j but we had gone scarcely a 

mile when R calUed out from the rear,— 

“We H ’camp here ” 

‘Why do you want to ’camp? Look at the sun. It is not 
three o’clock yet.” 

"We 11 ’camp here!” 

This was the only reply vouchsafed. Deslauriers was in 
advance with his can. Se^g the mule-wagon wheeling 
from the track, he began to turn his own team in the same 
direction. 

. "Go on, I>cskuTicrs;” and the Ikdc cart advanced ag^ 
As we rode on, wc soon heard the wagon of our con- 
federates creaking and jolting behind us, the dnveit 
Wright, discharging a furious volley of oaths against his 
mules; no doubt venting upon them the wrath which he 
dared not direct against a more appropriate object. 

Sometlung of this sort had frequently occurred. Our 
English companion was by no means parml to us, and 
wc thought we discovered in hb conduct an intention to 
thwart and annoy us, especially by retarding the move- 
ments of the party, which he knew that WC were anxious 
to quicken. Tha^ore he would insist on encamping at 
all unseasonable hours, saying that fifteen miles was a suffi- 
cient day’s journey. Finding our wishes disregarded, we 
took the direction of affairs into our own hani. Keeping 
always in advance, to the inexpressible indigoadon of 
R — wc encampd at what time and place we thought 
proper, not much caring whether the rest chose to foUow 
or Dot. They always did so, however, pitching their tent 
near ours, with sullen and wrathful countenances. 

Travetting together on these terms did not suit our 
tastes, and for some time we had meditated a separat^ 
We resolved to leave camp early in the morning, and push 
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f orwaid as rapidly as possible for Fort Lanume, which we 
hoped Co reach, by hard travelling, in four or five days. 
The captain soon trotted up between us, and we explained 
our intentions, 

“A very extraordinary proceeding, upon my wordl’^ 
he remarked. The most prominent impresion in his mind 
evidently was that wc were deserting his party, in what 
he regarded as a very dangerous stage of the journey. We 
ventured to suggest that we were only four in number, 
while his party ^ill included sbfteen men; and as we were 
to go forward and they were to follow, a full proportion 
of the perils he apprehended would fall upon ns. But the 
austeri^ of the captain's features would not relax. “A 
very cxtiaordin^ proceeding, gentlemen!*^ and repeat- 
ing this, he rode oS to confer wi& his principal 

Bcfbie sunrise on the next morning our rent was downj 
we harnessed our best horses to the cart and left the campu 
But hist we shook hands with our friends the emigrant 
who sincerely wished us a safe joflly, though some^ 
others of the party might easily live been consoled had 
we encountered an Indian war-party on the way. The 
captain and his brother were standing on the top of a 
hill, wrapped in thdr plaids, like spirits of the mist, keep- 
ing an anxious eye on the band of horses below. We 
wared adieu to them as we rode off the ground. The cap- 
tiun replied with a salutation of the utmost dignity, which 
Jack tried to imitate, though not with perfect success. 

In five minutes wc had gained the foot of the hills, but 
here we came to a stop. Hendrick was In the shafts, and 
being the incarnation of perverse and brutish obstinacy, 
he utterly refused to move. Deslauriers lashed and swore 
till he was tired, hut Hendrick stood like a rock, grum- 
bling to himself and looking askance at his enemy, until 
he saw a favorable opportunity to take his revenge, when 
he struck out under the shaft with such cool malignity 
ofintendon that Deslauriers only escaped the blow by a 
sudden skip into the air, such as no one but a Frenchman 
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Md achieve, Shaw and he then joined forces, and lasbsdf.' 
B both sides at once. The brute stood still for a while, 
II he could bear it no longer, when he began to kick and 
itunm till He threatened ^ utter demolition of the cart 
M hames. We glanced back at the camp, which was in 
hll aght Our companions, mspired fay emulatiDn, were 
evelling thdi tents and driving in their cattle and hotses. 

*T81k the horse out,'* said 1. 

1 took the saddle from Pontiac and put it upon Hen- 
Irick; the former was harnessed to the cart in an instant. 
^Avme doner cried Deslauriers. Pontiac strode up the 
dt, twitching the little cart after him as if it were a 
(Beer’s weight; and though, as we gained the top, we 
iw the wagons of our deserted comrades just getting into 
Botkm, we had little fear chat they could ovintake ns. 

L Leaving the trail, we struck direoly acroa the country, 
m took the shortest cut to reach the main stream of the 
ratte. A deep ravine suddenly intercepted us. We skirted 
B sides until we found them less abrupt, and then plunged 
Brough in the best way we could. Passing behind the 
fcndy nvines called “Ash Hollow,” we stopped for a 
^ft nooning at the side of a pool of ram-water; but soon 
named our journey, and some hours before sunset de- 
leeoded the ravines and gorges opening downward upon 
m P^ west of Ash Hollow. Our horses waded to the 
udoqk in sand; the sun scorched like fire, and the air 
mriiied with sand^fhes and mosquitoes, 
i. At last we gained the Platte. Foitowing it for about five 
inilGS, we saw, just as the sun was sinking, a great meadow, 
iioned with hundreds of cattle, and beyond them an 
Bcampment of emigrants. A party of them came out to 
PKct us, lookmg upon us at first with cold and suspicious 
fkes. Seeing four men, difierent in appearance and equip- 
Bent from themselves, emerging from the hills; they had 
Bkfii us for the van of the much-dreaded Mormons, whom 
4^ wen vezy apprehensive of encountering. We made 
known our true cWacter, and then they greeted us cor- 
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iboJid ventDic to (rarerse that icgion, tknigli in fact 
sDcli attempts are ofceii made by trappers and Indian 
traders, '^e it>dp with them to their camp. The wag(nu; 
some fifty in number, with here and there a tent int^ 
vening, were arranged as usual in a circle; the best horses 
were picketed in the area within, and the whole ciicum- 
feraice was glowing with the dusky light of fires, dia< 
playing the forms of the women and children who were 
crowded around them. This patriarchal sense was curious 
and striking enough; but we made our escape from the 
place with all possible despatch, being tormented by the 
intrusive questioning of the men who thronged about 
Yankee cuiloshy was nothing to theirs. They demand 
oui names, whence we came, whither we were going, and 
what was our business. The last query was particulariy 
embarrassing; since travelling in that couaQy, or inde^ 
anywhere, from any other motive than gain, was an idea 
of which they took no cognizance. Yet they were fine- 
looking fellows, with an air of frankness, gcoarosity, and 
even courtesy, having come from one of the least bat^ 
banous of the frontier counties. ^ 

We passed about a mile beyond them, and encamped. 
Being too few in number to stand guard without excessive 
farigoe, we oednguish^ our fire, KSt it should attract the 
notice of wandering Indians; and, picketing our horses 
close around us, slept undisturbed till morning. For three 
days we travelled without interruption, and on the eve- 
ning of the third encamped by the well-known spring on 
Scott's Bluf . 

Hen^ CbatiUon and I rode out in the morning, and, 
descent^ the western side of the Bluff, were ctossii^ 
the plain beyond Something that seemed to me a file of 
buffalo came into view, descending the hills several miles 
before us. But Henry reined in his horse, and, peering 
ac^ the prairie with a better and more practis^ ^ 
soon discovered its real natore. ^Indiansl” he said. ^^Old 
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fianltt's lodges^ I believe. Come; let us gol Wabl get u|s* 
liow, *Fivc Hundred Dollar.* And laying on the ksh 
Hdth good^illf be galloped forward* and I rode by bis 
tide. Not long after, a black speck became visible on the 
prairie; fuU two miles o&. It grew larger and larger; it 
issDined the form of a man and horse; and soon we could 
disDcm a naked Indian* careering at fuU gallop towards us. 
When within a furlong he wheeled his horse in a wide 
circle, and made him describe various mystic figures upon 
the prairie; Henry immediately compelled *Tive Hundred 
Doaar'' to ciecute similar evolutions. “Ic if Old Smokers 


village*” said be, interpreting these signals; “didn *t I say 

j 

As the Indian approached we stopped to wait for him, 
when suddenly he vanished* sinking* as it were* into the 
earth. He had come upon one of the deep ravines that 
eveiywhere intersect these prairies. In an instant the 
rough head of his horse stretched upward from the edge* 
and the rider and steed came scrambling out, and bounded 
up to US; a sodden jerk of the rein brought the wild pant'- 
ll^ horse to a full scop. Then followed the needful for- 
mality of shaldng hands. I forget our visitor's name. He 
was a young fellow, of no note in bis nation; yet in his 
pecson and equipments he was a good specimen of a 
Daheotab warrior in his ordinary travelling dress. Like 
most of his people, he was nearly six feet high; lithely 
tod gracefully, yet strongly proportioned; and with a 
skin singularly clear and delicate. He wore no paint; his 
head was bare; and his long hair was gathered in a clump 
ivehind whi^b jittacbcd 

both by way of ornament and of talisman* the mystic 
whistle* made of the wing-bone of the wai-cagle* and 
endowed with various magic virtues. From the back of 
his head descended a line of glittering brass plates* taper- 
ing from the siTe of a doubloon to that of a half-dime, a 
emnbrous ornament* in high vogue among the Daheotafas, 
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and for which th^ pay the traders a most extravagant 
price; his chest aim arms were naked, the buffalo-robe, 
worn over them when at rest, had fallen about his waist, 
and was confined there by a belt This, with the gay 
moccasons on his feet, completed his attire. For aniE he 
carried a (piiver of dog'-skin at his back, and a rude but 
powerful bow In his hand. His horse had no bridle; a cord 
of hair, lashed around his jaw, served in place of one. The 
saddle was made of wood covered with rawhide, and 
both pommel and cancle rose perpendicularly full eight- 
een inches, so that the warrior was wedg^ firmly in 
his seat, whence nothing could dislodge him but the 
bursting of the girths, 

Advancing with our new companion, we found more 
of his people, seated in a circle on the top of a hill-, while 
a rude procession came straggling down the neighboring 
hollow, men, women, and children, with horses dragging 
the lodge-poles behind them. All that morning, as we 
moved forward, tall savages were stalking silently about 
ns. At noon we reached Hone Creek. The mlin body of 
the Indians had arrived before us. On the farther bank 
stood a large and strong man, nearly naked, hplding a 
white horse by a long cord, and eyeing us as wc ap- 
proached. This waff the chief, whom Henry called '*01d 
Smoke.” Just behind him, his youngest and favorite squaw 
sat astride a fine mule, covered with caparisons of whi^ 
ened skins, garnished with blue and white beads, anfi 
fringed with little ornaments of metal that dnkled with 
every movement of the animal. The girl had a light, clear 
complexion, enlivened by a spot of vermilion on each 
cheA; she smiled, not to say grinned, upon us, showing 
two gleaming rows of white teeth. In her hand she car- 
ried the tall knee of her unchivalrous lord, fluttering with 
feathers; bis round white shield hung at the side of her 
mule; and his pipe was slung at her back. Her dress was 
a tonic of decr-sldn, made beautifully white by means of 
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ft ipedes of cky foond on the prairie, onumentecl with 
beus^ armged in %iires more gay than tasteful, and with 
kog fringes at iU the seaixis. Not from the chief 

|i giOQp jof stately figures, their white buifalo-iobea 
Wm orer their shouldeia, gazii^ coldly upon \a\ and 
ktherear, for several acres, the ground was covered with 
a temporary encampment Warriors, women, and chil* 
dren swarmed like bees^ hundreds of dogs, of all siza and 
coiois, ran resdealy about; and, close at hand, the wide 
shallow stream was alive with boys, girls, and yonng 
Hjnaws, splashing, screaming, and laughing in the water« 
at the same time a long train of emigrants with their 
heavy wagons was crossing the creek, and dragging on in 
dow procession by the encampment of the people whom 
and their descendants, im the space of & century, are 
Id awe^ from the face of the earth. 

The encampuicnt itsdf was merely a temporary one 
doling the heat of the day* None of the lodges was 
phehed; but their heavy leather coverings, and the long 
poles used to support them, were scattered everywhere, 
■Dong weapons, domestic utensils, and the rude harness 
of mules and horses. The squaws of each lazy warrior had 
made him a shelter from the sun, by stretching a few 
bnfi^robes, or the comer of a lodge-covering, upon 
Mb; and here he sat in the shade, with a favorite young 
perhaps, at his side, glittering with all imaginable 
tnrikb. Before him stood the insignia of his lank as a 
Warrior, his white shield of bull-hide, his medidne-bag, 
hu bow and quiver, his lance and his pipe, raised aloft on 
• tripod of pob Exc^ die do^ the most active and 
noisy tenants of the camp were the old women, ugly as 
Macbeth^a witches, with hair streaming loose in the wind, 
ttd DOthiim but the tattered fragment cyf an old buffalo- 
lobe to hiM their shrivelled limbs. The day of their 
llfoiitinn paaed two generatioiis ara; how the heaviest 
hboa of the camp devolved upon they must bar- 
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ness the hoiseS) pinch the lodges^ dress the bu^o-iobes, 
and bring in meat fox the hunters. VTirh the cracked 
voices of these hags, the clamoi of dogs, the shouting and 
bughiog of children and girls, and the listless uanqmlli^ 
of the warriois, the whole scene had an effect too livey 
and picturesque to be forgotten. 

We stoppd not far from the Indian camp, and having 
invited some of the chiefs and warriors to oiimer, placed 
before them a repast of biscuit and cofee. Squatted in a 
half-circle on the ground, they soon disposed of it, As we 
rode forward on the afternoon journey, several of our 
late guests accompaiiied usl Anx>ug the rest was a bloated 
savage, of more than three hundred pounds’ weight, chri> 
tened Le Coebon^ in consideration of hjs preposterous 
dimensions, and certain corresponding traits of his chai^ 
■cter. ^*The Hog” bestrode a little white pony, scarcely 
able to bear up under the enormous burd^ though, 1^ 
way of keepb^ up the necessary stimulus, the rider kept 
bo^ feet in constant motion, playing alternately againA 
his nils. The old man was not a chief; he never had ambi' 
tion enough to become one; he was not a warrior nor a 
hunter, for he was too fat and lazy, but he was the richesi 
man in the village. Riches among the Oaheotahs consisc 
in hones, and of these ^*The Hog” had accumulated more 
than thiny. He had already ten times as many as he 
wanted, yet still bis appetite for horses was insatiable. 
Trotting up to me, he shook me by the hand, and gave me 
to understand that he was my nevoted frieiid; then he 
began a series of signs and gesdculatioiis, his oily counte- 
nance radiant with smiles, and his little eyes peeping out 
with a conning twinkle from between the masses of fiesh 
that almost ol^ured them. Knowing nothing at that time ' 
of the sigo-language of the Indians, I could only guess at 
his meaning. So 1 called on Henry to ezplain it. 

“The Hog,” it seems, was anxious to conclude a Mtri- 
mofiial bargain, and barter one of his daughters for my 
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husc. These oreirares I chose to lejec^ at which “Hlie 
still laughing wkh undimmished good humor, 
gatn^ his robe about his shouldeis, and rode away. 

Where we encamped that night, an arm of the Platte ran 
betweoi high bluf s; it was turbid and swift as heretofore, 
but trees were growing on its crambling banks, and there 
was a nook of grass between the water and the hill Just 
before entering this place, we saw the emigrants encamp- 
ing two or thne miles distant on the right; while the 
whole Indian rabble were pouring down the neighboring 
bill m hope of the same sort of entertainment wtuch they 
had experienced from ns. In the savage landscape before 
OUT camp, nothing but the rushing of the Platte broke the 
silence, llrough the ragged boughs of the trees, dilapi- 
dated and half dead, we saw the sun setting in crimson 
behind the peaks of the Black Hills; the restless bosom of 
the river was suflhised with red; our white tent was ringed 
with it, and the sterile bluffs, np to the rocks that crow^ 
them, partook of the same hecy hue. It soon passed away; 
DO light remained bnt that from our hre, blazing high 
among the dusky trees and bushes, while we lay around 
it wrapped in our blankets, smoking and conversing 
through half the night. 

We crossed a sun-scorched plain on the next morning; 
the line of old cotton-wood trees that fringed the bank of 
the Fbtte forming its extreme verge. Mestled close be- 
neafb them, we could discern in the distance something 
like a.bnilding. As we came nearer, it assumed form and 
dunenrious, and proved to be a rough structure of logs. It 
wu a little mdit^ fort, belongit^ to two private traders; 
and originally intended, like all & forts if the country, 
to fonn a KoUow square, with rooms for lodging and 
storage opening upon the area within. Only two sides of it 
bad been completed; the place was now as ill-fitted for the 
purposes of daeoce as any of those little log-houses which 
upon our constantly shirring hontiei have beoi so often 
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snccessfoUy held against oven^belnung odds of Indians. 
Two lodges were pitched close to the fort; the sun beat 
scorching upon the logs; no Eving thing was sdning 
except one ^ squaw, who thrust her round head from 
the opening of the neiresc lodge, and three or four stout 
young puppies, who were peeping with looks of eager 
inquiry from under the cotrering* In a moment a door 
opened and a little, swarthy, black-eyed Frenchman came 
out His dress was rather singular; his black curling hair 
was parted in the middle of his head, and fell below bis 
shoulden; he wore a tight frock of smoked deerskin, 
gayly ornamented with figures worked in dyed porcupbe 
quills. His moccasons and leggins were also gaudily 
adorned in the same manner; and the latter had in addirinn 
a line of long fringes, reaching down the seams. The small 
frame of Richard for by Sm name Henry made him 
known Co us, was in the hbhest degree athletic and 
vigorons. There was no supermiity, and indeed there sel- 
dom is among the white men of this country, but every 
limb was compact and hard; every sinew had its full tone 
and elasticity, and the whole mart wore an air of mingled 
hardihood and buoyancy. 

Richard commit our horses to a Navaho slave, a 
mean-looking fellow, taken prisoner on the Mexican fron- 
tier; and, relieving us of our rifles vdth ready politeness, 
led the way into the principal apartment of his estabbsh- 
menL This was a room ten feet square. The walj^and 
floor were of black mud, and the roof of rough ti^cf ; 
there was a huge fireplace made of four flat roeb, picked 
up on the prairie. An Indian bow and otter-skin quiver, 
several gaudy articles of Rocky Mountain finery, an In- 
dian medicine-bag, and 2 pipe and tobacco-pouch, gar- 
nished the walls, and rifles rested in a corner. There was 
no furniture except a sort of rough settle, covered with 
buffalo-robes, upon which lolled a tall half-breed with his 
half glued in masses upon each temple, and saturated with 
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jtoilion. Two or three more ''mountain men'^ aat cross- 
on the floor. Their attire was not unlike that of 
pUcbaid himself; but the most striking figure of the group 
jHas a naked Indiaa boy of sixteen, with a handsome face, 
lad light, active proportions, who sat in an easy posture 
In the comer near the door. Not one of his limbs moved 
ibe breadth of a hair; his eye was fixed iminovably, not on 
loy person present, but, as it appeared, on the projecting 
comer of the fireplace opposite to him. 

; On the prairie the custom of smoking with friends is 
Mdoiu omitted, whether among Indians or whites. The 
^ therefore, was taken from the wail, and its red bowl 
Ounmed with the tobacco and shongsaha, mixed in suir- 
ible proportions. Then it passed round the circl^ each 
non inhaling a few whiffs and handing it to his neighbor. 
Having spent half an hour here, we took our leave; first 
bvith^ oui new friends to drink a cup of coffee with os 
k( our camp a mile fanher up the river. 

’ % diB time we tad grown rather shabby; our clothes 
hid burst into rags and tatters; and, what was worse, we 
hid tittle means of renovation. Fort Laramie was but seven 
nOes before us. Being averse to appearing in such a plight 
taioDf any society that could boast an approximation to 
dM cSilb:ed, we stopped by the river to make our toilet 
hi efaeW way we could. We hung up small lookings 
t^tfainst the trees and shaved, an operation neg- 
six weeks; we performed our ablutions in tne 
^ugh the of such a proceeding was imes- 
Vthe water looking exactly like a cup or chocoW, 
i banks consisting of the softest and richest yellow 
nod, so that we were obliged, as a preliminary, to build 
4 causeway of branches and twigs. Having also put on 
^idiaiit moccasons, procured from a squaw of Richard's 

C lishmeut; and made what other improvements oui 
iw ciictiinstances allowed, we took our scats on the 
with a feeing of grtetly increased respectability,^ 
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await the arrival of our ^e$ta Tliiey came; the banket 
was concluded, and the pipe smoked Bidding them amen, 
wc tamed our horses* heads towards the fort. 

An hour ela^d. The barren hails closed across our front, 
and wc could see no farther; until, haviz^ sunnoiinted 
them, a rapid stream appeared at the foot of the descent, 
running into the Platte; beyond was a green meadow, 
dotted with bushes, and in the midst of these, at the 
point where the two rivers joined, were the low clay walls 
of a fort. This was not Fort Laramie, but another ^st, of 
less recent date, which having sunk before its successful 
competitor, was now desert^ and ruinous. A moment 
afrer, the Mils seeming to draw apart as we advanced, dis^ 
closed Fort Laramie itself, its high bastions and perpci^- 
dicular walls of clay crowning an eminence on the left 
beyond the scream, while b^ind stretched a line of arid 
and desolate ridges, and behind these again, towering 
seven thousand feet aloft, rose the grim Hills. 

We tried to ford Laramie Creek at a point nearly oppo- 
site the fort, but the stream, swollen with rains, was too 
rapid We passed up aloi^ its bank to find a better 
crossing-place. Men gather^ on the wall to look at us. 
“There's Bordeaux!” called Henry, his face brightening 
as he recognized his acquaintance; “him there with the 
spy-glass; and there's old Vaskiss, and Tncker, and May; 
and, by George! there's Simoneau.” Ths Simoneau was 
Heniy's fast friend, and the only man in the coar^ who 
could rival him in hunting. 

Wc soon found a ford. Henry led the way, the pony 
approaching the bank with a countenance of cool indif- 
ference, bracing his feet and sliding into the stream With 
the most unmoved composure, Wc followed; the water 
boiled against our saddles, but our horses bore us easily 
through. The unfortunate little mules were near goii^ 
down with the current, cart and all; and we watched them 
with some solicitude scrambling over the loose round 
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ttoQcs at the bottom, and bracing stoutly against the 
stream. All landed safely at last; we crossed a little plain, 
descended a hollow, and, riding up a steep bank, /ound 
ourselves before the gateway of Fort Laramie, under the 
impending' blockhouse erected above it to defend the 
entrance. 



CHAFTEKEt 


Scenes kuhrt hrmie 

" r ooKiNG back, after the expiration of a year, upon Fort 
I Laramie and its inmates, they seem less like a reality 
than like some fanciful picture of the olden time; so 
different was the scene from any which this tamer side of 
the world can present. TaD Indians, enveloped in thdi 
white buffalo-robes, were striding across the area or reclin- 
ing at full length on the low roofs of the buildings which 
enclosed it. Numerous squaws, gayly bedizened, sat 
grouped in front of the rooms they occupied; their mon- 
grel offspring, resdess and vociferous, rambled in eveiy 
direction through the fort; and the trappers, traders, and 
engages of the establishment were busy at theii labor or 
their amusements. 

Wc were met at the gate, but by no means cordially 
welcomed. Indeed, we seemed objects of some distrust 
and suspicion, until Henry Chatillon explained that we 
were not traders, and we, in confirmation, handed to the 
bourj^eois a letter of introduction from his principals. He 
took it, turned it upside down, and tried hard to read it; 
but his literary attainments not being adequate to the task, 
he applied for relief to the clerk, a sleek, smiling French- 
man, named Monthalon. The letter read, Bordeaux (the 
bourpoise) seemed gradually to awaken to a sense of 
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ibrwas expected of him. Though not deficient in bos- 
AUe inreodoQs, he was wholly unaccustomed to act as 
iiis^ of ceremonies. Discarding all fomnlities of recep- 
ioe^he did not honor us with a single word> but walked 
njl^y. across the area, while we followed in some admira- 
xib to a railing and a flight of steps opposite the entrance, 
fie s^ed to us that we had better fasten our horses to 
he then he walked up the steps, tramped along a 
ude bai^ny, and, kicking o^n a door, displayed a large 
nom, rather, more elaborately furnished thw a bam. For 
jirmture it had a rough bedstead, but no bed; two chairs, 
Pebest of drawers, a tin pail to hold water, and a board 
i cut tobacco upon. A brass crucifix hung on the wall, 
md close at hand a recent scalp, with hair foil a yard long, 
m suspended from a nail. 1 shall again have occasion to 
nmtioii this dismal trophy, hs history being connected 
Bridi chat of our subsequent proceedings. 

This apartment, the best in Fort Laramie, was that 
usually occupied by the legitimate hourgeatSf Papin, in 
whose absence the command devolved upon Bordeaux. 
The latter, a stout, hluflP little fellow, much inflated by a 
sense of his new authority, began to roar for buffalo- 
robes. These being brougnt and spread upon the floor, 
formed oor beds; much better ones than we had of late 
been accustomed to. Our arrangements made, we stepped 
out to the balcony to take a more leisurely survey of the 
kmg-looked-for haven at which we had arrived at last. 
Be^th us was the square area surrounded by little rooms, 
or rather cells, which opened upon it These were devoted 
to Yoriom purposes, but served chiefly for the accommo- 
itaanm tfi ■fee men cm{iroyt6 unfne ioit, xjtiHim equdiiy 
ntunerouB squaws whom' they were allowed to maintain 
m it Opposite to us rose the blockhouse above the gate- 
way; it was adorned with the figure of a horse at full 
8p^, daubed upon the boards with red paint, and ex- 
hibiting a degree of skill which might rival that displayed 
by the Indians in executing similar designs upon tneir 
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lobes and lodges. A busy scene was enacdag in 
The wagons u V«skissy an old txadeTf were about sa 
out for a remote post in the mountains, and the Caqmns 
were going through their preparadoos with all raUble 
bustle, while here and there an Indian stood loo^ii&ni 
with impenurbable gravity. ^ 

Fort Laramie is one of the posts established by me 
“American Fur Company," which well-nigh monopolizes 
the Indian trade of this regioa. Here its o&ials rule with 
an absolute sway; the arm of the United States has little 
force; for when we were there, the extreme outposts, of 
her tn^ were about seven hundred miles to me 
ward. The little fort is built of bricks dried in the sun,* 
and externally is of an oblong form, with bastions of cUy, 
in the form of ordinary blockhouses, at two of the cor- 
ners. The walls are ^ut fifteen feet high, and sur- 
mounted by a slender palisade. The roofs of the apart- 
ments within, which are built close against the walk, serve 
the purpose of a banquette. Within, the fort is divided by 
a pardden; on one side is the square area, surrounded by 
the store-rooms, offices, and apartments of the inmates; 
on the other is the corral, a narrow place, encompassed 
by the high clay walls, where at night, or in presence of 
dai^crous Indians, the horses and mules of me fort are 
crowded for safe keeping. The main entrance has two 
gates, with an arched passage intervening. A little square 
window, high above the ground, opens laterally from an 
adjoining chamber into this passage; so that when the 
inner gate is closed and barred, a penon without may still 
hold communication with those within, through this nar- 
mw aperture. This obviates the necessity of admitting 
suspicious Indians, for purposes of trading, into the body 
of the fort; for when danger is apprehmded, the inner 
gate is shut fast, and all traffic is carried on by means of 
the window. This piecaudon, though necessary at some 
of ^the company's posts, is seldom resorted to at Fort 
Larunic; where, though men are frequently killed in the 
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dagbboihood, no uprehenaom are felt of ai^ general 
dc&is of hostility from the Indians. 

Wc did*not long enjoy our new quarters undisturbed, 
Tlie door was idlently pushed open, and two eyeballs and 
a vis^e as black as night look^ in upon us; then a red 
ann and shoulder intruded them^ires, and a tall Indian, 
gliding in, shook us by the hand, grunted his salutation, 
and sat dmvn on the door. Others followed, with faces of 
the natural hue, and letting fall their heavy robes from 
their shoulders, took their seats, quite at ease, in a semi- 
circle before us. The pipe was now to be lighted and 
passed from one to another; and this was the only enter- 
tainment that at present they escpcctcd from us. These 
visitDis were fathm, brothers, or other rektives of the 
squaws m the fort, where they were permitted to remain, 
loitering about in perfect idleness. All those who smoked 
with us were men of standing and repute. Two or three 
otheis dropped in also; young fellows who neither by 
their years nor their exploits were entitled to rank with 
the oM men and warriors, and who, abashed in the pres- 
ence of their superiors, stood aloof, never withdrawing 
tidr eyes from us. Their cheeks were adorned with ver- 
milion, their ears with pendants of shell, and their necks 
with beads. Never yet having signalized themselves as 
huntera, or performed the honorable exploit of killing a 
man, they were held in slight esteem, and were diffident 
and bashful in proportion. Certain formidable inconven- 
iencs attend tl^ influx of visitors. They were bent on 
inspecting evciything in the room; our equipments and 
our dress alike underwent their scrutiny; for though the 
contrary has been asserted, few beings have more curi- 
osity than Indians in regard to subjects within their ordi- 
iiaiy range of thought As to other matters, indeed, they 
seem utterly mdiffetent They will not trouble themselves 
to inquire into what they cannot comprehend, but are 
quite contented to place their hands over their mouthy in 
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token of wonder* and exclaim that it is "great medicine. 
With this comprehernive solution, an In& never is at a 
loss. He never launches into speculation and conjecture; 
his reason moves in its beaten track. His soul is dontiam; 
and no exertions of the missionaries, Jesuit or Puritan, of 
the old world or of the new, have as yet availed to arouse 
it 

As wc were looking, at sunset, from the wall, upon 
the desolate plains that surround the fort, we observu a 
cluster of strange objects, like scaffolds, rising in the dis- 
tance against the red western sky. They bore abft some 
singular-looking burdens; and at their foot glimmered 
something white, like bones. This was the place of sepul- 
ture of some Daheotah chiefs, whose wmains their people 
are fond of placing in the vicinity of the foit, in the hope 
that they may thus be protected from violation at the 
hands of their enemies. Vet it has happened more than 
once, and quite recently, that war-parties of the Crow 
Indians, ranging through the country, have thrown the 
bodies from the scaffolds, and broken them to pieces, 
amid the yeils of the Daheotah, who remained pent up in 
the fort, too few to defend the honored relics from insult. 
The white objects upon the ground were buffalo skulls, 
arranged in the mystic circle commonly seen at Indian, 
places of sepulture upon the prairie. 

Wc soon discovered, in the twilight, a band of fifty or 
sixty horses approaching the fort. These were the animals 
belonging to the establishment; who, having been sent 
out to feed, under the care of armed guards, in the mead- 
ows below, were now being driven into the conal for the 
night. A gate opened into this enclosure: by the side of it, 
stood one of the guards, an old Canadian, with gray bushy 
eyebrows, and a dragoon-pistol stuck into his belt; while 
his comrede, mounted on horseback, his rifie laid acro^ 
the saddle in front, and his long hair blowing before his 
swarthy face, rode at the rear of the disorderly troop, 
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ur^g them up the ascent In a moment the nimrow 
cmei was throng with the half-wild horses, kicking, 
and crowding restlessly together. 

The^BCordant jingling of a b^, rung by a Canadian 
in the area, sununoned us to supper. The repast uras 
served on a rough table in one of the lower apartments of 
die foit, and consisted of cakes of bread and dried buffalo- 
meat,— an excellent thing for strengthening the teeth. At 
this meal we seated the bourgeois and superior digni- 
taries of the establishment, among whom Henry Chadllon 
was worthily included. No sooner was it finished, than 
the caHle was spread a second time (the luxury of bread 
being now, however, omitted), for the benefit of cenain 
hunteia and trappers of an inferior standing; while the 
ordinary Canadian engages were regaled on dried meat 
in one of theii lodging-rooms. By way of illustrating the 
domestic economy of Fort Laramie, it may not be amiss 
to introduce in this place a story current among the 
men when we were there. 

There was an old man named Pierre, whose duty it 
was to bring the meat from the store-room for the men. 
Old Pierre, in the kindness of his used to select the 
fattest and the best pieces for his c^panions. This did 
not long escape the keen-eyed bourgeois, who was 
greatly disturbed at such impii^dence, and cast about 
for some means to stop it. At 1^ he hit on a plan that 
mctly suited him. At the side of the meat-room, and 
se^nr^ from it by a clay partition, was another apart* 
mbt, used for the storage of furs. It had no communica- 
tion with the fort, except through a square hole in the 
partirion; and of course it was perfectly dark. One eve- 
ning the bourgeois, watching for a moment when no one 
observed him, do^ed into the meat-room, clambered 
through the hole, and ensconced himself among the furs 
and butfalo-Tobes. Soon after, old Pierre came in with his 
jttttein, and, muttering to himself, began to pull over the 
biks of meat, and select the best pieces, as usual But 
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suddenly & hoQow and sepukhral voice proceeded 
the inner room: ‘Tlerre^ Pierre! Let that fat meat iloM. 
Take nothing but lean.” Pierre dropped his lantern, tod 
bolted out imo the fort, screaming, in an agony of tenor, 
that the devil was in the store-room; but tripping 00 die 
threshold, he pitched overtoil the gravely and lay sense- 
less, stunned by the fall. The Canadians ran out to the 
rescue. Some lifted the unlucky Pierre; and others, mak* 
iog an extempore crucifix of two sticks, were proceeding 
to attack the d^l in his stronghold, when the bourge^t 
with a crestfall^ countenance, appeared at the door. To 
add to his mordficadon, he was obliged to explain the 
whole stratagem to Pierre, in order to bring him to his 
senses. 

Wc were sitting, on the following morning, in the 
passage-way between the gates, conversing with the tiad- 
Gis Vaskiss and May. Thek two men, together with onf 
sleek fiicnd, the clerk Monthalon, were, I believe, the 
only persons then in the fort who could read and write. 
May was telling a curious story about the traveller Gatlin^ 
when an ugly, diminudve Indian, wretchedly mounted, 
came up at a gallop, and rode by us into the lort. On be- 
ing quesQoned, he said that Snwke's village was dose at 
hand. Accordingly only a few minutes elapsed before the 
hills beyond the river were covered with a disorder^ 
swarm of savages, on horseback and on foot. May 
ished his story; and by that nme the whole amy bad 
descended to Laramie Creek, and begun to cro» it id a 
mass. I walked down to the bank. The stream is wide, and 
was then between three and four feet deep, with a verv 
swift current. For several rods the water was alive wita 
dogs, horses, end Indians. The long poles used in pitching 
the lodges are carried by the horses, fastened by the 
heavier end, two or duee on each side, to a rude sort of 
pack-saddl^, while the other end drags on the grounil 
About a foot behind the horse, a kind of lam basket 01 
pannier is suspended between the poles, and mmly lashed 
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in its place. On the back of the h 05 C are piled vaiioas 
articles of lug]^flge; the basket also Is well filled with 
domestic utemds, or, quite as often, with a litter of 
puppies, a brood of small children, or a superannuated old 
man. Numbers of these curious vehicles, trmneaux, or, as 
the Canadians caUed them, travmtXy were now splashing 
together through the stream. Among them swam count- 
less dogs, often burdened with miniature traineaux; and 
dashing forward on horseback through the throng came 
the wairion, the slender figure of some lynx-eyed boy 
clinging fast behind them. The women sat petebed on the 
pack-saddles, adding not a little to the load of the already 
overburdened horses. The confusion was prodigious. The 
dogs ycllod and howled in chorus; the puppies in the 
traineaux sec up a dismal whine, as the water invaded their 
comfortable retreat; the little black'^yed children, from 
OIK year of age upward, clung fast with both hands to the 
edge of their basket, and looked over in alarm at the water 
ruling so near them, muttering and making wiy mouths 
as it splashed against their faces. Some of the dogs, en- 
cumbered by their load, were carried down by the cur- 
rent, yelping piteously; and the old squaws would rush 
into the water, seize their favorites by the neck, and drag 
them out. As each horse grined the b^k, hfvscrambled up 
as be could. Stray horses and colts came among the rest, 
often breaking zwiy ae full speed through the crowd, 
folbwed by the old hags, screaming after their fashion on 
all occasions of excitement Buxom young squaws, bloom- 
ing in all the charms of vermilion, stood bm and there 
on the bank, holding aloft their masters lance, as a signal 
to collect the scatte^ portions of his household. In a few 
moments the crowd melted away; each family, with its 
horses and equipage, filing off to the plain at the rear of 
the fort; and here, in the space of half an hour, arose 
siwy or seventy of their tapering lodges, Their horses 
were feeding by hundreds over the surrounding prairie, 
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and their dogs vtre roaming everywhere. The fort was 
full of wsmois, and the chOdres were whooping and 
incessantly under the walk 

These new-K^omcis were scarcely arrived, when Bor- 
deaux ran across the fort, shouting to his squaw to bring 
him his spy-glass. The ohedient Marie, the very model o? 
a squaw, produced the instrument, and Bordeaux hurried 
with it to die wall. Pointing it eastward, he exclaimed, 
with an oath, chat the families were coming. But a few 
moments elapsed b^ore the heavy caravan of the emi- 
grant w^ons could be seen, steadily advancing from the 
hills. They gained the river, and, without tunung or paus- 
ing, plunged in, passed through, and slowly ascending the 
opposing bank, kept directly on their way by the fort 
and the Indian village, until, gaining a wt a quarter of a 
mile distant, they whaled into a circle. For some dme our 
tranquillity was undisturbed. The emigrants were pre- 
paring their encampment; but no sooner was this acqom- 
pluh^ than Fort Laramie was taken by storm. A crowd 
of broad-brimmed hats, thin risages, and semng eyes, ap- 
peared suddenly at the gate. Tall, awkward men, in brown 
homespun; women, with cadaverous faces and long lank 
figures, came thronging in together, and, as if inspired by 
the very demon of curiosity, rafcacked every nook and 
comer of the fort. Dismayed at this invasion, we with- 
drew in all speed to our chamber, vainly hoping that it 
might piTovc a sanctuary . The emigrants prosecuted their 
investigations with untiring vigbr. They penetrated the 
rooms, or rather dens, inhabited by the astonished squawsL 
Resolved to search every mystery to the bottom, they 
explored the apartments of the men, and even that of 
Marie and the oourgeois. At last a numerous deputodon 
appeared at our door, but found no encouragement to 
remain. 

Hiving at length satisfied their curiosity, they nett 
proceeded to business. The men occupied themselves in. 
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|irocunif sappfics for thdr onwud journey; either buy- 
ing theoif or givn^ in exchange sapcrflnous articles of 
tn^owD. 

The emigrants feih s violent preindice against the 
French Indian;, as they called the tnppers aM traders. 
Th^ thought, and with some reason, that these men 
bore them no goodwill. Many of them were firmly per- 
suaded that the French were insdgadng the Indi^ 10 
attack and cut them off. On visitii^ the encampment we 
were at once struck with the extraordinary perplexity 
and indecision that prevailed among them. They seemed 
like men totally out of their element; bewildered and 
amazed, like a troop of schoolboys lost in the woods. It 
was impossible to be long among them without being 
conscious of the bold ^nrit with which most of them 
were animated. But the forest is the home of the back- 
woodsman. On the remote prairie he is totally at a loss. 
He diff en as much from the genuine ‘'mountain man” as 
a Canadiaa voyageuTf paddling his canoe on the rapids of 
the Ottawa, ^ffexs from an American sailor among the 
storms of Qpe Horn. Sdll my companion and I were 
somewhat at a loss to account for this perturbed state of 
mind. It could not be cowardice; these men were of the 
same stock with the volunteers of Monterey and Buena 
Vista. Yet, for the most part, they were the radcst and 
most ignorant of the frontier popdadon; they knew abso- 
lucely nothing of the country and its inh^tants; they had 
already experienced much misforcune, and apprehended 
more; they had seen nothing of mankind, and had never 
put their pum resources to die test. 

A fun ^e of suspicion fell upon us. Being straiweis, 
we were looked upon as enemies. Having occasion for a 
snpply'of lead and a few other necesary ardcles, we used 
to gtvover to the emigrant camps to obtain them. After 
some ticsitadon, some dubious glances, and fumbling of 
the hadhs in the pockets, the terms would be agreed uppn, 
the price tendered, and die emigrant would go off to bring 
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the article in quesdoiu Aftet waidne andl our jpadenoe 
gave out, we would go in search of him, and find him 
seated on the tongue of his wagon. 

“Well stranger," he would observe, as he saw us ap- 
proach, “I reckon I won’t trade.” 

Some friend of his had followed him from the scene of 
the bargain, and whispered m his ear that clearly we 
meant to cheat him, and he had better have nothing to do 
with us. 

This dmorous mood of the emigrants was doubly ui^^ 
fortunate, as it exposed them to real danger. Assume, in 
the presenoe of Indians, a bold bearing, se&-coniidcDt yet 
vigilant, and you will them tolerably safe neighb^ 
But your saf^ depends on the respect and fear you are 
able to inspire. If you betray timidity or Indecision, yon 
convert them from that xnomem into insidious and ^n- 
gerous enemies. The Daheocah saw clearly enough the 
perturbation of the emigrants, and Instantly availed theziH 
selves of it. They became extremely insolent and exacting 
m their demands. It has become an established custom 
with them to go to the camp of every party, as it arrives 
in succession at the fort, and demand a feast. Smokers 
village had come with this express design, having made 
Severn days’ journey with no other object than that of 
enjoying a cup of coffee and two or three biscuits. So the 
“feast” was demanded, and the emigrants dared not refuse 
h. 

One evening, about sunset, the village was deserted. We 
met old men, waniois, squaws, and children in gay attire, 
trooping oS to the encampment, with faces of andcipa^ 
don; and, axiiving here, th^ seated themselves in a semi- 
circle, Smoke occupied the centre, with his warriors on 
cither hand; the young men and boys came next, and the 
s^ws and childien formed the horns of the crescent 
liie biscuit and coffee were promptly despatched, the 
eip/giancs staring open-mouthed at their savage guests. 
With each emigrant party that arrived at Fort Laramie 
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this scene was renewed; and tveiy day the Indians grew 
more rapacious and presumptuous. One evening they 
broke in pieces, out of mere wantonness, the cups from 
which they had been feasted; and this so exasperated the 
emigrants that many of them seized their rides and could 
scarcely be restrained from hrii^ on the insolent mob of 
Indians. Before we left the country this dangerous spirit 
on the parr of the Daheotah had mounted to a yet higher 
pitch. They began openly to threaten the emigtants with 
dcstraction, and actually Bred opcm one or two parties of 
them, k militaiy force and military law are urgently 
called for in that perilous f^on; and imles troops are 
speedily stationed at Fort Laramie, or elsewhere in the 
neighborhood, both emigrants and other ccarclleis will 
be exposed to most imminent risks. ^ 

The Ogillallah, the Bnil£, and the other we^m bands 
of the Daheotah or Sioux, are thorough savages, un- 
changed by any contact with civilizadon. Not one of 
them can speak a European tongue, or has ever visited an 
American settlement. Until within a year or two, when 
the emigrants b^an to pass through their country on the 
way to Oregon, they had seen no whites, except the few 
employed about the Fur Company’s posts. They thought 
them a wise people, inferior only to themselvesi, living in 
leather lodges, like their own, and subsisting on bhi&o. 
But when the swarm of Meneaska, with their oxm and 
wagons, began to invade them, their astonishment was un- 
bounded, They could scarcely believe that the earth con- 
tained such a multitude of white men. Their wonder is 
now giving way to indignation; and the result, unless 
vigilantly guarded against, may be lamentable in the 
extreme. 

But to glance at the interior of a lodge. Shaw jmd I 
Qsed often to visit them. Indeed, we spent most of onr 
evenings in the Indian village, Shaw’s assumption of the 
mcdiciU character giving us a fak pretext. As a sample of 
the rest I will describe one of these visits. The son had 
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set, and the horses ivere driven into the cond. The ^ 
Piairie Cock, a noted beau, came in at the gate a 
bevy of young girls, with whom he began a dance in the 
area, leading mem round and round in a circle, while he 
jerked up from his chest a succession of monotonous 
sounds, to which they kept time in a rueful chant. Out^ 
side the gate boys and young men were idly frolicking; 
and close by, looking grimly upon them, stood a warrior 
in his robe, with his face painted jet-black, in token that 
he had lately taken a Pawnee scalp. Passing these, the tall 
dark lodges rose between us and the red western sky. We 
repaired at once to the lodge of Old Smoke himself. It 
was by no means better than the others; indeed, it was 
rather shabby; for in this democratic community the chief 
never assumes superior state. Smoke sat cross-legged on 
a buffalo-robe, and his grunt of salutation as we entered 
was unusually cordial, out of respect no doubt to Shaw's 
medical character. Seated around the lodge were several 
squaws, and an abundance of children. The complaint of 
Shaw’s patients was, for the most part, a severe inflamma- 
cion of the eyes, occasioned by exposure to the sun, a 

S ccics of disorder which he treated with some success. 

e had brought with him a homoeopathic medicine-chest, 
and was, I presume, the first who introduced that harm- 
less system of treatment among the Ogilkllah. No sooner 
had a robe been spread at the head of the lodge for our 
accommodatioii, and we had seated ourselves upon it, 
than a patient made her appearance: the chiefs daughter 
herself, who, to do her justice, was the best-looking girl 
in the village. Being on excellent terms with the phyaciau, 
she placed herself readily under bis hands, and submitted 
with a good grace to his applications, iaughmg in his face 
during the whole process, for a squaw hardly knows how 
to smile. This case despatched, another of a different kind 
succeeded, A hideous, emaciated old woman sat in the 
darkest comer of the lodge, rocking to and fro with pain, 
and biding her eyes from the light by pressing the |nlni5 
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of both hands against her face. At Smoke’s command she 
came forward, very unwillingly, and exhibited a pair of 
eyes that had nearly disappeared from excess of infmniiia- 
tion. No sooner had the doctor fastened hb grip upon her, 
than she set up a dismal moaning, and writhed so in his 
grasp that he all patknee^ but being lesolvcd to cany 

bis point, he succeeded at last in appying his favorite 
remedies. 

‘’It is strange,** he said, when the operadon was hnisbed, 
“that 1 forgot to bring any Spanish with me; we must 
have something here to answer for a counter'initant” 

So, in the absence of better, he seized upon a red-hoc 
brand from the £re, and clapped it against the temple of 
the old squaw, who set up an unearthly howl, at which 
the rest of the family broke into a langL ^ 

During these medical operations Smoke’s eldest squaw 
entered the lodge, with a mallet in her hand, the scone 
bead of which, precisely like those sometime ploughed up 
in the fields of New England, w|6 tmde fast to the handle 
by a covering of raw hide, 1 had Served some rime be- 
fore a litter of well-grown black puppies, oomfoitafaly 
nestled among some buffalo-robes at one side; but this 
new-comer speedily disturbed their enjoyment; for seiz- 
ing one of them by the hind paw, she dragged him ont, 
and cariymg him to the entrance of the lodj^, hammered 
him on the head till she killed him. Conscious to what this 
preparation tended, I looked through a hole in the back 
of the lodge to see the next steps of the process. The 
squaw, holding the puppy by the legs, was swin^ him 
to and fro thiough the blaze of a fire, until the na^ was 
singed off. This done, she unsheathed her knife and cut 
him into small pieces, which she dropped into a kettle to 
boil In a few moments a large wooden dish was set before 
os, filled with this delicate preparation. A dog-feast is 
the greatest compliment a Daheotah can offer to his 
guest; and, knowing that to refuse eating would be |q 
affront, we attacked the licde dog, and devoured him be- 
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fore the eyes of his unconscious pureot Smoke in the 
meantime was prating his great pipe. It was lighted 
when we had finished oui repast, and we passed it from 
one to another till the bowl was empty. This done, wc 
took our leave without farther ceremony, knocked at the 
gate of the fort, jnd, after making ounelves known, were 
admitted. 



CHAPTER X 


Ik V^&r-hrUes 

T he summer of ] 846 was a season of wiilce excit^ 
mcnt among all the western bands of the Dahcotah. 
In 1845 they encountered great reverses. Many war- 
ptics had been scot out; some of them had been cut off, 
dind oihers had returned broken and disheanened; so that 
the whole nation was in mourning. Among the rest, ten 
warriors had gone to the Snake country, led by the son of 
a prominent Ogidallah chief, called The Whirlwind. In 
pacing over Lmmie Plains they encountered a superior 
number of their enemies^ were surrounded, and killed to 
a man. Having performed this exploit, the Snakes became 
alarmed, dreading the resentment of the Dahcotah; and 
they ha^ened therefore to signify their wish for peace 
by sending the scalp of the siaiti partisan^ with a small 
pp:el of tobacco attached, to lus tribesmen and relations. 
Bey had employed old Vaskiss, the trader, as their 
messenger, and the scalp was the same that hung in our 
room at the fort. But The Whirlwind proved inexorable. 
Though his character hardly corresponds with his name, 
he is nevertheless an Indian, and hates the Snakes with his 
whole soul. Long before the scalp arrived, he had made 
his preparations for revenge. He sent messengers with 
pre^ts and tobacco to all the Dahcotah within three 

to8 
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hvmdied miles, proposing a grand combinatioii to chastise^ 
the Snakes, and naming a |Mce and time of rendezvous. 
The plan was readily adopted, and at this moment many 
villages, probably embracing in the whole five or six 
thousand souls, were slowly creeping over the prairies 
and tending towards the common centre at “La Bomb's 
camp,” on the Platte. Here their warlike rites were to be 
celebrated with more than ordinary solemnity, and a 
thousand warriors, as it was said, were to set out for the 
enemy’s country. The chaxacteristic result of this piepo- 
radon will appear in the sequd. 

I was greatly rejoiced to near of it. I had come into the 
country chieny with a view of observing the Indian 
character. To accomplish my purpose it was necessary to 
live in the midst of tnem, and become, as it were, one of 
them. I proposed to join a village, and make myself an 
inmate of one of their lodges; and henceforward this 
narrative, so far as I am concerned, will be chiefly a 
record of the progress of this design, and the unexpected 
impediments that opposed it. 

We resolved on no account to miss the rendezvous at 
“Ia Bonte's camp.” Our plan was to leave Desburiets at 
the fort, in charge of our equipage and the better pan of 
our horses, while we took with us nothing but our weap- 
ons and the worst animals we had. In all probability, jeu- 
ousies and quanels woidd arise among so many hordes of 
fierce impulsive savages, congregated together under no 
common head, and many of them strangers from remote 
prairies and mountains. We were bound in common 
prudence to be cautious how we excited any feeling of 
capidky. This was our pbo; but unhappily we were neC 
destined to visit “La Bonte’s camp” in ttiis manner, for 
one morning a young Indian came to the fort and biought 
us evil tidings. The newcomer was an arrant dandy. His 
ugly face was painted with vermilion; on his head flut- 
tered the tail of a prairie-cock (a bige species of pheasant, 
not found, as I have heard, eastwaru of the Rocl^ Moun- 
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lains); in his can were hung pendants of shell, and a 
red blanket was wrap^ around him. He carried 
a diagotm-eword in His Kano, solely for dis^y, since the 
knife, the arrow, and the rifle are the aibitm of every 
prairie fight; but as no one in this country goes abroad 
unarmed, the dandy carried a bow and arrows in an 
otter^kin quiver at bis back. In this guise, and bestriding 
his yellow horse with an air of extreme dignity, *The 
Horse,” for that was his name, rode in at the gate, tum- 
iiv neither to the right nor the left, but casting glances 
iwance at the groups of squaws who, wi^ their mongrel 
p^eny, were sittiiffi in the sun before their doors. The 
cail ddings brought by Horse*' were of the foUow- 
h^ import: The squaw of Henry ChatOlon, a woman 
whom he had been connected for years the 
strongest ties which in that countiy exist between the 
sexes, was dangerously ill. She and nei children were in 
the village of The Vl^lwind, at the dstaoce of a few 
days* ioumey. Henry was anxious to see the woman bo* 
fore sne died, and p^vide for the safety and support of 
his dnldrctk, of whom he was extremely fond. To have 
xefu^ him this would have been inhumanity. We aban> 
doned our plan of joining Smoke*s village and proceeding 
with tt to the rendezvous, and detennincd to meet The 
Whirlwind, and go in his company. 

1 had been slightly ill for several weeks, but on the 
third night after reaching Fort Laramie a violent 
awoke me, and 1 found n^^ attacked by the same dis- 
order that occasioned sut^ heavy losses to the army on 
the Rk) Grande. Inadayandahalflwas reduced to ex- 
treme weakness^ so that I could not walk without pala 
and effort Having no medical adviser, nor any choice of 
diet, I resolved to throw myself upon Providence for re- 
covery, using, without regard to the disorder, any portion 
of strength riut might remain to me. So on the twentieth 
of Jnne we set out from Fort Laramie to meet The Whirl- 
wi^*s village. Though aided by the high-bowed "mouiH 
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tsm-addle,** I could scarcely keep 117 seat on boisebacL 
Before ve left the fort we hired another man, 1 long- 
haired Canadian, named Raymond, with a face like an 
owl's, contrasting oddly enough with Deskurien's mer- 
curial countenance. This was not the only reinfoicement 
to our party. A vagnnt Indian trader, named Reynal, 
joined us, together with his uuaw, Mai^t, and her two 
nephews, our dandy friend, “The Hoise,^aiid his younger 
brother, *The Hail-Storm.” Thus accompanied, we be- 
took ouisehres to the prairie, leav^ the beaten trail, and 

a over the desolate hills that flank the valley of 
e Creek. In all, Indians and whites, we counml 
dght men and one woman. 

Reynal, the trader, the image of'sleck and selfish com- 
phceiuy, carried “The Honey dragoon-sword in his 
band, oclighdog apparently in this nseles parade; for. 
from spending half nis life among Indians, he had caught 
not only their habits but their Ideas. Margot, a 'female 
animal of more chan two hundred pounds' weight, was 
couched in the basket of a tramem, such as I have before 
described; besides her ponderous bulk, various domestic 
utensils were attached to the vehicle, and she led by a 
cnil-rope a pack-horse, which parried the covering of 
Rcynal’s lodge. Deslauiien walked briskly by the sicu of 
the cart, and^ymond came behind, swearing at the spare 
horses which it was hh businea to drive. The regies 


young Indians, thdr<pizvecs at their backs and their bowl 
2D hands, galloMd over the hills, often starting a 
wolf or an antempe from the thick growth of wild-sage 
bushes. Shaw and I were in k^ing with the rest of me 
rode cavalcade, having in m raHure of other doriung 
adopted the buckskin attire of tbe tnmpcrs. Henry Chap 
dllon rode in advance of the whole. Thus we passed hiH 
after hill and hollow after hollow, a country an^ broken, 
and so parched by the sun that none of the plants familttr 
to our more favored soil would flourish upn ir, though 
there were multitudes of strange mediemd herbs, more 
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edaUy the absintb, which coveted eve^ declivity, 
ik cacti were like leptiles at the edges of 


every nvine. At length we ascended a high hill, our 
horses treading upon pebbles of flint, agate, and rough 
jasper, untD, gaining top, we boked down on Shr 
wild bottoms of llramie Creek, which far below us 


wound like a writhing snake fcotn side to side of the nar- 
row interval, amid a growth of shattered cotton-wood 
and ash-trees. Lines of tall cMs, white as chalk, shut in 


this green scrip of woods and meadow^land, into which 
we descended and encamped for the night In the morn- 


ing we passed a wide grassy plain by the river; there was 
a grove in front, and beneath its shadows the ruins of an 
old trading fort of logs, The grove bloomed with mynads 
of wild roses, with their sweet perfuifje fraught with 
recollections of home. As we cm^ed worn the- trees, a 
rattlesnake, as large as a man’s arm, and more than four 


feet long, lay coil^ on a rock, £ercdy rattling and hiss- 
ing at us; a gray hare, twice as large as those of New 
England, kapeu up from the tali iexns; curlew flew 
screaming over our heads, and a host of little prairie-dogs 
sot yelping at us at the mouths of their burrows on the 
dry plm beyond. Suddenly an antelope leaped up froei 
the wild-sage bushes, gazed eagerty at us, and then, erect- 
ing his white tail, stretched away like a greyhound. The 
two Indian boys ifound a white wolf, as l^e as a calf, in 
a hollow, and, ^ing a sharp yell, they galloped aka 
him; but the wolf leaped into the stream and swam across. 


Then came the crack of a rifle, the bullet whistling harm- 
lessly over his head, as he scrambled up the steMbclrnty^ 
rattling down stones and earth into the water Vw. Ad- 


vancing a little, we beheld, on the farther bank of the 
stream, a spectacle not common even in that region; for, 


emerging from among the trees, a herd of somd two 
hundred elk came out upon the meadow, their antlers 
clattering as they walked forward in a dense tbrong^t- 
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ing us, they broke into a nut, rushii^ across the opening 
and disappearing among the trees and scattered groves. 
On our left was a barren prairie, stretching to the horizon; 
on our right, a deep guli, with Laramie Creek at the bot- 
tom. We found outsdves at length at the edge of a steep 
descent; a narrow valley, with long rank grass and scat* 
teied trees stretchii^ before ib for a mile or more along 
the course of the streaoL Reaching the farther end, Vft 
stopped and encamped. A huge old cotton-wood tree 
^read its branches norizontally over our tent Laramie 
Grctk, circling b^ore our camp, half enclosed us; it 
swept along the bottom of a line of tall white diih that 
loolttd down on us from the farther bank. There were 
dense copses on our right; the clif s, too, were half hidden 
by bushes, though behind us a few cotton-wood trees, 
dbmng the green prairie, alone impeded the view, and 
friend or enemy could be discerned in that direction at a 
mile^s distance. Here we resolved to remain and await the 
arrival of The Whirlwind, who would ccrtainlypass this 
way in hk progress towards La Booth's camp. To go in 
search of bim was not expedient, both on account m the 
broken and impracticable nature of the country, and the 
uncertainty of his position and movements; besides, our 
horses were almost worn out, and 1 was in no condirioD 
to travel We bad good grass, good water, tolerable fish 
from the stream, and plenty of small game, such as ante- 
lope and deer, though no buffalo. There was one little 
drawback to our satisfaction: a certain extensive tract of 
bushes and dried grass, just behind us, which k was by 
no means advisable to enter, since it sheltered a numerous 
bood of rattlesnakes. Henry Chatillon again despatched 
'The Horse” to the vill^e, with a message to his squaw 
that she and her relatives should leave the rest and push 
on as rapidly as possible to our camp. 

Our (Mly routine soon beome as regular as that of a 
wdl-ordcred household. The weather-beaten old tiee was 
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m die cenkrc; our liflcs gaienliy rested ogunst its m 
tnntlCp iod mu saddles were fluog on the ground around 
it; its distorted roots were so twisted as to form one or 
two conyenient armcfaaiis, where we could sit in the 
shade and read or smoke; but mcal-dmes became, on the 
whole, the most inceiesdns houn of the day, and a bomh 
dfol provision was made ^r them. An antelope or a deer 
usually $wi^ from a bo^h, and haunches were sus- 
pended against the trunk. iMt camp is dagnerreo^ped 
on ny memory: the old tree, the white tci^ with Shaw 
sleeping in the shadow of it; and Reynal's miserable bdge 
dose uy the bank of the stream. It was a wretched oven- 
shaped structure, made of begrimed and tattered buifalo- 
hides stretched over a frame of poles; one side was open, 
and at the side of the opening hun? powder-horn and 
bnlle^pol}ch of the owner, togemer with his long red 
pipe, and a rich quiver of otter'Skin, with a bow and 
mows; for Rcyii^ an Indian m most things bat color, 
chose CO hunt (ni^ab with these primitive weapons. In 
the darkness of this cavem-like baoitation might bb^dis- 
cemed Madame Margot, her overgrown stowed 
away among het dom^dc implements, furs, robes, blank- 
ecs, and pai^ cases of raw hide, in which dried meat is 
kept. Here she sac from sunrise to sunset; an impeisona- 
don of gluttony and laziness, while her affectionate pro- 
prietor was smmui^, or begging pett^ gifts from us, or 
tdling lies conceroii^ his own aduevements, or per- 
chance G^aged in the more profitable oocupadon of 
cooking some preparation of prairie delicacies. Reynal 
was an adept at this work; he and Deskuriers have jenned 
forces, and are hard at work together over the fire, while 
Raymond ^reads, by way of table-cloth, a buffalo-hide 
carefully wmceoed vixh pipe^hy, on the grass before the 
tGit Here he arranges the teacups and plates; and thoi, 
creeping on oU fours, like a dog, thrusts his head in at the 
opening of the tent. For a moment we see his round 
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owlish eyes loUrnff \dldly, as if the kIh he came to comr 
monicate had sa&esfy escaped him; then coUectiag his 
icattered thoughts, as if by an effort, be infoims tis that 
sapper is ready, and instantly witbdratvs. 

When snoset came, and at that hour the wild and deso- 
bee scene would assume a new aspect; the hotses were 
driven in. They had been grazing ail day in the neighbor- 
ing meadow, but now they were picketed close abont the 
camp. As the prairie dukened we and conversed 
uound the fire, tmtil, becoming drowsy, wc spread oar 
saddles on the ground wrapped our blankets around us; 
and lay down. We never placed a guard, having by thu 
time become too indolent; but Heni^ Chadtlon folded 
hk loaded rifle in the same blanket with himself, observ- 
ing that be always took it to bed .with him when he 
'camped in that place. Henry was coo bold a man to use 
such a piccautioii without good cause. We had a hint now 
and thw that our situation was none of the safest; several 
Crow war-parties were known to be in the vKini^, and 
one of ch^ that passed here some time before, had 
peeled the bark from a neighboring tree, and engraved 
upon the white wood certain hieroglyphics, to signify 
that they had invaded the territories of their enemies, the 
Dahcol^ and set them at defiance. One morning a thick 
aikt covei^ the whole countiy. Shaw and Henry went 
out to ride, and soon came back with a startling piece of 
intelligence; they had found widiin rifleshot of our camp 
the leoeot trail of abont thirty horsemen. They could not 
he whites, and they could not be Daheorah, since we knw 
DO such parties to be in the neighborhood; thertf ore diey 
'must be Crows. Thanks to that friendfy mist, we had es- 
icaped e hard batde; they would inevitably have attacked 
Ds and onr Indian com^nions had they seen our camp. 
Whatever doubts we might hove entertained, were re- 
kwved a day or tw^aft^, by two or three Daheotah, 
who name to os with an account of having bidden in a 
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lavioe oa that vczy momhig» fn>a} Ti'lience they saw and 
coQQted the Crows; they said that they followed them, 
carefully keeping out of sight, as they passed up Chug- 
water; that here the Crows discorered five dead tidies of 
Daheotah, placed, according to custom, in trees, and 
flinging them to the grouf^i held their guns against them 
and blew them to atoms. 

If our camp were nor altogether safe, still it was com- 
fortable enough; at least it was so to Shaw, for I was 
tonnented with illness and vexed by the delay in the ac- 
complishment of my designs. When a respite in my dis- 
order gave me some returning strength, I rode out well 
armed upon the prairie, or oathed with Shaw in the 
stream, or waged a petty warfare with the inhabitants of 
a neighboiii^ pniric-oog village. Around our Are at 
night we enmloyed ourselves in inveighing against the 
fickleness ana inconstancy of Indians, and execrating The 
Whirlwind and all he otw. At last the thing grew in- 
sufferable. 

^Tomorrow morning,” said I, 'T will scut for the fort, 
and see if I can hear any news there.” Late that evening, 
when the ^ had sunk low, and all the camp were asleep, 
a loud ay sounded from the darkness. Henry leaped up, 
recognized the voice, replied to k, and our dandy ^rien^ 
‘Tlic Horse,” rode in among us, just returned from his 
missioo to tlie village. He coolly picketed his mare, withr 
out sa^ a word, sat down by the fire and began to eat, 
but hirimpeiturbable philosophy was too much for our 
padence. Where \^fas the village?*— about fifty miles south 
of us; it was moving slowly, and would not arrive in less 
fban a wedt. And where was Henr/s squaw^^orriing as 
fast as she could with Mahto-Tato^a, and the rest of her 
bnwhc!^ but she would never reach us, for she was dying, 
and asking every moment for Hfnry. Henry’s manly face 
became douded and downcast; he said that if we were 
willing he would go in the monung to find her, at yhich 
Shaw offered to accompany him. 
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Wc saddled onr horses at sunrise, Rrynal protested vc- 
hemendy against being left alone, with nobody but die^ 
two Canadians and the young Indians, when encznies were 
in the neighborhood I>isrcgardmg his complaims, we left 
him, and, coming to the mouth of Chugwater, scprated, 
Shaw and Hcniy turning to the right, up the bank of the 
stream, while I made for the fort. 

Talcing Leave for a while of my friend and the unfor-. 
tunate squaw, I will relate by way of episode what I saw 
and did at Fort Laramie. Et was not more than e^hteen 
miles distant, and I reached it in three hours. A shrivelltd 
little hgure, wrapped from head to foot in a dingy white 
Canadian capote, stood in the gateway, holding by a cotd 
of bnli-hidc a shaggy wild-horse, he had lately 
caught His sharp prominent features, and his keen snake- 
bite eyes, looked out from beneath the shadowy hood of 
the capote, which was drawn over his head like the cowl 
of a Capuchin friar. His face was like an old piece of 
leather, and his mouth spread from ear to ear. Eztendii^ 
bis long wiry hand, he welcomed me with something 
more cordial than the ordtnaiy cold salute of an Indian, 
for wc were excellent friends. Wc had made an cr- 
chauge of hones to our mutual advantage^ and Paul, 
thinl^ himself well treated, had declared everywhere 
that Ihe white man had a good beait. He was a D^hcotah 
from the Missouri, a reputed son of the half-breed inter- 
preter, Pierre Dorion, so often mendoned in Irving’s 
“Astoria.” He said that he was going to Richard’s cndii^^ 
house to sell his horse to some emigrants, who were ei^ 
camped there, and asked me to go with him. We folded 
the stream together, Pad digging his wild chatge behind 
him. As we passed over the sandy plains b^on^ he grew 
communicative. Paul was a cosmopolitan in his way^ he 
had been to the settlements of the whites, and visited in 
oeace and war most of the tribes within the range of a 
Wuiand miles. He ^ke a jargon of French and another 
of Ei^lish, yet nevertheless he was a thorough Indian; and 
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« he told of the bloody deeds of his own perak igainst 
their enemies^ his little wes would glitter with a fierce 
lustre,* He cold how the Dabcotah excemunated a village 
of the Hohays on the Upper Missouri slaughtering men, 
women, and children; and how, in overwhelming force, 
they cut off sixteen of brave Delawares, who fought 
Hke wolves to the last, amid the throng of their eneemea. 
He told me al$o another story, which 1 did not believe 
until 1 had heard it confirmed from so many independent 
sources that my scepddsm was almost overcome. 

Six years ago, a fdlow named Jim fieckworch, a mon- 
grel of French, American, and negro blood, was cradit^ 
tor the Fur C^pany, in a large village of the Crows. 
Jim Beckworth was last snimner at St Louis. He is a 
ruffian of the worst stamp; bloody and treacherous, with- 
^out honor or honesty; such at 1^ is the character he 
hears upon the prairie. Yet in his case the standard rules of 
:character fail, for chough he will stab a man in his deep, 
he will also perform most desperate acts of daring; such, 
for instance, as the following: While he was in the Crow 
village, a Blackfoot war-party, between thirty and forty 
in nmtiber, came scealing through the country, killing 
scnggleis and carrying off horses. The Crow warriors got 
upon their trail and pressed them so closely that cn^ 
could not escape, at which the Blackfeet, throwing up a 
semi-circular breastwork of logs at the foot of a predpice, 
coolly awaited their approach. The logs and sticks, piled 
four or five feet high, protected them in front The Ciowa 
might have sw^ over the breastwork and exterminaoed 
their enemies; but though outnumbering them tenfold, 
they df& not dream of storming the Ihtle fortificadon. 
Such a proceeding would be altogether repugnant to their 
notions of warfare. Whooping ind yellmg, and jumping 
from side to side like devils mcarnate, they showered bot 
lets and arrows upon die logs; not a Blackfoot was hurt; 
but several Crows, in snite of their kamn? and dodsinr. 
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were shot down In this childish dinner, the 6ght went 
on for an hour or two. Now and then a Crow warnor in 
an ecsta^ of valor andTaingloiy would scream forth faia 
war-song, boast himsdif the bravest and greatest of mai^ 
kind, grasp his hatchet; rush up, strike it upon the breast- 
work, and then, as he retreated to bis comi^ons, fall 
dead under a shower of arrows; yet no combined attack 
was made. The Blackfeet remained secure in their h- 
trenclnneim At last Jim fieckworrh lost patience. 

*'You are all fools and old women,” he said to the 
Crows; “come with me, if any of you are brave enough, 
and I win show you how to fight/ 

He threw off his trapper’s frock of buckskin and 
stripped himself naked, hn the Indians thenuehres. He 
left nis rifle on the ground, took in his hand a small lighc 
hatebet, and ran over the prairie to the right, concealed^ 
by a hofiow from the eyes of the Blackfeet dimb- 
ing up the rocks, he gamed the top of the predpice 
hind them. Forty or mty young Crow wanlois followed 
him. By the cries and whoops that rose from below he 
knew UM the Blackfeet were just beneath him; and run- 
ning forward, he leaped down the rock into the midst of 
the^ As he fell he caught ooe by the bn? loose hair, 
and dragging him down, tomahawked him; men grasping 
another By the belt at his he struck him also a 
stunning blow, and, gaming his feet, shouted the Crow 
war-cry. He swuiw his hatchet so fierce^ around htm 
that the astonished Blackfeet bore back and gave him 
room. He might, had he chosen, have leaped over the 
breastwork and escaped; but this was not necessary, for 
with devilish yells uk Qow warrbrs came droppmg^m 
quick succession over the rock among their enemies. Ilie 
mainbcK^ of the Crows, roo, answered the cry from the 
front, and rubed up simultaneously. The convulsive 
saqg^ within the breastwork was frightful; for an in- 
Mailt the BlacklFeec fought and yelled pent^ip tigers^ 
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but the butchcfy was soon complete, and the mangled 
bodies lay piled together under the precipice, Nm a 
Blackfoot made his escape. 

As Paul (iiiished his scoiy we came in sight of Richard's 
Fort, a disorderly crowd of men around h; and an emi- 
grant camp a titde in front, 

*^ow, Paul,” said I, “where arc your Miimicongew 
lodges?*' ■ 

“Not come yet,” said Paul; "maybe come tomorrow” 

Two large villages of a band d Daheotah had come 
three hundnd miles from the Missouri, to join in the war, 
and they were expected to reach Richard's that morning. 
There was as yet no sign of their approach; so pushing 
through a noisy, drunken crowd, 1 entered an apartment 
of logs and mud, the largest in the fort; it was full of men 
of various races and complexions, all more or less drunk. 
A company of Glifomia emigrants, it seemed, bad made 
the dis^very at this late day that they had encumbered 
themsslves with too many supplies for their joumey. A 
part, therefore, they had thrown away, or sold at great 
Joss to the traders; but had determined to get rid of their 
veiy copious stock of Missouri whisky, by drinking it 
on the spot Here were nuudlin squaws stretched on piles 
of buff^-robes; stpialid Mexicans, armed with bows and 
arrows; Indians stately drunk; long-haired Canadians 
and trappers, and American backwoodsmen in brown 
bomespnn, the well-beloved pistol and bowie-knife dis- 
pl^ea openly at their sides, m the middle of the room a 
tall, lank man, with a dingy broadcloth coat, was ha- 
nnguing the company in th& style of the stump orator. 
With one hand he sawed tne air, and with me other 
clutched finniy a brown jug of whiskey, which he ap- 
plied every moment to his lips, forgetting that he had 
drained the contents loi^ ago. Richard formally intro- 
dneed me to this personage, who was no kss a man than 
Colonel R — » once the leader of the party. Instaody the 
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colonel, seizlflg me, in the absence of bottons, by the 
leather fringes of my frock, began to define hk pomon. 
His men, he mid, had mutinied end deposed him; but still 
he exercised oyer them the influence ^ ^ superior miod^ 
Jn ail but the name he was yet their chief. As the colonel 
spake, I looked round on the wild assemblage, and could 
not help thinking that he was but ill fitted to conduct 
such men across the deserts to California. Gonspicuoua 
among the rest stood three taU ]foimg men, gran<k)ns of 
Daniw Boone. They had clearfy inherited the adventurous 
character of chat prince of pioneers; but I saw no sim 
of the quiet and tranquil spirit that so remarkably ^ 
tinguished him. 

Fearful was the fate that, months after, overtook some 
of the members of that p^. General Keamejr, on hk 
late return from California, brought back their stom 
Th^ were interrupted by the deep snows amoi^ tw 
mountains, and, maadened by cold and hunger, fed upon 
each other^s fleshl 

I got tired of the confusion. ^X>mie, Paul,” said 1, '^we 
win be off.” Paul sat in the sun, under the wall of the fore. 
He jumped up, mounced, and wc rods towards Port Lara-* 
mie. When we reached it, a man came out of thente with' 
t pack at his back and a rifle on his shoulder; others were 
pthcring about him, shaking him the hand, as if tak- 
ing Irave, I thought it a strange thing that a man should 
set out alone and on foot for the prairie. I soon got an 
explanadoa Perraulc— ^his, if I recollect right, was the 
Canadian's name— had quarrelled with the bour^eoiSy and 
the fort was too hot to hold him. Bordeaux, inflated with 
his transient authority, had abused him, and received a 
bbw in return. The men then sprang at each other, and 
grappled in the middle of the fort Bordeaux was down 
ID an instant, at the mercy of the incensed Canadian; bad 
not an old Indian, the brother of his squaw, seized hold of 
hia aneagomst, it would have fared ill with him. Peuault 
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broke loose from the old bdian, ud both tbt whkg men 
ran to thdr rpqms for tbeii^'guns; bur wbes Bordeasi, 
looldag from door, saw the Gmadian, gun in hand, 
standing b the area and calling on him to come our and 
fghc, & heart Med him; be chose to remain where he 
was. In vam the old Indian, scandalized by his brDthe^ia- 
law's cowardice, called upon him to go to the pnuiie and 
dght it out b the white man's manner; and Bordeaux^ 
own squaw, equally incensed, screamed to her lord and 
master chat he was a dog and an old woman. It all availed 
nothing. Bordeaux's prudence got the better of his valor, 
and he would not sdr. Eeriauk stood showeemg opprobri- 
ous epithets at the recreant haurgeoiSf till, grow^ tired 
of this, he made np a pack of dried meat, a^ slinging it 
at his l^k, set out alone for Fort Pierre, on the Muso^ 
a distance of three hundred miles, over a desert country, 
full of hostile Indians. 

I remained id the fort that night In the morning, as I 
was coming ont from breakfast talking with a trader 
named McGuskey, I saw a strange Indbn leaning against 
the side of the gate. He was a tall, strong man, with heavy 
features. 

“Who is be?” I asked. 

• “That 's The Whirlwind,” said McQuskey, “He is the 
fellow that made all this sdi about the war. It ’s alwaya 
tbe wi^ the Sioux; they never stop cutting eau 
other’s throats; it 's all they are ht for; bstead of sitting 
b thdr lodges, and getting robes to trade with us b the 
wbter. If this war goes on, we 11 make a poor trade of it 
next season, I reclm” 

.And tius was the opbion of all the tnders, who were 
vebMently o]^posed to the war, from the mjuiy that it 
must occasion to their interests. The Whiilwmd left hia 
village the day before to make a visit to the fort. Hh yn> 
like ardor had abated not a litde dace he first conceived 
the design of avo^h^ bis son's death. The long and 
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S Ecated piep^ona for the eipedition were too 
for hk fictde disposition. That momiog Bordeaax 
fastened upon made him presents, and com him that 
if he went Co war he would destroy his horses and kill no 
bu^alo to trade with the white men; in short, that he was 
a fool to think of such a thing, and had better make up 
hk mind to sjr muerJy jn his l^ge and smoke hJs pipe; 
like a wise inaiu The Whirlwind's purpose was evidently 
shaken; he had become tired, like a child, of his favorite 
plan. Bordeaux exultingly predicted that he would not go 
to war. My philanthropy was no match for my curiosity, 
and I was vexed at the possibility that after all 1 nugm 
lose the rare opportunity of seeing the ceretXKmies of war. 
The Whiilwind, however, had merely thrown the fire- 
brand; the con^gmtion was become general All the 
western bands of the Daheotah were bent on war; and, as 
I heard from McQuskey, six large villages were already 
gathered on a little stream, forty miles distant, and were 
daily calling to the Great S^t to aid them in their enter- 
prise. McQuskey had just left them, and represented them 
s on their way to La Bonce’s camp, whm they would 
leach in a week, mlm they shouid km tbit there were 
fto buffelo there. I did not like this condition, for bufialo. 
this season were rare in the neighborhood. There were 
also the two Minnicongew villages chat f meadoned be- 
fore; but about noon, an Indian came from Richard's Fort 


with the news that they were quarrelling, breaking up, 
*and dispersing. So much for the whiskey of the enUgrants! 
Finding themselves unable to drink the whole, they had 
sold the residue to these Indians, and it needed no prophet 
to foretell the result; a spark dropped into a powder- 
magazine would not have produced a quicker effect. In- 
samy the old jealousies and rivalries and smothered feudo 
that exist in an Indian village broke out jnco furious 
quarrels. They forgot the wa^e enterprise that had 
xeady1>rought them three hundred miles. They seemed 
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like imffovemed children inflamed ivith the flercest pae- 
fiions of men. Sereral of them were stabbed in the drunken 
tamtilt;'and in the morning they scattered and moved 
back towards the Missouri in snm patties. I feared that, 
after all, the long-projected meeting and the ceremonies 
that were to attend it might never take place, and I should 
lose $0 admirable an opportunity of seeing the Indian 
under his most fearful and characteristic aspect; however, 
in foregoing this, I should avoid a very fair probability of 
being plundered and stripped, and it might be, stabbed or 
shot into the bargain. Consoimg myseli whh.this reflec- 
tion, I prepared to carry the news, such as it was, to the 
camp. 

I caught my horse, and to my vexation found that he 
had lost a shoe and broken his hoof against the rocks. 
Horses are shod at Fort Laramie at the moderate rate of 
three dollars a foot; so 1 tied Hendrick to a beam in the 
eorrglj and summoned Roubidou, the blacksmith. Ronbi- 
doii, with the hoof between his knees, wis at work with 
hammer and file, and I was inspecting the process, when 
a strange voice addressed me. 

Two more gone under! Well, there ’s more of us left 
ycL Here ’s Gingras and me off to the mountains to- 
moirow, Our turn will come next, I suppose. It ’s a hard 
life, anyhow!” 

I looked up and saw a man, not much more than five 
feet high, but of very ^uare and stroxtf proportioiis. In 
appearance he was pbticularly dmg)r; for his old buck- 
slm frock was bkmk and polished with time and grease, 
and his belt, knife; pouch, and powder-horn appei^ to 
have seen the rougMst service. The first joint of each 
foot was mtirdy gone, having been frozen off several 
winters before, and his moccasons were curtailed in pro- 
portion. His whole appearance and equipment bespoke 
the ^Tree trapper.” He had a round, niddy face, animated 
with a spirit of carelessness and gayety not at all hi ac- 
cordance with the words he had just spoken. 
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“ Two more gone,' ” said I; “what do you mean by 
that?” 

“Oh, the Arapahoes have just killed two of us in the 
mountains. Old Bull-Tail has come to tell us. They 
stabbed one behind his back, and shot the other with his 
own rifle. That ’s the way we live here! I mean to give up 
trapping after this year. My squaw says she wants fl 
pacing horse and some red ribbons: I ’ll make enough 
beaver to get them for her, and then I ’m done! I 'll go 
below and live on a farm," ^ 

“Yoni bones will dry 00 the prairie, Rouleau!” said 
another trapper, who was standing by; a strong, brnial- 
boking fetfow, with a face as surly as a bulldog’s. 

Rouleau only laughed, and began to hum a tune and 
shuffle a dance on his stumps of feet 

“You ’ll see us, before long, passing up your way,” said 
the other man. 

“Well,” said I, “stop and take a cup of coffee with us;” 
and, as it was late in the afternoon, I prepared to leave 
the fort at once. 

As I rode out, a train of emigrant wagons was passing 
across the stream. “.Whar are ye goin', stranger?* Thus 
I was saluted by two or three voices at once. 

“About eighteen miles up the creek ” 

“It 's mighty bte to be going that far! Make has^ ye *d 
better, and keep a bright look-out for Indians!” 

I thought the advice too good to be neglected. Fording 
'the stream, I passed at a round trot over the plains, be- 
yond. But “the more haste, the worse speed.” I proved the 
truth of the poverb ^ the time 1 reached the hills three 
miles from me fort. The trail was faintly marked, and, 
riding forward with more rapidity than caution, I lost 
sight of it [ kept on in a direct line, guided by Laramie 
Creek, which 1 could see at intervals mirkly glistening in , 
the evening sun, at the bottom of the woo^ gulf on my 
ncht,,Halt an hour before sunset* 1 came upon its badb. 
iWe was somethii^ exciting in the wild solitude of the 
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place. An antelope spiang sudden^ from t{ie'sigc4iosl» 
before me. As be leaped gncefimyr not th^ yards be- 
fore my boise, I lire^ and instantly he span round and 
fell. Quite sur of him, I walked my hoise towards him, 
Idsarety reloading my rifle, when, to my surprise, he 
sprai^ up and trci^ rapidly away on thrro legs into the 
dirk recesses of the hills, whither 1 had no time to follow. 
Ten minutes after, I was passing abog the bottom of a 
deep valley, and, chancing to look behind me, 1 saw in the 
dim light that something was following. Supposi^ it to 
be a wolf, 1 slid from my seat and sat down behind my 
horse to shoot k; but as it came up, I saw by its motiotis 
that k was another antelope. It approached within a 
bondred yards, arched its neck, ana gazed intendy. I 
levelled at the white spot on its chest, and was about to 
when it started of, ran first to one side and then to 
like a vesel tacking against die wind, and at 
Ian ^tretebed away at full speed. Then it stopped again, 
looked curious^ behind it, and trotted up as before; bnt 
^ so boldly, toe it soon paused and stood gazing at me. 
I fired; it leaped upward and fell upon its tracb. Measnr- 
ing the distance, I found it two hundred and four paces. 
When 1 stood by his side, the antelope turned his expiring 
eye upward. Ii was like a beautiful wonun^s, dark and 
bright. ‘Tortunace that I am in a hurry,’* thought I; '1 
might be t^N^led with lemoi^ if 1 had time for it” 
Cutring tu animal up, not in the most skilful manner, 
I hung the meat at the back of my saddle, and rode on 
again. The hills (I could not remember one of them) 
dosed around me. *‘It is too late,” thought I, '“to w for- 
^ stay here tonkht, and look & the path in the 
As a last ef ort, mwever, I ascended a high hill, 
I w^h, to my great satisfaede^ 1 could see Laramie 
itching before me, twistiiw from side to side 
1 patches of timber; and mr of, dose beneath 
5 of the trees, the ruins of the old tradin^-foit 
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, ifot visible; ! reecbed them et twiiighb It was fir from 
: pleaanr, in that uocettain light, to be pushing tbnmgfa 
' the dense trees and buahcs|d the grave b^ond, I listaira 
aniiously for the foot£^ K man or beast Nothing was 
sderuv but ooe harmldis^Jpmm bird, chirping among the 
.branches, I was glad whfty the open prairie once 
more, where 1 could ^#lnMung approached. When 
I came to the mouth of C3iiq^nter, it was fotaUy dark. 
Slackening the reins, I let my horse take bis own course. 
He trotted on with nnerring instmet, and by nine o'clock 
was scrambling down the steep descent into the meadows 
where we were encamped. While I was looking in vain 
for the light of the fire, Hendrick, with keener peicep- 
donSt gave a lond neigh, whbh was immediately answerra 
by another neigh from the dismnee. In a moment 1 wm 
uiled from the darkness by the voice of Reynal, wl^.M 
come out, rifie in hand, to see who was approachil^. -T, . 

He, with' his sauaw, the two Canadians, and Indiaq 
boys, were the sole inmates of the camp, Shaw and Heaiy 
Chtdlbn being still absent. At noon 01 the following day 
they came ba^, their horses looking none the better for 
the journey. Henry seemed deject^. The woman was 
deail and Jiis children muTt hoKcforwaid be exposed, 
without i protector, to the hardships and vidssttudes of 
Indian life. Even in the midst of his grief he had not fo^ 
gotten his atachment to his bourgeoiSy for he had pro* 
cored among his In^an relatives two beautifully oim* 
mmted buffalo-robes, which he spread on the ground as 
a present to us. 

Shaw lighted his pipe, and told me in a few words the 
history of bis joumey. When I went to the fbn they left 
ifie, as I mentioned, at the mouth of Cbugwater, They .fd* 
lowed the course of the fittle stream all day, tiaver^.l 
desolate end barren country. Several times they caiiw 
upon the fresh traces of a l^e war-party, the same, no 
donbi^fiom whom we had so narrow^ escaped an attack. 
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At an hoar before sunset, without encoimtering a Imiiuii 
beiog by the way, they came upon the lodges of the 
iquaw and her brothers, who, in compiliance with Henry's 
message, had left the Indian village, in order to join us at 
our camp. The lodges were alrea^ pitched, five in num- 
ber, by the side of the streaiTu The woman lay in one of 
them, reduced to a mere slceleton. For some bme she had 
been unable to iiwve or speak. Indeed, nothing had kept 
her alhre but the hope of seeing Heniy, to wh^ she was 
Btiongty and faithfully attached. No sooner did he enter 
the lodge than she revived, and conversed with him the 
greater part of the night. Early in the morning she was 
Efted into a trmesUf and the whole party set out towards 
onr camp. There were but five warriors; the rest were 
women and children. The whole were in great alann at 
the proximity of the Crow war-party, who would cer- 
tain^ \mt lulled them without mercy had they mcL 
They had advanced only a nule or two, when they dis- 
cerned a horseman, far off, on the edge of the horizon. 
They all stopped, gathering together in the greatest anx- 
iety, from which they did not recover nndl long after 
the horseman disappeared; then they set out again, Henry 
was riding with Shaw a few rods in advance of the In- 
dians, when Mahto^Tatonka, a younger brother of the 
woman, hastily called after them. Turning back, they 
found all the Indians crowded around the irmem in 
which the woman was lying..They reached Jicr just in 
dme to hear the death-rattle in her throat. In a moment 
she lay dead in the basket of the vehicle. A complete still- 
nes succeeded; then the Indians raised in concert their 
of lamentadon over the corpse, and among them 
Shaw clearly distieguished those strange sounds resem- 
blhg the word “Hdleluyah,” which, together with some 
other accidental coincidences, has given rise to the absurd 
nodon that the Indians are descended from the ten lost 
tribes of Israel 
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The Indian usage required that Henry, as well as the 
ether rebdves of the woman, should make Taluable pres- 
ents, to be placed by the side of the body at its last resting- 
place. Leaving the Indians, he and Shaw sec one for the 
camp, and reached it, as we have seen, by hard pushing, 
at about noon. Having obtained the necessary artich^ 
they immediately returned It was very late and quite dark 
when they again reached the lodges. They were all placed 
in a deep hollow among dreary hills. Four of them were 
jusc visible through the gloom, but the fifth and largest 
was illumined by the blaze of a fire witlyn, glowing 
through the half-transparent covering of raw hides. There 
was a perfect stillness as they approached. The lodges 
seemed without a tenant. Not a living thing was stirring; 
there was something awful in the scene. They rode up to 
the entrance of the lodge, and there was no sound but the 
tramp of their horses. A squaw came out and took charge 
of the animals, without speaking a word. Entering, ch^ 
found the lodge crowded with Indians; a fire was burning 
in the midst, and the mourners encircled it in a triple row. 
Room was made for the new-comers at the head of the 


lodge, a robe spread for diem to sir upon, and a pipe 
lighted and handed to them in perfect silence. Thus they 
passed the greater part of the night. At times the fire 
would subside into a heap of embers, until the dark figures 
seated around it were scarcely visible; then a squaw would 


drop upon it a piece of bnnaio-fat, and a bright fiame, 
instantly springing up, would reveal the crowd of wild 
faces, motionless as bronze. The silence continued un- 


broken. It was a relief to Shaw when daylight returned 
and 'he could escape Irom ftus 'house o! mourmng. He 
and Henry prepared to return homeward; first, however, 
they placed the presents they had brought near the body 
of the fljuaw, which, gaudily attired, remained in a shtiiu 
posture in one of the lodges. A fine horse was picketed 
pot far off, destined to be killed that morning for the serv- 
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ice of her sprnt; for the vomen vas lus^ and ccfold ooft 
tiaTel on foot over the dismal pniries to die yilkga of 
the dead Food, toOi was nroTided and bonsehold imple- 
ments, for her use upon this last jonm^. 

Henry left her to the care of her r^ves, and came 
immediately with Shaw to the camp. Ir was some tune 
before he emiiely recovered from hia diqectioiL 
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^es ht Ibc Cmp 

R itoal huid gluts find one day, atthedisCHice of a 
mile or two front the camp. He grew nenoos in- 
. standy.ViaonsofCrowwar-paittes began to haunt 
hb hnagioation; and when we retnned (for we were all 
ihsedt), he ten^ his compbino about being left alone 
with t^ Cnadiaos and the squaw. The day after, the cause 
the alaim appeared. Foot tnppeis, calied Morin, Sa> 
iphin. Rouleau, and Giitgiaa, came to our camp and joined 
us. tliey it was who fi^ the gun and disturbed the 
dteicu of our confederate ReynaL Th^ sow encamped . 
by our side. Their rides, ifingy and battered with hard serv* 
ice, rested with ours against the old tree; their strong rude 
aaddl^ dieir bnffalo-iobes, their traps, and the few rough 
and simple articles of tfaeir ttavelliif equi^meot were 
p^ near our tent, Their moantain>hotses were turned 
to gtaze in die meadow among oor own; and the men 
themselves, no less rough and hardy, used to lie half the 
day m the shade of ooi tnci 1 p 1% on the grass, Iszily 
amoldiig, and telling stories of their ^vencores; and 1 defy 
the aom of chMy to furnish the record of i life more 
wild and perilous than that of a Rocky Momtain trapper. 

Widi OB efficient rtinfoiceinent the agitadon of R^- 
nilh naves subsided. We began to concave a sort of 

'31 
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attachment to our old campbg-ground; yet it was time 
to change our quaners^ since remaining too long on one 
spot must lead to unpleasant results, not to be borne unless 
in case of dire necessity. The grass no longer presented a 
smooth surface of turf; it was tnmpled into mud and clay. 
So wc removed to another old tree, larger yet, that grew 
by the side of the river a furlong distant. Its trunk was full 
six feet in diameter; on one side it was marked by a party 
of Indians with various inexplicable hieroglyphics, com- 
memorating some warlike enterprise, and Joft among the 
bnnehes were the remains ox a scaffold, where dead 
bodies had once been deposited, after the Indian manner. 

‘There comes Bull-Bear,’' said Henry Chatillon, as we 
sat on the grass at dinner. Looking up, we saw several 
horsemen coming over the neighboring hill, and in a 
moment four stately young men rode up and dismounted. 
One of them was Bull-Bear, or Mahto-Tatonka, a com- 
pound name which he inherited from his father, the prin- 
cipal chief in the Ogillaliah band. One of his brothers and 
two other young men accompanied him. We shook hands 
with the visitors, and when we had finished our meal^ 
for this is the approved manner of entertainii]^ Indians, 
even the best of them— we banded to each a tin cup of 
coffee and a biscuit, at which they ejaculated from the 
bottom of their throats, “How! how'.” a monosyllable by 
which an Indian contrives to express half the emotions 
of which he is susceptible. Then we lighted the pipe, and 
passed it to them as they squatted on the ground. 

“Where is the village?” 

‘There,” said Mahto-Tatonka, pointing sonthward; “it 
will come in two days.” 

“Will they go to the war?" 

“Yes.” 

No man is a philanthropist on the prairie. We wel- 
comed this news cordially, and congratulated ourselves 
that Bordeaux’s interested effom to divert The Whii}- 
wind from his congenial vocation of bloodshed had failed 
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of success, and that no further obstacles would interpose 
between us and our plan of repairing to the rendezvous 
at La Bont6*s camp. 

For that and several succeeding d^s, Mahto-Tatonka 
and his friends remained our guests. They devoured the 
relics of our meals; they filled the pipe for us, and also 
helped us to smoke it. Sometimes th^ stretched t6em^ 
selves side by side in the sbde, indulging in raillery and 
equivocal jokes, iQ becoming the dignity of brave and 
aspiring warriors, such as two of them m reality were. 

Two days dragged away, and on the morning of the 
third we hoped confidently to see the Indian village It 
did not come; so we rode out to look for it. In place of 
the eight hundred Indians we expected, we met one soli- 
taiy savage riding towards us over the prairie, who told 
ns that the Indians had changed thdr plan, and would not 
come within three days. Taking along with us this mes- 
senger of evil tidings, we retraced our footstqis to the 
camp, amusliig oursdves by the way with execrating 
Indian inconstancy. When we came in sight of our little 
white tent under the tree, we saw that it no longer 
stood alone. A huge old lodge was erected by its si^ 
discolored by rain and storms, rotten with age, with the 
uncouth figures of horses and men and outstretched hands 
that were painted upon it wellmgh obliterated. The long 
poles which mppoired this squalid habitation thrust them*' 
selves rakishly out from its pointed top, and over its en- 
trance were suspended a "^medicine-pipe” aqd various 
other implements of the magic art While we were yet at a 
distance, we observed a greatly increased population of 
various colon and dimensions, swarming about our quiet 
encampment. Morin, the trapper, having been absent for 
a day or two, had returned, it seemed, bringing all his 
family with him. He had taken to himself a \i^e, for 
whom he had paid the established price of one hoisc. This 
iooks^heap at first sight, but in truth the purchase of a 
5quaw is a transaction which no mm should enter into 
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'iriilumt nMOK ddib«tttM)n, amce K mid?a not 
payment of the price, but the burden of feeding and 
sopportiog fl rapedous horde of the bride's lektives, who 
horn then^ves endcled to feed upon the indiscreet white 
nuiL They gather about him like leeches, and drain him 
of all he has. 

Morin had not made an aristocratic match. His bride's ' 
lektlTes occupied but a contemptible position in OgiM* 
lah society; for amot^ these democrats of the prairie, as 
among otb^ more civilized, there are virtual dstincrions 
of rank and place. Morin's partner was not the most beau* 
tifulof her sei, and be had the bad taste to array her in an 
old calico gown, bought from an emigrant woman, instead 
of the neat tunic of whitened deer-diun usually worn by 
the squaws. The movii^ spirit of the establishment was an 
old of eighty. Human imaginadon never conceived 
hobgoUin or witch more ogfy than she. You could count 
all her ribs through the wrinl^ of her leathezy slda Her 
withered face more resembled an old skull than the coun- 
tenance of a living being, even to the hollow, darkened 
sockets, at the bottom of which glittered her liede black 
eyes. Her anus had dwindled into nothing but whipcord 
and wire. Her hair, lull black, half gray, hung in total 
o^ect nearly to the ground, and hex sole garment con- 
sist of the remnant of a discarded boffalo-robc tied 
lound her waist witha string of hide. Yet the old squaw's 
meagre anatomy was wondt^lly strong. She pitched the 
lodge, p^ed the hones, and did the harvest labor of the 
camp. From morning ^ night she bustled about the 
lodge, screaming like a screech-owl when anything dis- 
pleased her. Her brother, a ''medicme-inan,” or ma^dkn, 
was equally gaunt and sinewy with herself. His mouth 
spread from ear to ear, and his appetite, as we had occa- 
sion to learn, was ravenous in propoitioa. The other in- 
mates of the lodge were a youi^ bride and bridegroom, 
the latter one of those idle, good-for-nothing fellah who 
infot an Indian village as well as more civilized com- 
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gtnririttL He was fit odther for hunting nor war, aa one 
snight see from the stolid umneaning expression of hh 
iaot. The happy oair had just entered upon the honey- 
moon. They w^d stretch a bufialo-robe upon poles, to 
protect them from the rays of the sun, and spreading 
under it a coach of fun, would sit afiecdonately side by 
aide for half the day, though I could not discover th^ 
much conveisadon passed between them. Probably they 
had nothing to say; for an Indian's suppty of topics for 
conversation is far from being copious. There were half 
a dozen children, too, playing and whooping about the 
camp, shooting birds with utde bows and arrows, or mak- 
ing flumatore lodges of sticks, as children of a different 
complexion build houses of blocks. _ 

A day passed, and Indians began rapidly to come in. 
Parties of two, three, or more would ride up and sflently 
seat themsehres on the grass. The fourth day came at tas^ 
when about noon horaemen appeared in view on the sum- 
mit of the neighboring ridge. Behind followed a wild pro- 
cession, hurrying in haste and disorder down the hill and 
over the plam below; horses, mules, and dogs; heavily- 
burdened trmnetax, mounted warriors, squaws walkim 
, amid the throng, and a host of children For a full hal^ 
hour they continued to pour down; and keeping direedy 
to the bend of the stream, within a furlong of us, thiy 
soon assembled there, a dark and confused throng, until, 
08 if by magic, a hundred and fifty tall lodges sprat^ up. 
The lonely plain was transformed into the site of a swarm- 
ing encampment Countless horses were soon grazing over 
the meadows around us, and the prairie was aniniated by 
restless figures careering on hors^ck, or sedatefy stallfc- 
ing in ih^ long white robes. The Whirlwind was come 
at last One question yet remained to be answered; **Will 
be go to the war in order that we, with so respectable an 
escort, may pass over to the somewloc perilous len- 
' dezvoos at La Bont^’s camp?'* 

' This still rennhied in doubt Chaiacteristic indecison 
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□ lend th^ councik Indians cannot aa in large 
e&. Though their object be of the highest importance, 
th^ cannot combine to amiti it by a scries of connected 
efforts. BUog Philip, Pontiac, and Tecumseh, all felt this 
to their coat. The OgMlah once had a war-chief who 
could control them; but he was dead, and now they were 
left to the sway of their own unsteady impulses. 

As this Indian village and its inhabitants will bold i 
prominenc place in the rest of the story, perhaps it may 
not be amiss to glance for an instant at the savage people 
of which th^ form a part The Daheotah or Sioux rai^ 
over a vast tenitory, from the river St Peter to the Rocli^ 
Mountains. They are divided into several independent 
bands, united onder no central government, and acluiowl- 
edging no common head. The same language^ es, and 
supeisdrions form the sole bond between them. They do 
not unite even in their wars. The bands of the east nght 
the OjJbwas on the Upper Lakes; those of the west m^e 
incessant war upon the Snake Indians in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. As the whole people is divided into bands, so each 
band is divided into villages. Each village has a chief, who 
is honored and obeyed only so far as Im personal qualities 
may command respect and fear. Sometimes he is a mere 
nominal chief; eomerimes his ajithority is little short of 
absolute, and his fame and milueiice reach beyond his own 
village, so chat the whole band to which be belongs is 
ready to acknowledge him as their head. This was, a few 
years since, the case with the Ogdlallah. Couia^ address, 
aifd enterprise may raise any warrior to the hi^st honor, 
especially if he be the son of a former chief, or a member 
of a numerous fimily , to support, him and avenge Ids quar- 
rels; but when he has raachea the dignity of chief, ana the 
old men and warriors^ by a peculiar ceremony, have for- 
mally installed him, let it not be imagined that he assumes 
any of the outward rigns of rank and honor. He knows 
too well on how frail a tenure he holds his station. He 
must condliate his uncertain subjects. Many a man in the 
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viDflge lives better, owns more squaws and more hoiso, 
md goes better clad than be. Like tbe Teutonic chiefs cl 
old, he ingratiates himself with his yotmg men by nuking 
diem presents, thereby often impoverislbi^ himsdf. If he 
fuk to gain their favor, they will sec hk authority at 
naught, and may dcscR him at any moment; for the usages 
of his people have provided no means of enfordng his 
authority. Very seldom does it happen, at least among 
these western bands, that a chief attains to much power, 
Unless he is tbe head of a numerous family. Frequently the 
vill^e is principally made up of his relatives and descend- 
ants, and the wandering communii^ assumes much of the 
patriarchal character, 

The western Daheotahs have no hzed habitationfl. 
Hunting and h^fhting, they wander incessantly, through 
summer and wmter. Some follow the herds of buddo 


over the waste of prairie; others traverse the Black Hills, 
thronging, on hoi^ack and on foot, dirough die dadc 
and sombre gorges, and emerging at 1^ upon the 
those beautiful but most perilous hunting- 
grounds. The buffalo supplies them with tbe necessaries 
of life; with habitations, food, dothiog, beds, and fuel; 
strings for their bows, glue, thread, cordage, trail-ropes 
for didr horses, coverings for their saddles, vessels to hold 
water, boats to cross streams, and the means of pntchasiag 
all that they want from the traders. When ^ buffalo 
ore extinct, they too muse dwindle away. 

War js ^ breath of their nostrils. Against most of the 
neighboring tribes they cherish a rancorous hatred, trans- 
mitted from father to son, and inflamed by ranstant ag- 
gression and retaliation. Many times a year, in every 


village, the Great Spirit is called upon, fasts ore made, the 
war-parade is celcbrat^ and the warriors go out 
hondmls at a dme against tbe enemy. This fierce spirit 
awakens their most eager aspirations, and calls forth thdr 
mated energies. It is chieiiy this that saves them from 
klhaigy and utter abasement Without its powerful sdm- 



olus rhey wonid be like the imwarlike tribes be^^d die 
nMMmcaios, scattered among the caves and locb like 
t^ts, and livii^ on roots and reptiles. These latter have 
litde of hmnanicy except tbe form; but the proud and 
ambitious Dahcocah warrior can sometinies boast heroic 
virtues. It is seldom that distioctioD and influence are 
attained among them by any other course than that of 
anns. Their supeistitioiu however, sometimes gives great 
power m those among them who pretend to the character 
of magicians; and their orators, such as they are, have 
their share of honor. 

But CO return. Look into our tent, or enter, if you can 
bear the stifling smoke and the close air. There, wedged 
close together, you will see a circle of stout waniors, 
passing the pipe around, joldng, telling stories, and mak- 
ing cbemselves meriy after fashion. We wen ako 
innsted by litde copper-colored naked boys and snake- 
eyed girls. They would come up to us, muneriog certain 
words, which being inteiprecra coov^ed the coodse 
invitation, ‘"Come a^ eat.” Then we w^d rise, cnisiog 
the pcitioacity of Daheotah hospicalhy, which allowed 
scarcely an bcur of rest between sun and sun, and to 
which we were bound to do honor, unless we would 
of end our entertainers. This necessity was particular^ 
burdensome to me, as I was scarcely able to walk, from 
tbe eflccts of illness, and was poorly qualified to dispose 
of twenty meals a day. So bounteous an entertainment 
looks like an outgushing of goodwill; but, doubtless, half 
at least of our kind hosts, had they us alone and 
unarmed on the prairie, would hav^jKed us of oor 
horses, and perhaps bestowed an amj^ipon us besides^ 

One morning we were summons to the lodge of an 
old man, the Nestor of his tribe. We found him half- 
sitting, half-reclining, on a pile of buffalo-robes; his long 
hair, jet-black, though he nui seen some eighty winter^ 
hung on either side of his thin features. His gaunt but 
iymmetiical frame did not more dearly exhibit tbe vitdc 
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pf by^oDC stcengtli, dian did his dsric, wsstcd features^ 
fidll prominent m conmunding, beat tdie stamp of oko- 
ttl energies. Opposite the patriarch was his ]iq>hcw, die 
poung aspiism Mahto-Tatonltt; and besides these, ^ere 
were one or two women in the lodge. 

The old man's story is peculiar, and illustrative of a 
niperstition that prevails in full force among many of the 
Indian tribes. He was one of a powerful family, renowned 
for warlike e^loits. When a very young mao, he sub- 
mitted to the singular rite to which most of the tribe sub- 
ject themselves before entering upon life. He painted his 
face black; then seeking out a cavern in a sequestered 
part of the Black Hills, he lay for several days, fasting, 
and prayii^ to die spirits. In the dreams and visions pro- 
duced by his weake^ and excited state, he fancied, like 
iB Indii^ that he saw supernatural revelations, ^ain 
cod again the form of an antelope appeared before lunL 
The antelope i$ the graceful peace spmt of the Ogillallab; 
bne seldom is it that such a gentle visitor presents dur- 
the initiatory fasts of their young men. The terrible 

K y bear, the divinity of war, usually appears , to fire 
with martial ardor and thirst for renown. Ac length 
the antelope spoke. It told the young dimmer that he was 
potto follow the path of war; thatalife of peace and tran- 

e ity was marked out for him; that thenceforward he 
to guide the j 


/ his counsels, and protect them 
fcum the evils oftheir own feuds and dissensions, Ochen 
were to gain renown by fighting the enemy; but greamem 
of a difierent kind was in store for him, 

The visions beheld during the period of this fast usually 
detennine the whole course of the dreamer's life. From 
that time, Le Botgne, which was the only name by whftk 
we knew him, abandoned all thoughts of war, and devotei^ 
himself to the labors of peace. He told his visioo ^ the 
people. They honored his commissioQ and respected Ym 
n fas novel capacity. ^ 

A far difierent man was his brother, Mahto-Titoiilc& 
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who had left his name, his features, and loany of hisquli- 
tite, to his son. He was the*father of Henry Qiatillon's 
squaw, a circunistance which proved of some adyantan 
to us, as i[ secured the friendship of a family perhaps the 
most noted and inflnential in the whole OgilialJah bond; 
Mahto-Taconka, in his‘way, was a hero. No chief could 
vie with him in warlike renown, or in power over bis 
apeople. He had a fearless spirit, and an impetuous and 
indole resolution. His will was law> He was politic 
and sagacious, and with true Indian craft, always be- 
friendra the whites, knowing that he might thus reap 
great advantages for himsdf and his adherents. When he 
had resolved on any cour^ of conduct, he would pay to 
the warriors the complimcnc of calling them togeaer to 
deL'berate upon it, and when their debates were over, 
quietly state his own opinion, which no one ever disputed. 
It faiM hard with those who meurred his displeasuiCi Hp 
would strike them or stab them on the spot; and this aci^ 
which, if attempted by any other chief would have cost 
him his life, the awe inspir^ by his name enabled him no 

X c again and again with impunity, la a ooTmiiuiiity 
e, immemorial time, no man has acknowledged 
any law but his own will, Mahto-Tatonka raised hinsclf 
to power little short of despotic. His career came at last 
to an end. He had a host of enemies patiently biding their 
time; and our old friend Smoke in particular, together 
with oil has kinsmm, hated hhn corg^ly. Smoke sflt one 
day m his lodge, in the midst of his own village, when 
Mahto-Tatonka entered it alone, and approaching the 
dwelling of his enemy, challei^ed him in a loud voice to 
come out, and fight. Smoke would not move. At this, 
Mahto-Tatonka proclaimed him a coward and an old 
woman, and, striding to the entrance of the lodge, stabbed 
the chiefs best horse, which was picketed there. Smoke- 
was daunted, and even tbb insult failed to bring out 
Mahto-Tatonka moved haughtily away; iH made way for 
him; hot his hour of reckoning was near. 
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One hot dayi five or six years agoi, nuzneroos lodges^ 
Smoke’s kinsmen were gathered about some of the w 
Company’s men, who were trading in various ortidK 
with them, whisixy among the rest. Mahto-Tatonka was 
also there with a few of his ^pie. As he lay in his own 
lodge, a fray arose between his adherents and the kinsmen 
of his enemy. The wa>whoop was raised, bullets and 
arrows began to Ay, and the camp was in confusioiL The 
chief sprang up, and rushing in a fury from the lodge, 
shouted to the combatants on both sides to cease. Instantly 
^for the attack was preconcerted— came the reports of 
two or three guns, and the twanging of a dozen bows, 
and the savage hero, mortally wounded, pitched forward 
headlong to the ground. Rouleau was present, and told me 
the paniculars. The tumult became general, and was not 
quelled until several had AiUen on both sides. When we 
were in the country the feud between the two families 
was still rankling. 

. Thus died Mahto-Tatonka; but he left behind him a 
goodly army of descendants, to perpetuate his renown and 
ivenee his fate. Besides daughters, he had thirty sons, a 
number which need not stagger the credulity of those 
acquainted with Indian usages and practices. We saw 
many of them, all marked by the same dark complexion, 
and the same peculiar cast of features. Of these, our vis- 
itor, young Mahto-Taton^, was the elde^ and some 
repotted him as likely to succeed to his father’s honors. 
Though he appeared not more than twenty-one years old, 
he had oftener struck the enemy, and stolen more horses 
and znofc squaws, than any young man in the village. 
Hoise^eaHiig is weQ known as an avenue to distinction 
on the prairies, and the other kind of depredation is es< 
teemed equally mciitonousL Not that the act can confer 
fame from ha own inorinfic merits. Any one can steal a 
sqnaw, and if he chooses afterwards to make an adequate 
presentoto her rightful piuprietor, the ea^ husbaml for 
the most part rests coiir^ ms vengeance falls adeep, and 
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all dinger from that qnaner is arerted. Yet this is legirded 
as a pidfnl and nMan-^iiited transacdoo. The danger is 
avcr^ hoc the gloiy of the achievement also is lost 
Maito-Tatonka proceeded after a more dashing fashion. 
Out of sereral dozen squaws whom be had stolen, he 
could boast that he had never paid for one, but snapping 
Ins fingers in the face of the injured hiidiand, bad defied 
the extremity of his indignation, and no one yet had dared 
to lay the finger of violence upon him. He was following 
close in the iWsteps of his father. The young men and 
the young squaws, each in their way, admired him. The 
foimet would always follow him to war, and be was 
esteemed to have an unrivalled chann m the eyes of the 
latter. Perhaps his impunity may excite some wonder. An 
arrow-shot from a ravine, or a stab ^iven in the dark, 
reouire no great valor, and aie espeaalJy suited to the 
In^ genius; but Mahco-Tatonka had a strong pioteo 
tioa It was not alone his courage and'audacious will that 
enabled him to career so dashingly among his compeeis. 
His enemies did not forget chat he was one of thirty wai'* 
like brethren, all giowii^ up to manhood. Should they 
wreak their anger upon him, many keen eyes would be 
ever upon them, and many fierce hearts thirst for their 
blood. The avenger would dog their footsteps every- 
where. To kill Mahto-Tatonka would be an act of suid^. 

Though he found such favor in the^eyea of the fair, be 
was no dandy. He was indifferent to the gaudy trappings 
and ornaments of lus companion, and was contoit to 
rest his chances of success upon his own warlike merits. 
He never arrayed himself in gaudy blanket and glittermg 
necklaces, but left his statue-like form, limbed like an 
Apolb of bronze, to win its way to favor. His voice was 
singularly deep and strong, and sounded from his chest 
like the deep notes of an organ. Yet, after all, he was but 
an Indian. See him as he h‘es there in the sun before our 
tent, kicking his heels in the air and cracking jq|ces with 
his brother. Does he look like<a hero? See him now in the 
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hour of his glory, when at sunset the whole village emp- 
ties itself to behold him, for tonunniw their favorite 
young pardsan goes out agaiust the enemy. His head- 
dress is adorned with a crest of the war-eagle's feathers^ 
rising in a wavW ridge above his brow, and sweeping 
far behind him. round white shield hangs at his breast, 
with feathers radiadng from the centre Idee a star. His 
quiver is at his back; hk tall lance in his hand, the iroa 
point dashing against the declming sun, while the long 
scalp-locks (rf 1^ enemies flutter from the shaft Thus, 
gorgeous as a champion in panoply, be rides round and 
round within the great circle of lodges, balancing with a 
giaceful buoyancy to the free movements of his wai^ 
horse, while with a sedate brow he sings his song to the 
Great Spirit Young rival warriors look askance at him; 
vennilioti-cheeked girls ga2e in admiration; boys whoop 
and scream in a thiiU of delight, and old women yell forth 
his name and proclaim his praises from lodge to lodge. 

Mahto-Tatonka was the best of all onr Indian friends. 
Hour after hour, and day after day, when swaims of sav- 
ages of eveiy age, sex, and degree beset our camp, he 
would lie in our tent, his lynx-eye ever open to guard 
our property from pillage. 

The Whirlwind invited us one day to his lodge. The 
feast was finished, and the pipe began to circulate. It 
was a remarkably large and one, and 1 expressed ad- 
miration of it 

the Meneaska likes the pipe," a^ed The Whirlwind, 
“why does he not keep it?” 

Such a pipe among the Ogillalbh is valued at the price 
of a horse, The gift seemed worthy of a chieftain and a 
warrior; but The Whirlwind's generosity rose to no such 
pitch. He gave me the pipe, confidendy expressing that I 
in return would make lum a present or equal or superior 
value. This is the implied condidon of every gift among 
the litdians, and should it not be complied with, the pres- 
ent k usually reclaimed. So 1 arranged upon a gaudy caheo 
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hanSkeiducI in tsMutment of vcmuliofi, tobacco, kniv es, 
and gunpowder, and summoning the chief to campt 
assured him of niy friendship, and begged his accepts^ 
of a slight token of ii. EjacuJating, “How! how!’^ he 
folded up the offerings and withdrew to bis lodge. 

Late one afternoon a party of Indians on horseback 
came suddenly in sight from behind some clumps of 
bashes that lined the bank of the scream, leading with 
them a mule, on whose back was a wretched Negro, sus- 
tained in his seat by the high pommel and cantle of the 
Indian saddle. His cheeks were shrunken in the hollow 
of his jaws; his eyes were unnaturally dilated, and his tips 
shrivelled and drawn back from his teeth like those of a 
corpse. When they brought him before our tent, aiKl 
lifc^ him from the saddle, he could not walk or stand, ' 
but crawled a short distance, and with a look of utter,, 
zniseiy sat down on the grass. All the children and women 
omc pouring out of the lodges, and with screams and 
cries made a circle about him, while he sat suppoitiog 
himself with his hands, and looking from side to side with 
ft vacant stare. The wretch was starving to death. For 
tturty-chice days he had wandered alone on the prairie, 
without weapon of any kind; without shoes, maccason^ 
or any other clothing than an old jacket and trousers; 
without intelligence to guide his course, or ar^ knowir 
etbe of the produedons of the prairie. All this time he had 
subsisted on crickets and lizards, wild onions, and three 
eggs which he found in the nest of a prairie-dove. He bad 
not seen a human being. Bewildered in< the boundless, 
hopeless deseit that stretched around him, he had walked 
on in despair, till he could walk no longer, and then 
enwied on his knees, dll the bone was Lid bare. He 
chose the night for travelling, lying down by to sleep 
in the glaring sun, always dreaming, as he said, of the broth 
and corn-cake he used to eat under his old master's shed in 
MissourL Every man in the camp, both white and red; was 
astonnhed at his escape not onty from stamdon, but from 
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grkzly bean, which aboimd in that de^ghborbood, 
and the wolves which howled around him every night. 

Reyml lecognaed him the monknt the Indiambraagfac 
him in. He bsud run his master aboat t year 

before and joined the party of Richard, who was then 
leaving the irontier for the mountains, He had lived with 
RichaM nnnl, at the end of May, he with Reynal and 
several other men went out in search of some stray horses, 
when he was separated from the rest in a storm, and bad 
never been heard of to this time; Knowing his inemd- 
enpe and helplessness, no one dreamed that he could stiD 
•be living. The Indians had found him lying exhausted on 
the ground. 

As he sat there, with the Indians gazii^ silently on him, 

^ his haggard face and glazed eye were disgusting to look 
upon. Deslauriers ma^ him a bowl of gruel, but he suf- 
fered it to remain untasted before him. At length he lan- 
guidly raised the spoon to his lips; again he did so, and 
again; and then his appetite seemed suddenly inflamed' 
into madness, for he seized the bowl, swaHowed all its 
contents in a few seconds, and eagerly demanded meaL 
This we refused, telling 1^ to wait until morning; but 
he begged so eagerly that we gave hith a small pieoe^ 
which be devour^, rearing it like a dog. He said he muse 
have more. We told him that his life was in datiser if he 
ate so immoderately at firsL He assented, and said ne knew 
he was a fool to do so, bat he must have meat This we 
absolutely refused, to the great indignation of the amse- 
less squaws, who, when we were not watching him, wofuld 
slyly briitt dried meat and po?7rmes blanches^ and place 
them on the ground by his side. Still this was not enough 
for him. When it grew dark he contrived to creep away 
between the legs of the hones and crawl over to the In- 
dian comp. Here he fed to his heart’s content, and w« 
brought back again in the morniug, when Gingras, the 
trapper, put htm on horseback and carried him to the foit 
He managed to survive the effects of his gfeedioess. 
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Though slighdy detuiged when we left this put of the 
oounay, he was otherwise in tolerable heahht and ex- 
pressed his firm conviction chat nothing could ever kill 

DiUla 

When the sun was yet an hour higlv it was a gay scene 
in the village. The warriors sulked sedately among the 
lodges, or dong the margin of die stream, or walked out 
to visit the bands of horses that were feeding over the 
prairie. Half the population tTeserted the close and heated 
lodges and betook themselves to ^e water; and here you 
might see boys and girls, and young squaws, splashmg, 
swimming, and diving, beneath the afternoon sun, widi 
merry screams and laughter. But when the sun was resting 
above the broken peaks, and the purple mountains threw 
their shadows Tor miles over the prairie; when our old 
tree basked peacefully in the horizontal rays, and the 
swelling plains and scattered groves were softened into a 
tranqufi beautyr-then the scene around our tent was 
worthy of a Salvator. Savage figures, with quivers at their 
backs, and guns, lances, or tomahawks in thdur hands, sat 
on horseback, motionless as statues, their antis crossed on 
their breasts and their eyes fixed in a steady unwavering 
gaze upon us. Others stood cicct, wrapped from bead to 
foot in their fong white robes of bu&lo-hide. Others 
sat together on the grass, holding their shaggy horses by 
a rope, with their dark busts exposed to view as they 
suffered their robes to fall from their shoulders. Others 
again stood carelessly among the throng, with nothing to 
conceal the matchless symmetry of t&r forms. There 
WHS one in particular, a ferocious fellow, named The Mad 
Wolf, who, with the bow in his hand and the quiver at 
his back, might have seemed, but for his face, the Eythian 
Apollo him^. Such a figure rose before the imagiiution 
of West, when, on first seeing the Belvedere in the Vati- 
can, he exclaimed, “By God, a Mohawk!" 

When the prairie grew dark, the horses were driven in 
and secured near the camp, and the crowd began to melt 
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my. Fires gleamed sroufid, duskily remling die rongfi 
trappers and the graceful Endians. One of the Emilies near 
us was always ^tbered about a bright fire that l^hted up 
the imerior of their lodge. Withered, witch-like hags 
flirted around the blaze; and here for hour after hour sat 
a circle of children and young girls, laughing and talking, 
their round merry faces glowing in the rnddy light. We 
could hear the monotonous notes of the drum from the 
Indian camp, with the chant of the war-song, deadened 
in the distance, and the long chorus of quavering yells, 
where the war-dance was going on in the largest lodge. 
For several nights, too, we heard wild and mournful 
cries, rising and dying away like the melancholy voice of 
a wolf, Thty came from the sisten and female relatives of 
Mabto-Tatonka, who were gashing their limbs with 
knives, and bewailing the death of Hcmy Chatillon's 
squaw. The hour would grow late before all went to rest 
in our camp. Then, while the embers of the fires glowed 
dimly, the men lay stretched in their blankets on the 
ground, and nothing could be beard but the restless mo- 
tions of the crowds horses. 

I recall these scenes with a mixed feeling of pleasure 
and pain. At this time, I was so reduced by illness that I 
could seldom walk without reeling like a drunken man, 
and when I rose from my seat upon the ground, the land- 
scape suddenly grew dim before my eyes, the trees and 
lodges seemed to sway to and fro, and the prairie to rise 
and fall like the swells of the ocean. Such a state of things 
is not enviable anywhere. In a country where a man’s lue 
may at any moment depend on the strath of his aim, 
or it may be on the activity of his legs, it is more particu- 
larly inconvenient. Nor is sleeping on damp ground, with 
an occasional drenching from a showcfi very beneficial 
in such cases. I somedmes suffered the extronity of ex- 
haustion, and was in a tolerabty fair way of atoning for 
my Icfte of the prairie by resting there forever. 

I tried r^KKe and a very sparing diet. For a long time, 
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ivith exonphry patience, I Icmnged oboot the camp, or it 
the ntniDsc sta^ered over to die Indian village, and 
'walked faint and dizzy among the lodges. It would nor do; 
and I bethought me of stamdoa During five days I sus- 
tained life on one small biscuit a day. At the end of that 
dme I was weaker than before, but the disorder seemed 
shaken in its stronghold, and very gradually 1 began to 
resume a less rigid diet. 

1 used to lie languid and dreamy before our tent, musing 
on the past and the future, and when most overcome with 
lassitude, my turned dways towards the distant Black 
Hills. There is a spirit of energy in mountains, and they 
impart it to all who approach At that time I did not 
know how many daifc superstitions and gloomy legends 
are assodaced with the Black Hills in the minds of the 
Indians, but I felt an eager desire to penetrate their hidden 
recesses, -and expbre the chasms and precipices, black tor- 
rents and ^eot forests, that 1 fancied were concealed 
there. 



CHAPTER XU 


Vlhd 


A CiWabun ooie from For Laramie, and btoa^ i 
curious piece of intelligence. A tnpper, ftesb from 
Lthe mountrioa, bad become enamoured of a Mis- 
souri damsel bdooging to-a family who with other emi- 

C ots had bees fw some days encamped inriKoe^libot- 
h) of the fott. If biavtty be the most potent charm to 
win the favor of the te, then no wooer could be mote 
jnesisdble than a Rocky Moomaia trapper, la thepnsot 
instance, the suit was not uigcd in vain. The loras con- 
certed a scheme, which they proceeded to carry into effect 
with all passible desjutch. The emigrant party left diefort, 
and on the next nmht but one emppcd as nsoal, and 
placed a guard, A utde after midnight, the enamoured 

X drew near, mounted ona strong horse, aodleatUng 
by the biiiQe. Fastening both animals to a tree, he 
stealthily moved towards the w^ns, as if he were 
proiriutw t band of buffalo. Eluding the vigikoce of toe 
euaid, who were pbably half asleep, he met his misttes 
by a^intmeitt at the outakirts of the camp, mounted her 
on hismare horse, and made off with her through the dvk- 
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Indka lodge for a dwellitJg, and a reckless tnpper for 1 
biidegroom. 

At length The Whirlwind and his warriors determined 
to move. They had resolved after all their prepamions 
not to go to (he rendezvous at La Bonte's camp, but to 
pass through the Hbck Hills and spend a few weeks in 
hunting the buffalo on the other side, imdl they had killed 
enough to furnish them with a stock of provisions and 
with hides to make their lodges for the next season. This 
doae, they were to send out, a small independent war- 
party against the enemy. Their final determination placed 
us m some embarrassment. Should we go to La Bomb’s 
camp, it was not impossible that the other villages would 
prove as vacillating as The Whirlwind’s, and that no 
assembly whatever would take place. Our old companion 
Reynal had conceived a liking for us, or rather for our 
biscuit and coffee, and for the occasional small presents 
which we made him. He was very anxious that we should 
go with the village which he himself intended to follow. 
He was certain that no Indians would meet at the ren- 
dezvous, and said, moreover, that it would be easy to con- 
vey our cart and baggage through the Black Hitts. He 
knew, however, notfing of the matter. Ncirher he nor 
any white man with us had ever seen the difficult and 
ot^ure defiles through which the Ipdixns intended to 
make their way. I pased them afterwards, and had much 
ado to force my distressed horse along the narrow ravines, 
and through chasms where daylight could scarcely pene- 
trate. Oar cart might as easily have been driven over the 
summit of Pike’s ^ak. But of this we were ignoranr, and 
in view of the difficulties and uncertainties of an attempt 
to visit the rendezvous, we recalled the old proverb, about 
"A bird in the hand,*’ and decided to follow the village. 

Both camps, the Indians^ and our own, broke up on 
the morning of the first of July. I was so weak that the 
aid of a spoonful of whiskey, swallowed at short infttvals, 
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alone enabled me to sit my horse through the short }oor^ 
ney of that day. For half a miU before us and half a mile 
behind, the prairie was covered far and wide with the 
moving throng of sav^es. The barren, broken plain 
stretched away to the right and left, and far in front rose 
the precipitous ridge of the Black Hilk We pushed for- 
ward to the head of the scattered column, passing bui^ 
dened triineauXf heavily laden pack-horses, gaunt old 
women on foot, gay young squaws on horseback, resdcis 
children running among the crowd, old men striding 
along in their white buffalo-robes, and groups of ywg 
warriors mounted on thdr best horses. Hetuy ChaAn^ 
looking backward over the distant prairie, exclaimed ibSh 
denly that a horseman was approaching, and in truth we 
could just discern a small bla^ speck slowly moving over 
the face of a distant swell, like a fly creeping on a It 
rapidly grew larger as it approached. 

'‘White man, I believe,’' said Henry; “look how he ride. 
Indian never tide that way. Yes; he got rifle on the saddle 
before hinu” 

The horseman disappeared in a hollow of the prairie, 
but we soon saw him again, and as he came ridi^ at a 
gallop towards us through the crowd of Indians, his long 
hair streaming in the wind behind him, we recognized the 
ruddy face and old buckskin frock of ^ngras the trapper. 
He was just arrived from Fon Laramie, and said he had 
a message for us. A trader named Bisonette, one of 
Henry’s friends, had lately came from the settlements, 
and intended to go with a party of men to La Booth’s 
camp, where, as Gingras assured us, ten or twelve villages 
of Indians would certainly assemble. Bisonette desired that 
we would cross over and meet him there, and promisod 
that his men should protect our hones and baggage while 
v^e went among the Indians. Shaw and I stopped our 
horses, held a council, and in an evil hour resolv^ to go. 

For'the rest of that day oui course and diat of the 
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Indiaiia was the sam In less than an hour ^ came to 
where the high bairen prairie tenninated, sinking down 
abruptly in steep descent; and standing on the verge, we 
saw beiow us a great meadow. Laramie Creek bounded It 
on the left, sweetung along in the shadow of the heights, 
and passing with its ^Ilow and rapid current just beneath 
os. We sat cm horseback, waiting and looking on, while 
the whole savage array went pouring by, hurrying down 
the declivity sm spreading over the meadow buow. In 
a few moments the plain was swanning with the moving 
muldttde, some just visible, like specks in the distance, 
odien still hastening by and fording the stream in bustle 
and confusion. On the edge of the heights sat a group of 
the eider waniois, gravely fboking and looking with 
unmoved faces on the wild and striking spectacle. 

Up went the lodges in a circle on the margin of the 
stream. For the sake of quiet we pitched our tent among 
some trees half a mile distant In the afternoon we were 
in the village. The day was a glorious one, and the whole 
camp seemed lively and animued in sympathy. Groups 
of cnildren and young girls were laughing gayly ootsiw 
' the lodges. The shields, the lances, and the bows were 
removed from the tall tripods on which they usually 
hung, before the dwellings of their owners. The waniors 
were mounting their horses, and one by one riding away 
over the prau% towards the ndghboring hills. 

Shaw and I sat on the grass near the lodge of Reyrial. 
An old woman, with true Indian hospitality, biou^ a 
bowl of boiled venison and placed it betore us. We 
amused ooiselves with watching a few young squaws who 
were playii^ together and chasing each other in and out 
of one of the lodges. Suddenly the wild yell of the war- 
whoop came peahi^ from the hilK A crowd of horsemen 
, appeal, rusWig down their sides, and riding at full 
towds tat village, each warrior's long hair flying 
behind him in the wind like a jdi^’s streamer. AMiey 
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ippnMch^ the confused thnuig assumed a regular order, 
^ entering two two, th^ circled round the area at 
full gallop, each warrior singing his war-song as he iod& 
Some of their dresses were superb, They wore crests ol 
feathers, and close tunics of antelope skins, frii^ widi 
the scalp4ocks of their enemies; many of their shields, 
coo, fluttered with the war-eagle’s featneis, All bad bows 
and arrows at their backs; some carried long lances, and 
a few were acmed with guns. The White Shield, their par- 
tisan, rode in ^igeous attire at their bead, mourned on a 
black-and-wlfue ^tse. Mahto-Tatonka and his brothets 
cook DO part in this parade, for they werein nnumii^fdr 
their sister, and were all sittiDg in their lodges their bodies 
bedaubed from head to foot with white clay, and a lock of 
hair cut from the forehead of each. 

The warriors rode three times round the village; and 
as each noted champion passed, the old women would 
scream out hla name, to honor his bravery, and eachs the 
emulation of the younger warriors. Little urchins, not 
two years old, followed the war>like pageant with glittcr- 
iiv eyes, and gazed with eager admiration at the heroes 
of their tribe. 

The procession rode out of the village as it bad entered 
it, and in half an hoar all the warriois had returned wain, 
dipping quietly in, singly or in parties of two or three. 

The parade over, we were entertained with an episode 
of I ndian domestic life. A vicious-looking squaw, beside 
herself with rage, was berating her spouse, who, with a 
look of total unconceni, sat cross-legged in the middle 
of his lodge, smoking his pipe in silence; At length, mad- 
dened by ^ coolness, she made a rush at the lodge, seized 
the poles which supported it, and tugged at them, one 
after the pthei, till she brought down the whole structure, 
poles, hides, and all, clattering on his head, burying 1^ 
m the wreck of his habitation. He pushed aride the hu^ 
widijiis hand, and picsently his head emerged, like 1 
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tuitle's from ks shell Sdll he s« anokii^ sedately as 
before, a wicked glitter in his eyes alone betraying the 
pent-np storm within. The squaw, scoldit^ all the while, 
proceeded to saddle her horse, bestride and canter 
out of the camp, intending, as it seemed, to return to her 
father's lodge, wherever that might be. The warrior, who 
had not deigned even to look at her, now coolly arose, 
disengaged himself from the ruins, tied a cord of hair by 
way of bridle round the jaw of his buffalo-hoise, broke a 
stout cudgel, about four feet long, from the butt-end of 
a lodge-pole, mounted, and gallop poajestically over the 
prairie to dkcipline his offending helpmeet 
As the sun rose next morning we looked across the 
meadow, and could see the lodges levelled and the Indians 
gathering together in preparation to leave the camp. Their 
course lay to the westward. Wc turned towards north 
with our three men, the four trappers following us, with 
the Indan family of Morin. We travelled until night, and 
encamped among some trees by the side of a little brook, 
where during the whole of the next day we lay wairing 
for Bisonette; but no fiisonette appeared. Here two of 
our trapper friends left us, and set out for the Rocky 
Mountains. On the second morning, despairing of Bison- 
ette^s arrival, we resumed our journey, traveraing a for- 
lorn and bleary monotony of sun-scorched pbiiis, where 
no living thing appeared save here and there an antelope 
Bying before us like the wind. When noon came we saw 
an unwonted and welcome sight; a fine growth of trees, 
maridngthe course of a little stream called Horseshoe 
Creek, ^ey stood wide asunder, spreading a thick can- 
opy of leaves above a surface of ikh, rail grass. The 
sceam ran swiftly, as clear as crystal, through the bosom 
of the wood, apariding over its bed of white sand, and 
darkening again as it entered a de» cavern of foliage. 
I was thoroughly exhausted, and flung myself on me 
gromid, scarcely able to move. 
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In the moniing, 6s glorious t son ro^ upon ns as ever 
azminted that wudemess. We advanced, ind soon were 
surrounded by tall bare hilb, overspread from top to 
bottom with prickly-pears and other cacti, that seemed 
like clinging reptiles. A plain, flat and hard, with scarcely 
the vest^c of grass, ky before ns, and a line of tall mis- 
shapen trees bounded the onward view. There was no 
sight or sound of man or beast, or any living thing, al- 
thoDgh behind those trees was the long-looked-for place 
of r^ezvous, where we hoped to have found the In- 
dians congregated by thousands. We looked and listened 
anxiously. We pushed forward with our best speed, and 
forced our horses through the trees. There were copses 
of some extent beyond, with a scanty stream creeping 
among them; and as wc pressed through the yielding 
brandies, deer sprang up to the right and left At length 
we caught a glimpse of the prairie beyond, emerged upon 
it, and saw, hot a plain covered with encaoipmeuEs and 
$waimin| with life, but a vast unbroken desert stretching 
away before us league upon league, without bush or tree, 
or anything that had life. We drew rein and gave to the 
winds our sentitnents concerning the whole aboriginal 
race of America, Our journey was worse than vain. For 
myself, 1 was vexed beyond measure; as I well knew that 
a slight aggravation of my disorder would render this 
false st» irrevocable, and make it impossible to accom- 
plish e^ctoaliy the object which had led me an arduous 
journey of between three and four thousand miles. 

And where were the Indians? They were mustered in 
great numbers at a spot about twenty miles distant, where 
at that very moment they were dancing their war dances. 
The scarcity of buffalo in the vicinity of La Bonte’s 
camp, which would render thdr supply of povisiDns 
seamy and precarious, had probably pevented them 
from assembling there; but ot all this we knew nothing 
until some weeks after* 
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Shtw lasbed his boise aod galloped forward. I, though 
much mote vexed than hci wu not strong cnou^ to 
adopt this convenient vent to my feelings; so I followed 
at a <|aiet pace. We rode up to a solitaiy old tree, whicli 
seemed the only pkee £c lor eocampment Half its 
brooches were deed, and the rest were so scantily fur- 
nished with leaves that they cast but a meagre and 
wretched shade. We threw down our saddles in the strip 
of shadow cast by the old twisted trooh, and sat down 
upon them. Ih sileot io^gnation wc remained smok^ 
for an hour or more, shifting our saddles with the shift- 
ing shadow, for the sun was intolerably hoL 
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Hunting him 

A T UST we had reached La Booth's camp, towards 

^ whkh our qres had turned » long. Of all weary 
X^hoius, those that passed between noon and sunset 
of that day may bear away the ptim of exquisite discons' 
fort. 1 lay nn^ the tree refleccii^ on what couise to 
pursue, watching the shadows which seemed never to 
move, and the sun which seemed fixed in the sky, and hop- 
ing every moment to see the men and iunses ^ Bisonette 
emeiging from the woods. Shaw and Henty had ridden 
out on a scooting expedition, and did not return till the 
sun was settmg. There was nothing very cheering in thdr 
faces or in the news they brought. 

“We have been ten n^es from here,” said Shaw. “We 
climbed the highest butte we could find, and could not 
see a buffalo or an Indian; nothing but prairie for twen^ 
miles around us." Henry’s horse was dialed by cbnibct- 
ing up and down the sides of ravines, and Shaw’s was 
greatly fatigued. 

After supper that evening, as we sat around the iite, I 
proposed to Shaw to wait one day longer, in hopes of 
Usonette’s airival, and if he shomd not come, to send 
Dcslumieis with the cart and baggage back to Fort . 
Laramie; while we outselvts followed The Whirlwind’s 
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village, and attempted to overtake it as it passed the 
mountains. Shaw, not having the same motive for hunting 
Indians that I had, was avcne to the plan; I therefore le- 
solved to go alone. This design 1 adopted very unwill- 
ingly, for I knew that in the present scare of my health 
the attempt would be painful and hazardous. I hoped that 
Bisooette would appear in the course of the followmg 
day, and bring us some information by which to direct 
our course, thus enabling me to accomplish my purpose 
by means Jess objectionable. 

The rifle of Henry Chatilion was necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the paicy in my absence; so 1 called Raymond, 
and ordered him to prepare to set out with me. Raymond 
rolled his eyes vacantly about^but at length, having suc- 
ceeded in grappling with the idea, he withdrew to his bed 
under the cart. He was a heavy-moulded fellow, with a 
broad face, expiessii^ impenetrable stupidity and entire 
self-confidence. As for his good qualities, he had a sort of 
stubborn fidelity, an insensibility to danger, and a kind 
of instibet or sagacity, which sometimes led him right 
where better heads th^ his were at a loss. Besides this, he 
knew very well how to handle a rifle and picket a hone. 

Through the following day the sun glared down upon 
us with a pitiless, penetrating heat. The distant blue prairie 
seemed quivering under it. The lodge of out Indian asso- 
ciates parched in the burning rays, and our rifles, as they 
leaned against the tree, were too hot for the touefu There 
was a dead silence through our camp, broken only by the 
hum of gmts and mosquitoes. The men, resting their 
foreheads on their arms, were sleeping under the cart. 
The Indians kept ebse witlun thcjr lodge:, except the 
newly-married pair, who were seated together under an 
awning of buffwo-robes, and the old conjurer, who, with 
his hard, emaciated face and gaunt ribs, was perched aloft 
like a turkey-buzzard, among the dead branches of an old 
tree, constantly on the lookout for enemies. WcHined, 
and then Shaw saddled his horse. 
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1 will ride UcV said he» ^ Horseshoe CreelE, sod 
see if Bisooette is there.” 

“1 would go with you«” 1 answered, “but I most reserve 
all the strength 1 have.” 

The afternoon dragged away at last. 1 occupied myself 
in cleariing my riBe and pistols, and making other prepam- 
tions for the journey. It was kte before I wrapped myself 
in my blanket, and lay down for the night, wim my head 
on my saddle. Shaw had not returned, bur this gave us no 
uneasiness, for we supposed chat he had faJlm in with 
Bisooette, and was spending the night with him. For a 
day or two past 1 had gain^ in strength and health, but 
about midnight an attack of pain awoke me, and for some 
hours I could not sleep. The moon was quivering on the 
broad breast of the Platte; nothing could be heard except 
those low inexplicable sounds, like whisperings and foot-* 
step, which no one who has spent the night alone amid 
deserts and forests will be at a loss to undeiscand. As I was 
falling asleep, a familiar voice, shoudng from the distance, 
awoke me again. A rapid step approached the camp, and 
Shaw, on foot, with his gun in nis hand, hastily entered 

"Where *s your horse?” said I, raismg myself on my 
elbow. 

"Lost!” said Shaw. “Where ’s Deslauriers?” 

*Therc," 1 relied, pointing to a confused mass of 
blankets and bunalo-robes. 

Shaw touched them with the butt of bis gun, and up 
sprang Qur faithful Canadian. 

“Come, Deslauriers; stir up the die, and get me some* 
thing to cat.” 

“Where ’s Bisonette?” asked I. 

“The Lord knows; there 's nobody at Horseshoe 
Creek.” 

Shaw had gone back to the spot where we had en- 
cempd two days before, and finding nothing there but 
the as|)^s of our fires, he had ded his horse to the tree 
while he bathed in de stream. Something startled his 
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lione, which broke loose, amd for two hours Shaw tried 
in vain to atch him. Sunset approached, and it was 
twelve mifes to camp. So he abandoned the attempt, and 
set out on foot to join us. The greater part of tus perilous 
and solitaiy walk was in darkness. His moccasons were 
worn to tatters and his feet severely lacerated. He sat 
down CO eat, however, the usual equanimi^ of his temper 
not at all disturbed by his misfoitune, and my last recol- 
lection before falling asleep was of Shaw, seated cross- 
leegcd before the fire, smoking his pipe. 

When I awoke again there was a fresh damp smell in 
the air, a gray twilight involved the prairie, ana above ha 
eastern verge was a streak of cold red sky. I called to the 
men, and in a moment a fire was blazing brightly in the 
dim morning light, and breakfast was getting re^y. We 
sat down together on the grass, to the last civilized meal 
which Ra)'mond and I were destined to enjoy for some 
time. 

‘‘Now brii^ in the horses.” 

My little mare Pauline was soon standing by the lire. 
She was a fleet, hardy, and gentle animal, chris^ed after 
Paul Dorion, from whom [ had procured her in exchange 
for Pontiac. She did not look as n equipped for a morning 
pleasure^ride. In front of the blacl^ tugh-bowed moun- 
tain-saddle were fastened holsten, with heavy pistols. A 
pair of saddle-bags, a blanket tightly rolled, a snm parcel 
of Indian presents tied up in a buf alo-skin, a leather bag 
of flour, and a simtler one of tea, were all secured behind, 
and a long trail-rope was wound round htr neck. Ray- 
mond had a strong bbek mule, equipped in a siniiltf 
manner. We crammed our powder-^ms to the throat, 
and mounted. 

“I will meet you at Fort Laramie on the first of Aur 
gust,” said I to Shaw. 

“That is,” he replied, “if we don’t meet before that 1 
tiiink I shall follow after you in a day or two.” ^ 

This in fact he attempted, and wonld have succeeded 
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]f lie had not encoaund otmcles a|afaBt which hh 
lesQlote ipirit v» of no mil (bys after I left hm 
iie sent Dedaium to tiie fort with the cart and bag^ag^ 
and set out for the Tnountains with Henry Chatilhm; dii£ 
a tremendons thunderstorm had deluged the piaizb;» Iftd 
nearly obliteiated not only our trail but that of the In- 
dians themselves. Th^ encamped at the base of the moun- 
tains, at a loss in what direction to go. In the morning 
Sbaw found himself poisoned by m plant known as 
^ison ivy/’ in such a manner clo^ h was impossible for 
him to travel So they turned back reluctantly towards 
Fort Laramie. Shaw lay seriously ill for a we^ and re- 
mained at the fort till I rejoined him some time after. 

To return to my own story. Raymond and 1 shook 
hands with our fnends, rode out the prairie, and, 
dambering the sandy hollows channelled in the sides of 
the hills, gained die h^h plains above. If a curse bad been 
pronounced upon the land, it could not have worn an 
aspect more forlorn. There were abrupt broken hills, deep 
hollows, and wide plains; but all alike glared with an in-" 
supportable whitencs under the burning sun. The conn- 
tiy, as if parched by the heat, was cracked into ^ 1 mQme^ 
able Ssstits and ravines, that not a little impeded our 
progress. Their stoep sides were white and raw, and 
along the bottom we several dmes discovered the broad 
track of the grizzly bear, nowhere more abundant than 
in this region. The ridges of the hills were hard as rock, 
and strewn with pebbles of flint and coarse red jasper, 
looking from them, there was nothing to relieve the 
desert uiiifonnity, save hexeand there a ptne-tree dinging ^ 
at the ed^ of a nvnie, and stretching its rough, 
arms into the scorching air. Its resinous odors recalled^ 
pinie-clad moimtaiiis of New England, and, goaded as I 
was with a morbid thirst, 1 thoognr with a lonsiz^ desire 
on the crystal treasore poured in such wasteful profuskm 
fron^our tbousand hilt I heard, in fancy, the plungu^ 
and guigUng of waters among the shaded rocks, and saw' 
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them ffkammg dark and adll far down amid the crevices, 

the cdd drops trickling from the long green mosses. 

When noon came we found a little stream, with a few 
trees and bushes; and here we rested for an hour. Then 
we travelled on, guided by the sun, until, just before sun- 
set; we reached another stream, called Bitter Cotton-wood 
Cr^. A thick growth of bushes and old storm-beaten 
trees grew at intervals aloi^ its bank. Near the foot 
of one of the trees we flung down our saddles, and 
hobbling our horses, turned than loose to feed. The htde 
scream was clear and swift, and ran musically over its 
white sands. Small water-birds were splashing in the 
shallows, and filling the air with cries and fiunerings. The 
sun was just sinking among gold and crimson clouds be- 
hind Mount Laramie^ 1 lay upon a log by the margin of 
the water, and watched me restless motions of the little 
fish in a deep, still nook below^ Strange to say, 1 seemed 
to have gained strength since the morning, and almost 
felt a sense of returning health. 

We built our fire. Night came, and the wolves began 
to howl. One deep voice began, answered in awful ro- 
sponses from hills, plains, and woods. Such sounds do not 
disturb one’s sleep upon the prairie. We picketed the mare 
and the mule, and did not awake until daylight. Then we 
turned them loose, stiU hobbled, to feed for an hour be- 
fore starting. We were getting ready our breakfast when 
Raymond saw an antelope half a mile distant and said he 
would go and shoot it 

“Your business,” said I, “is to bok after the animals. I 
am too weak to do much, if anything happens to them, 
and yon imi keep witluft sight of the tamp ” 

Raymond promised, and set out with his rifie in his 
hand. The mare and the mule had crossed the stream, and 
were feeding among the long grass on the other side, 
much toimented by the attain of bige grccn-hcadcd 
flies. As I watched them, I saw them go down a 
hollow, and as several minutes elapsed without thu le- 
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gearing, 1 waded thraugh the stream to look after them. 
To my yeiation and aknn 1 discomed them at a great 
distance, galloping away at full speed, Pauline in advance, 
with her hobbies broken, and the mole, sdll fettered, 
following with awkward leaps. I hred my rifle and 
shouted to recall Raymond. In a moment he came running 
through the stream, with a red handkerchief bound round 
his h^ 1 pointed to the fugitives;, and ordered him to 
punue them. Muttering a between his teeth, he 

set out at full speed, sdll swinging his ride in his hand. 1 
walked up to the cop of a hill, and, looking away over the 
^irie, could distinguish the runaways, still at full gallop. 
Returning to the ^ I sat down at the foot of a tree. 
Wearily and anxiously hour after hour passed away. The 
loose bark dangling from the trunk behind me dapped to 
and fro in the wind, and the nwsquitoes kept up their 
drowsy hum; but other than this dwre was no si^t nor 
sound of life throughout the burning landscape^ The sun 
lose higher and higher, uadi 1 knew that it must be noon. 
It seemed scarcely possible that the animals could be 
covered. If they were not, my situation was one of serious 
difficulty. Shaw, when 1 left him, had decided to move 
that morning, bat whither he had not determined. To 
look for him would be a vain attempt Foit Laramie was 
forty miles distant, and 1 could not walk a mile without 
great effort Not then having learned the philosophy of 
yielding to disproportionate obstacles, 1 resolved, come 
what would, to continae the pursuit of the Indians. Ooty 
one plan occurred to me; chu was, to send Raymond to 
the fort with an order for more horses, while 1 remained 
on the awaidng his return,' which might take place 
within tnree days. But to remain stationary and alone for 
three days, in a county full of dangerous Indiai^ was not 
the most flattering of prospects; and, protraetd as my 
Indian hunt mist be by such delay, it was not easy to 
foretell its resnlt. Revolving these matters, I grew hungry; 
and as our stock of provisions, except four or five pounds 
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of flour, w by tMs tinw exhausted, I left the comp n> 
see what game 1 could find. Nothing could be seen entpt 
four or five large curlews wheeling over mf head, and 
now and then alightmg upon the prairie. 1 shot two of 
them, and was about retnming, when a startling sight 
caught my eye. A small, dark object, like a human head, 
suddenly appeared, and vanished among the thick bushes 
along the stream below. In that country every stranger is 
a SQspected enemy; and 1 threw foru^ the muzzle of 
my nfie. In a moment the bushes were violently shaken, 
two heads, but not human heads, protruded, a^ to my 
great joy I recognized the downcast, disconsolate counte- 
nance of the black mule and the yellow visage of Pauline. 
Raymond came upon the mule, pale and b^gaid, com- 
plaining of a fiery pain in his chest. I took charge of the 
animals while he kneeled down by the side of the stream 
to drink. He had kept the runaw^ in sight as fax as the 
Side Fork of Lmmie Creek, a distance or more than ten 
miles; and here with great d^culty he had succeeded in 
catcl^ them. 1 saw that he was unarmed, and asked him 
what be had done with his rifle. It had encumbered him 
in his pursuit, and he had droj^ped it on the prairie, think- 
ing that he could find it on his return; but in this he had 
failed. The loss might prove a very serious one. I was too 
much rejoiced, hoW-er, at the itcovery of the animak, 
and at the fidelity of Raymond, who might easily have 
deserted with them, to tl^ much about it; and having 
made some tea for lum in a tin vessel which we had 
brought with us, I told him that 1 wonld give him two 
hours for resting before we set ouf He had eaten 
nothing that day; but having no appetite, he lay down 
nnmediately to deep, I picketed me animals among the 
best gras that 1 could find, and made fires of green wood 
to protect them from the files; then sitting down again 
by the tree, I watched the slow movements of the snn, 
lodging every moment that passed. 



The time I had mentioned expired, and 1 awoke Bay- 
mond. We saddled and set out agaon, but dist we went in 
searcb of the lost rifle, and in the course of an hour were 
fommate enough to And it Then we turned westward, 
and moved over the hiUs and hoUows at a slow pice 
towards the Black Hills The heat no longer tormented 
us, for a cloud was before the suil The air grew fresh and 
cool, the distant mountams frowned more gloomily, there 
was a low muttering of thunder, and dense black masses 
of cloud rose heavily behind the broken peaks. At first 
th^ were fringed wth silver by the afternoon sun; but 
soon thick blackness overspread the sky, and the desert 
around us was wrapped in gloom. There was an awful 
sublimity in the hoarse muimuring of the thunder, and 
the sombre shadows that involved the mountains and the 
plain. The storm broke with a zigzag blinding flash, a 
terrific crash of thunder, and a hurricane that bowkd 
over the prairie, dashing floods of water against us. Ray- 
mond looked about him and cursed the merciless elements. 
There seemed no shelter near, but we discerned at la^th 
a deep ravine gashed in the level prairie, and saw halfway 
down its side an old pine-tree, whose rough horizontal 
boughs formed a sort of pent-bousc agaiusc the tempest. 
We found a practicable passage, led our animals down, 
and fastened them to large h^ stones at the bottom; 
then dimbii^ up, we drew oui blankets over our heads, 
and crouched dose beneath the old tree. Perhaps I was no 
competent judge of time, but it seemed to me that we 
were sittjng there a full hour, while around us poured a 
deluge of rain, through which the rocb on the opposite 
side of the gulf were barely visible. The first burst of the 
tempest soon subsided, hut the rain poured in steady tor- 
rents. At length Raymond grew impatient, and scrambling 
out of the ravine, gained r£t level jpirie above. 

"What does the weather look like?” asked I, from my 
seat under the tree. 
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“It looks bad,” he aoswercdi “dark all round;” and 
again he descended and sat down by my side. Some ten 
minutes elapsed. 

up again,” aid I, “and cake another look;” and he 
clambered up the precipice. "Well, how is it?” 

“Just the same, only I see one little bright spot over 
the top of the mountain,” 

The rain by this time had begun to abate; and going 
down to the bottom of the raTine, we loosened the ani- 
mals, who were sanding up to their knees in water. Lead- 
ing them up the rocky throat of the nvine, we reached 
the plain above. All around us was obscurity; but the 
brignt spot above the mountains grew wider and ruddier, 
until at length the clouds drew apart, and a flood of sun- 
beams pou^ down, streaming along the precipices, and 
involving them in a thin bhte haze, as soft as tW which 
wnps the Apennines on an evening in spring, Rapidly 
the clouds were broken and scattered, like routed legions 
of evil spirits. The plain lay basking in sunbeams around 
us; a rainbow arched the desert from north to south, and 
far in front a line of woods seemed inviting us to refresh- 
ment and repose, When we reached them, they were 
glistening wi± prismatic dewdrops, and enlivened by the 
songs aid flutterings of birds. Strange winged inWets, 
benumbed by the rain, were clinging to the leaves and 
the bark of trees. 

Raymond kiiidlcd a fire with great difficoliy. The ani- 
mals turned eagerly to feed on the soft rich grass, wlule 
I, wrappii^ myself in my blanket, lay down and gazed 
on the evening landscape. The mounains, whose stem 
features had frowned upon us so gloomily, seemed lighted 
with a benignant smile, and the green waving undula- 
tions of the were gladdened with warm sunshine. 
Wet, ill, and wearied as I was, my heart grew lighter at 
the view, and I drew from it an augury of good. 

When momii^ came, Raymond awoke, coughi^ vio- 
lently, though 1 had apparently received no injury. We 
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mounted, crosed the little stream, pushed through the 
trees, and began our journey over the plain beyond. And 
now, as we rode slowly along, we looked anxiously on 
eveiy hand far traces of the Indians, not doubdng that 
the ^kge had passed somewhere in diat vicinity; but the 
scanty ^vell^ grass was not more than three or four 
inch« high, and the pound was so hard that a host might 
have marched over it and left scarcely a trace of its pas- 
sage. Up hill and down hill, and clambering through 
ravines, we continued our journey. As we were passing 
the foot of a'hill, I saw Raymond, who was some rods in 
advance, suddenly jerk the rdns of his mule, slide from 
his seat, and run in a crouching posture up a hollow; 
then in an instant I heard the sh^ crack of his rifle. A 
wounded antelope came running an three legs over the 
hill. I lashed Pauline and made after him. My fleet litde 
mare soon brought me ty his side, and, after leaping and 
bounding for a few moments in vain, he stood adll, as if 
despairing of escape. His glistening eyes turned up 
towards my face with so piteous a look that it was wim 
feelings of infinite compunction that 1 shot hhn through 
the head with a pistol, ^ymond skinned and cut him np» 
and we hung che fore-quarters to our saddles, much re- 
joiced that our exhausted stock of provisions was re- 
newed in such good time. 

Gaining the top of a hill, we could see aloiv the 
cloudy veige of the prairie before us the lines of trees 
and shadowy groves, that marked the coune of Laramie 
Creek, Before noon we reached hs banks, and began 
anxiously to search them for footprints of the Indians. 
We followed the stream for sevei^ miles, now on the 
shore and now wading in the water, scrutinizing every 
sand-bar and every muddy bank. So long was the search 
that we began to fear that we had left the mil undis- 
covered behind us. At length I heard Raymond shouting, 
and saw him jump from mule to examine some object 
under the shelving bank. I rode up to his side. It was the 
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inpession of an Indian moccason. Encouraged by this, 
vft condmied our search till at last some appemnces on 
a soft surface of earth not from the shore attracted 
my eye; and going to examine them, 1 found half a dozen 
tracks, some made b>' men and some by children. Just 
then Raymond observed across the stream the mouth of 
a brook, entering it from the south. He forded the water, 
rode in at the opening, and in a moment I heard him 
shoudng again^ so 1 passed over and joined him. The 
brook had a broad sandy bed, along which the water 
tzkkled in a scanc\^ stream; and on either bonk the bushes 
were so close that the ^^cw w'as completely intercepted. 
I found Ra)'mond stooping over the footprints of three 
or four horses. Proceeding, we found those of a man, then 
those of a child, then thc^ of more horsa; till at last the 
bushes on each bank were beaten down and broken, and 
the sand ploughed up with a multitude of footsteps, and 
scored across with the furrows made by the lodge-poles 
that had been dragged through. It was now cettain that 
we had found the I pushed through the bushes, and 
at a little distance on the prairie beyond found the ashes 
of a hundred and fifty lo%e-fires, with bones and pieces 
of buffalo-robes scattered i^out, and the pickets to which 
horses had been ded, still standing in the ground. Elated 
by our success, we selected a convenient tree, and, turn- 
ing the animals loose, prepared to make a meal from the 
haunch of the antelope. 

Hardship and mosuie had thriven with me wonder- 
fully. I had gained both health and strength since leaving 
La Bont^'s camp, Raymond and I dined together, in high 
spirits; for we rashly presumed that having found one wA 
m the trail we should have little difiSculty in reachiiw the 
other. But when the animals were led in, we founa that 
our ill-luck had not ceased to follow usl As I was saddling 
Pauline, I saw that her eye was dull as lead, and the hue 
of her yellow coat visibly darkened. ! placed my foot in 
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die sdrrap to mount, when she sta^cred and fell flat on 
her side. Giiniog her feet with an ^ort, she stood by the 
fire with a drooping bead. Whether she had been bitten 
by a snake, or poiso^ by some noxious plant, 01 attacked 
by a sudden disorder, it \?as hard to say; but at all events, 
h^ sickness was sn^endy iU-cimed and unfoitunace. / 
succeeded in a second attempt to mount her, and with a 
slow pace we moved forward on the trail of the Indians, 
It led us up a hiJi and over a dreary plain; and here, to our 
great mortificatioit, the traces almost disappeared, for the 
ground was hard as adamant; and if its flinty surface had 
ever retained the dent of a hoof, the marks had been 
washed away by the deluge of yesterday, An Indian vil- 
1 ^ in its disojderiy march, is scattered over the prairie 
0^ to the width of half a mile; so that iu trail is no- 
where dearly marked, and the task of following it is 
made doubly wearisome and difficult By good fortune, 
many large ant-hills, a yard or more in dlimetcr, were 
scattered over the plain, and these were frequently broken 
by the footprints of men and horses, and marked by traces 
of the lodge-poles. The succulent leaves of the prickly- 
pcar, bruised from the same causes, ako helped to guide 
US; so, inch by inch, we moved along. Often we lo^ the 
tnA altogether, tod then found it again; but late in the 
afternoon we were totally at fault, we stood alone, with- 
out a dew to guide os. The broken plain expanded for 
league after Ica^e around us, and in front the long dark 
ridge of mountains stretched from north to south. Mount 
Larwe, a little on our right, towered high above the rest, 
and from a dark valley just beyond one of its 'lower de- 
cfivities, we discerned volumes of wfucc smoke risiDg 
slowly. 

*1 think, said Raymond, “some Indians nmst be there. 
Perhaps we had better go.“ But this plan was not lightly 
to be adopted, and we determined to continue ou 
seaicji after the lost trail Our good stars prompted us to 
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this dedsioiw for we afterward hod reason to beUere, 
from Information given us by the Indians, that the smoke 
was nised as a decoy by a <^w war-party* 

Evening was comity on, and there was no wood or 
water nearer than the foot of the mountains. So thither 
we turned, directing our course cowards the point Where 
Laramie Creek issues upon the prairie. When wc reached 
it, the bare tops of the monntains were still bright with 
sunshine. The little river was breaking, with an angry 
enrrent; from its dark prison. There was something in the 
close vicinity of the mountains and the loud surging of 
the rapids, wondcifnlly cheering and exbilmting. Tliere 
was a grass-plot by the river-bank, surrounded by low 
ridges, which would effectually screen us and our Rie 
from the sight of wandering Indians. Here, among the 
grass, I observed numerous cirdes of large stones, traces 
of a Daheocah winter encamptnenL We lay down, and 
did not awake till the sun was up. A large rock projected 
from the shore, and behind h the deq> water was ^wly 
eddying round and round. The tetnpeation was irresistible. 
1 threw off ray clothes, leaped in, suffered myself to be 
borne once round with the current, and then, seizing the 
strong root of a water-plant, drew myself to the sooic. 
The effect was so refreshing that 1 mistook it lor return- 
ing health. But scarcely were we mounted and on our 
way, before the momentary glow passed. Again I hung as 
usual in my seat, scarcely able to hold myself erect. 

“Look yonder,*' said Raymond^ *Yoo see that big hol- 
low there; the Indiais must have gone that way, if they 
went anywhere about here,” 

We reached the gap, which was like a deep notch cut 
into the mountain-^ge, and here we soon found an ant- 
hili furrowed with the mark of a lodge-pol& This was 
i|oite enough; there could be no doubt now. As we rode 
0^ the opening growing narrower, the Indians had been 
compelled to march in closer order, and the traces became 
raimerous and distinct The gap tenninated in a rocky 
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gateway, kadiiig into a loogtx and sceq> defile, between 
two pncipitoiis mountains. Here grass and wkds were 
bruised to tragmeots by the throng chat had pasaed 
through. We mored slowly over the rocks, up the pas- 
age; and in this toilsume manner advanced for an hour or 
two, bate precipices, hundreds of feet high, shoodng np 
on either hand. Raymond, with his hardy mule, was t 
few rods before me, when we came to the foot of an 
ascent steeper than the rest, and which I trusted might 
prove the highest point of the defile. Pauline strained op- 
ward for a few yards, moaning and stumbiing, and then 
came to a dead stop, unable to proceed further. I dis^ 
mounted, and attempted to lead her; but my own ex- 
haosted strength soon gave our; so ] loosened the tnil' 
rope from her neck, and tying it round my am, crawled 
up on my hands and knees. 1 gained the top, totally spent, 
the sweatKliops trickling from my forbad. Pauline 
stood like a statue by my side, her shadow falling upon 
the scorching rock; and in this shade, for there was no 
other, I lay for some time, scarcely able to move a limb. 
All around, the black crags, sharp as needles at the top, 
stood baking in the sun, without tree or bush or blade w 
grass to cover their nakedness. The whole scene seemed 
parched with a pitiless, insofierable hear. 

After a while 1 could mount again, and we moved on, 
descending the defile on its western side. There was some- 
thing ridiculous in the situation. Man and horse were 
helmcs alike. Pauline and 1 could neither fight nor run. 

Mymond's saddle-girth slipped; and while I proceeded 
he stopped to repair the I came to the top of a 

little decliviy, where a welcome sight greeted my 
a nook of otsh green grass nestled among the cliffs, 
sunny clumps of bushes on one side, and shaggy old pine- 
trees leanii^ from the rocks on the other, A £rill, familiar 
voice saluted me, and recalled me to days of boyhood; 
that at the insect called the “locust’* by Kew ^gland 
schoolboys, which was clinging among the heated boughs 
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of the old piae-trees. Theiit to(n 45 1 passed die 
bw Bomid of fallii^iratcr reached my ear. Paplioe tamed 
of her own accord, and pushing thnmgh the bofoghs, ve 
foQOd a bhek rock, overarched by the cool green canopy. 
An icy stream was pouring from its side into a wide basiii 
of wlute sand, whence it had no visible outlet, but £ltered 
through into the soil below. While I Ailed a dn cup at 
the spring, PauKne was eagerly plunging her head deep 
in the pool Other visitors had beat there before us. All 
around in the soft soil were the footprints of elk, deer, 
tod the Rocky-Mountab shero; and the grizzly bar too 
had left the recent prints of his broad foot, with its 
frightful array of cla^ Among these mountains was his 
home. 

Soon after lavbg the spring we found a litde grassy 
plain, encircled by the mountains, and marked, to our 
great joy, with all the traces of an Indian camp. Ray- 
mond’s practised eye detected certain signs, by which he 
jecognized the spot where Renal's lodge had been 
pitched and his horses picketed, i approached, and stood 
looking at the place. R^^ and I had, I believe, hardly a 
feeling b common, and it perplexed me a good deal to 
undeismnd why 1 should look with so much interest on 
the asha of his fire, when between him and me there was 
no other bond of sympathy than the slender and precarious 
one of a kindred race. 

In half an hour from this we were free of the mcran.- 
tabs. There was a plain before us, totally barren and 
thickly peopled b many parts with prairie^ogs, who sat 
qC theb borcow^ and y^el^ed at us as. we. 
passed. The plain, as we thought, was about six miles 
wide; but it cost us two hours to cross it Then another 
mountain-range rose before us. From the dense busha 
chat dothed the steeps for a thousand feet shot up black 
crags, all leaning one way, and shattered by storms and 
thim^ into grim and thiatening shapes. As we edbred 
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8 tarrow pasnn on the tiai! of Che lDdians» tfaejr ioh 
pended frightfuUy gbove oar heeds. 

Our course was through thick woods, in the shade and 
sonHaht of overhanging boughs. As we wound from side 
to si& of the passage, to sroid its obstmcdoos, we could 
see at intervals, through the foliage, the awful fonns of 
the gigantic cli/i^ that seemed to hem us in on the right 
and on the left, b^ore and behind. 

In an open space, fenced in by high rocks, stood two 
Indian fo^ of a square form, rudely built sticks and 
logs. They were somewhat ruinous, having probably 
constructed the year before. Each might have con- 
tained about twenty men. Perhaps in this gloomy spot 
some party had been beset by enemies, and those scowlutf 
rocks and blasted trees might not long since have looked 
down on a conflicc, unchronicled and unknown. Yet if 
any traces of bloo^hed remained they were hidden by 
the boshes and tall rank weeds. 

Gradually the mountains drew apart, and the passage 
expanded into a plain, where again we found traces of aoi 
In W encampment There were trees and bushes just be- 
fore us, and we stopped here for an hour's rest and re- 
freshment When we had finished our meal, Raymond 
stnick fire, and, lighting bis pipe, sat down at the foot of 
a tree to smoke. For some time I observed him puffing 
away with a face of unusual solemnity. Then slowly tak- 
ing the pipe from his lipa, he kxiked up and nmaikcd 
that we had better not go any farther. 

*‘Why not?” asked I. 

He said that the country was become very dangerous, 
chat we were entering the range of the Snakes, Arapahoes, 
and Gros- Ventre Kackfeet, and that if any of cheii 
wandering parties should meet us, it would cost us our 
lives; but he added with blunt fidelity that he would go 
anywll^ I wished. 1 told him to brin^ up the anim^ 
and Inountiiig them we poceeded again. I confess that, 
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K we moved forward, the prospect seemed but a doubt- 
ful one, 1 would have given the world for my ordiiuiy 
elasticity of body and mind, and for a horse of sui^ 
strength and spirit as the journey required. 

Cl^ and closer the rodts gathered round us, growing 
taller and steeper, and pressing more and more upon our 
path. We entered at length a dehle which, in its way, I 
never have seen rivalled. The mounum was cracked from 
top to bottom, and we were creeping abng the bottom of 
the fissure, in dampness and gloom, with the clink of 
hoofs on the loose shingly rocl^ and the hoarse murmur- 
ing of a petulant brook which kept us company. Somc- 
tiines the water, foaming among the stones, overspread 
the whole narrow passage; sometimes, withdrawing to 
one side, k gave us room to pass dry-shod. Looking up, 
we could see a narrow ribbon of bright blue sky between 
the dark edges of the opposing clilfs. This did nor last 
long. The passage soon widened, and sunbeams found 
their way down, flashing upon the black waters. The de- 
file would spread to many rods in width; bushes, trees, 
and flowers would splng by the side of the brook; the 
cliiTs would be feathered with shrubbery, that clung in 
every crevice, and fringed with trees, that grew along 
their sunny edges. Then we would be moving again in 
darkness. The passage seemed about four miles long, and, 
before we reached the end of it, the unshod hoofs of our 
animals were broken, and their legs cut by the sharp 
stones. Issuing from the mountain we found another plain. 
All around it stood a circle of precipices, that seemed the 
nnpenonation of Silence and Solinidc. Here again the 
Indians had encamped, as well they might, after passing 
with their women, children, and horses, through the gulf 
behind us. In one day we had made a journey which it 
had cost them three to accomplish. 

The only outlet to this amphitheatre lay over a hill 
some two hundred feet higbi up which we movod with 
difficulty. Looking from the top, we saw that at last we 
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wen free of the moontains. The {tiairie spread before us, 
but so wild and broken that the new was everywhere 
obstructed Far on ofur left one tall hill swelled up against 
the aky, on the smooth, pale-green surface of which four 
slowly moving black specks were discernible. They were 
evidently buffalo, and we hailed the sight as a good 
auguiy- for where the buffalo were, there the Indians 
would probably be found We hoped on that very night 
to reach the village. We were anxious to do so for a 
double reason, wishing to bring our journey to an end, 
and knowing moreover that though to enter the village 
in broad daylight would be perfectly safe, yet to encamp 
in its vicinity would be dangerous. But as we rode on, tl^ 
sun was sinking, and soon was wkhin half an hour of the 
borizofu We ascended a hill, and looked about us for a 
spot for our encampment. The prairie was like a turbulent 
ocean, suddenly congealed when its waves were at the 
highest, and it lay in light and half in shadow, as 
the rich sunshine, yellow as gold, was pouring over it. 
The rough bushes of the wild sage were growing every- 
where, its dull pale-green overspreading hill and hollow. 
Yet a little way before us, a bright verdant line of grass 
was winding along the plain, and here and there through- 
out its course glistened pools of water. We went down to 
it, kindled a fire, and tamed our horses loose to feed. It 
was a licde trickling brook, that for some yards on either 
side turned the barren prairie into fertility, and here aud 
there it spread into deep pools, where the beaven had 
dammed it up. 

Wc placed our last remaining piece of antelope before 
a scan^ fire, mournfully reflecting on our exhausted 
stock of provisions; Just then a large gray hare, peculiar 
to these prairies, came jumping alc^, and seated himself 
within fifty yar^ to look at us. I thoughtlessly raised my 
rifle to shoot hhn, but Raymond called out to me not to 
fire for fear the report should reach the ears of the In- 
dians. That night for the fust time we considered that 
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the dnigcr to which VC ^nerc exposed wft of a somewhat 
serious chancRx; and to those who ate onacauainted 
with Indiana, it may seem strange that our chier appre- 
besmons arose from the SQj>p05ed poxiinity of the pc^ 
whom wc intended to visiL Had any stn^ling of 
these faithful friends caught sight of us from the hill- 
top, they would probably have returned in the night id 
plunder u$ of our horses, and perhaps of our scalps. But 
the prairie is unfavorabie to nervousness; and I presume 
that neither Raymond nor 1 thought twice of the matter 
that evening. 

For eight hours pillowed on our saddles, we lay in- 
seuslble as logs. Pauline^s yellow head was stretched over 
me when 1 awoke. I rose and examined her. Her feet were 
braised and swollen by the accidents of yesterday, but 
her eye was brighter, her morions livelier, and her mys- 
terious malady had visibly abated. We moved on, hoping 
within an hour to come in sight of the Indian village; but 
again disappointment awaitd us. The trail disappeared 
upon a hard and st(^ plain. Raymond and I rode from 
ride to side, sciutinizsnp every of ground, until at 
length I found traces or the l^ge-poles, by the ride of a 
ridge of rocks. We began again to follow them. 

‘'What is thac black spot out there on the prairie?’' 

‘'It looks like a dead bulfalo,” answered Raymond. 

We rode to it, and found it to be the huge carcass of a 
bull killed by the huntera as they had passed. Tangled 
hair and scraps of hide were scattered on all side, for the 
wolves had made merry over it, and hollowed out the en- 
tire carcass. It was covered with myriads of huge black 
crickets, and from its appearance must have hm there 
four or five days. The sight was a disheartening one, and 
I observed to Raymond that the Indians mi^t still be 
fifty or rixty miles off. But he shook his head, and replied 
that they dared not go so far for fear of their enemies, 
the Snakes. 

Soon after this we lost the trail again, and ascended a 
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indffUxmitt ndge, totiUy tx 1 tooi Before rainy z phh 
perteedy £tt, spieatting on the i^ht end left, winurai 
apparent limit, and bounded in fiont by a long broken 
'Ime of hills, ten or twelve miles distant All was open and 
exposed to view, ^ e buifilo nor an Indian was 
viable. 

*Do you see thatP" said Raymond: “now we had better 
tnm round.'* 


But as Raymond's bourgeois thought otherwise, we 
descended the hill and began to cross the plain. We had 
come so far that neither Pauline's limbs nor my own could 
cany me back to Fort Laramie. I considered that the lines 
of expediency and inclination talhed exactly, and that the 
most prudent course was to keep forward The ground 
.Imme^tely around us was thickly strewn 'wm the 
likuUs and bones of buffalo, for here a year or two before 
ftbe Indians bad made a “sunound;'* no living game 
I was in sight At length an antelope ^rang op and gazed 
lit us. We fired together, and both missed although the 
laoimal stood, a fair mark, within eighty yards, Tto ill- 
^Qcoess might perhaps be charged to our own eageniess, 
I’fbr by this time we had no provisions left exo^c a little 
[flour. We could see several pools of water, glistening in 
l^e (Ustince. As we approached, wolves nnd antelopes 
funded away through the tall gras around them, and 
flocks of large white plover dew screaming over their 
'Wface. Having failed of the antelope, Raymond tried his 
hand at the birds, with the same ill-succesa. The water 
jdso disappointed ns. Its margin was so mired by the 
jcrowd 01 buffalo that our timorous animals were afraid 
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htlls- The rank grass, where it was not trampled down by 
tbe buffalo, fairly swept our horses' necks. 

Again we found the same execrable barren prairie offer- 
ing no clew by which to guide our way. As we drew near 
the hil]s,'*an opening appeared, through which tbe Indians 
most have gone if ^ had passed tkt way at aR Slowty 
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m began to ascend k. 1 felt the most dreary forebodings 
of ilMuccess, when on looking round I could discover 
neither dent of hoof, nor footprint, nor trace of lodge- 
pole, though the passage was encumbered by the skulls 
of buffalo, We heard thunder muttering) another storm 
was cowing on. 

As we gained the top of the gap, the prospect beyond 
began to disclose itself! First, we saw a long dark line of 
ragged clouds upon the homoo, while above them rose 
the peaks of the Medicine Bow range, the vanguard of the 
Rodty Mountains) then little by lime the plain came into 
view, a vast green uniformity, forlorn and tenantless, 
though Laramie Creek glistened in a waving line over its 
surface, without a bush or a tree upon its banks. As yet, 
the round projecting shoulder of a hiU intercepted a part 
of the view. [ rode in advance, when suddenly I could 
distinguish a few dark spots on the prairie, along the 
bank of the stream. 

*‘Buffak>r’ said 1. 

"Horses, by God!*' exclaimed Raymond, lashing his 
mule forward as he spoke. More and more of the plain 
disclosed itself, and more and more horses appeared, 
scattered along the liver-bank, or feeding in bands over 
the prairie. Then, standing in a circle by the stream, 
swaniii^ ^vith their savage inhabitants, we saw, a mile or 
more 0 ^ the tall lodges of the Ogillalialt Never did the 
heart of wanderer more gladden at the sight of home chan 
did mine at the sight of that Indian camp. 



CHAPTER XIV 


OffMkb Vilkge 

T his is hardly the place for poitiaying the mental 
features of the Indians. The same picture, slightly 
changed in shade and coloring, would serre witii 
very few exceptions for all the tribes north of the Mexican 
territories. But with this similariiy in their modes of 
thought, the tribes of the lake and ocean shores, of the for- 
ests and of the plains, differ greatly in their manners of life. 
Having been domesticated for several weeks among one 
of the wildest of the hordes that roam over the remote 
pities, I had unusual oputunities of observing them, 
and flatter myself that a sketch of the scenes that passed 
daily before my eyes miy not be devoid of interest They 
were thoroiigh savages. Neither their manners nor their 
ideas were in the lightest degree modified by contact 
with dvilizatioa They bew nothii^ of the power and 
real character of the white men, and their children would 
scream in terror when they saw me, Their religion, sape^ 
stidons, and prejudices were the same handd down to 
them from immemorial time. They fought with the 
weapons that their fatheis fought with, and wore the 
same garments of sldns. Tbgr were living representatives 
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of che *^110 for though their lances and arrows 
were dpped with iron procured from the traders, they 
Btill ns^ the rude stone mallet of die primeval world. 

Great changes are at hand in that region. With the 
stream of emigtation to Oregon and California, the buf- 
fab will dwindle away, and the large wandering com- 
munities who depend on them for support must be 
broken and scattered. The Indians will soon be abased by 
whiskey and overawed by military posts; so that wichtn 
a few years che traveller may pas in tollable security 
through their country. Its danger and its charm will have 
disappeared together. 

PiS soon as l^ymond and I discovered the village from 
the gap in the hills, we were seen in our turn; keen ^ea 
were constantly on the watch. As we rode down upon 
the plain, the side of the village nearest us was dorkoied 
with a crowd of naked figures. Several men came forward 
to meet us, I could disdnguish among them the green 
blanket of the Frenchman Reynal. When we came up 
the ceremony of shaking hands had to be gone through 
in due form, and then all were eager to know what had 
become of the rest of my party. 1 satisfied them on this 
point; and we all moved together towards the village. 

'^You W mised it,” said Reynal; 'If you 'd been here 
day before yesterday, you 'd have found the whole 
prairie over yonder buck with bufab as far as you could 
see. There were no cows, chough; nothing but bulls. We 
made a "surroxmd’ every day liii yesterday. See the village 
there; don’t chat look like good living?” 

In fact, 1 could sec, even at that distance, long cords 
streedhed from lodge Co lodge, over whicdi the meat, enc 
by the squaws into thm sheets, was hangup to dry in the 
suiL I noticed too that the village was somewhat smaficr 
chan when I had last seen it, and 1 asked Reynal the 
cause. He said that old Le Borgne had felt too weak to 
pass over che mountains, and so had remained behind with 
all his lelarions, including Mahtx>>Tatonka and his broth- 
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ers. The Whirlwind m had beai nnwiffing to come » 
htt because, as Reyml said, he was afraid. Only half a 
dozen lodges had adhered to him, the main body of the 
Tillage setting their chiefs authority at naught, and cak- 
ing me course most agreeable to their inclinations. 

“What chiefs are there in the village now?’" asked I, 

“Well," said Reyiul, “there ’s old Red- Water, and the 
Eagle-Feather, and the Big Qow, and the Mad Wolf, and 
the Panther, and the White Shield, and— what *s hh 
name?— the half-breed Shienne.” 

By this dme we were close to the vilkgc, and 1 ob- 
served that while the greater part of the lodges were very 
large and neat in their appearWte, there was at one side a 
duster of sqnalid, miseraole hues. I looked towards them, 
and made some remark about their wretched appearance. 
Bor 1 was touching upon delicate ground. 

“My squaw’s relations live in chose lodges,” said Reynal, 
very wai^y^ “and there is n’t a better set in the whole 
. village.” 

“Are there any chiefs among them?” 

•^Chiefs?” said Reynal^ “yes, plenty!” 

"What arc their names?” 

“Their names? Why, there ’s the Arrow-Head, If he 
is n’t a chief, he ought to be one. And there ’s the Hail- 
Stotm He ’$ nothing but a boy, to be sure; but he ’a 
bound to be a chief one of these days ” 

Just then we passed between two of the lodges, and 
entered the great area of the village. Superb, naked figures 
stood silently gazing on us. 

“Where ’$ £e Bad Wound's lodge?” said I to Reynal. 

There, you Vc nussed it agaml Tnc Bad Vi?ouni ‘is 
' away with the Whirlwind If you could have found him 
here, and gone to live in his lodge, be would have treated 
yoji better than any man in the village, Bnt there ’& the 
ag Crow’s lodn yonder, next to old Red-Water’sL He ’i 
a good Ihidian for the ^ites, and 1 advise you to go and 
hve with him ” 
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■ “Art there many squaws and children in his lodge?” 
saidl. 

“No; only one squaw and two or three children. He 
keeps the rest in a separate lodge by themselves.” 

So, still followed by a crowd of Indtaos, Rnmioed and 
1 rode up to the entrance of the Bk Crowds lodge. A 
squflw came out immediately and took our horsei 1 put 
aside the leather flap that covered the Icw^ening, and 
stooping, entered the Big Crowds dwelling. There I could 
see the chief in the dim light, seated at one side, on a pile 
of buffalo-robes. He greeted me with a gatniral “How, 
cola!” 1 requested Reynal to tell him that Raymond and 
1 were come tO’Iivc with him. The Big Crow gave an- 
other low exclamation. The announcement may seem 
intrusive, but, in fact, every Indian in the village would 
have deemed himself honored that white men should give 
such preference to his hospitality. 

The squaw spread a buMo-robe for us in the guest’s 
place at the head of the lodge. Our saddles were brought 
in, and scarcely were we seated upon them before the 
place was thronged with Indians, crowding in to see us. 
The Crow produced his pipe and filled it with the 
mixture of teba^ and fbongsathay or red willow bark 
Round and round it passed, and a lively conversation went 
forward. Meanwhile a squaw placed before the two 
guests a wooden bowl of boiled buffalo-meat; but un- 
happily this was not the only banquet destined to be in- 
flicted on us. One after ano^, boys and young squaws 
thrust their heads in at the opening, to invite us to various 
feasts in different parts of the village. For half an hour or 
more wc were actively engaged in passing from lodge to 
lodge, tas^ in each of the bovd of meat set before us, 
and inhaling a whiff or two from our entertainer’s pipe. 
A thunder-storm that had been threatening for some time 
now began in good earnest. We crossed over to Reynal’s 
lodge, though it hardly deserved the name, for«it con- 
siat^ only of a few old buffalo-robes, supported on poles. 
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and was quite opm on one side. Here we sat down, and 
the Indians gathered round os, 

“What is It,” said I, '*that makes the thunder” 

“It ’s my belief ” said Reyml, “that it ’s a big none 
over the sky.” 

“Vciy likely,” 1 r^ied; %Mt I want to know what the 
Indbns think about it” 

So he interpreted my question, which produced some 
debate. There was a diffWence of opinion. Ac last old 
Mene-Seela, or Red-Water, who sat by himself at one 
side, looked up with his withered face, and said he had 
always known what the thunder was. It was a great black 
bird; and once he had seen it, in a dream, swooping down 
from the Black Hills, with its loud roaring wings; and 
when k flapped them over a lake, they struck lightning 
from the water. 

“The thunder is bad,” said another old man, who sat 
muffled in his buffalo-robe; “he killed my brother last 
sumiiier,” 

Reynal, at my request, asked for an explanation; but 
the old man remain^ doggedly silent, and would not 
look up* Some tune after, I learned how the accident 00 
coried. The man who was killed belonged to an assoda- 
don which, among other mystic funettons, ckimed the 
exclusive power ^ privilege of fighting the thunder. 
Whenever a storm which they wished to avert was 
threatening, the thunder-fighters would cake their bows 
and arrows, their guns, their magic drum, and a sort of 
whistle, made out of the wing-hone of the war-eagle, 
and, thus equipped, nm out fire at the rising cloud, 
whooping, yelling, whistling, and beating their drum, to 
frighten it down again. One afternoon, a heaivy black 
cloud was coming up, and they repaired to the top of a 
hill, where they brought all their magic artillery into play 
against it But the undaunted thunder, refusing to be ter- 
rified, darted out a bright flash, which struck one of the 
party dead as be was in the very act of diaking his long 
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inm-poiiited lance against k The rest scattered and m 
yelling in an ecstasy q£ sopetsdnons teiior back, to ibeir 
Lodges, 

’file lodge of my host Kongr»-Tonga, or the Big Cnifw, 
pretenced a picturesque speaack that evening. A score or 
more of Indians were seated around it in a circle, their 
dark naked forms just visible by the dull light of die 
smouldering hie in the middle. The pipe glowed brightly 
in the gloom as it passed from hand to hand. Then a 
squaw would drop a piece of buffalo-fat on the dull 
embers. Instantly a bright fame would leap up, darting 
its light to the Very apex of the tall conical stnicnire, 
where the tops of the slender poles that supported the 
covering of hide were gathered together. It gilded the 
features of the Indians, as with atumattd gestures they sat 
around it, telling their endless stories of war and hnnring, 
and displayed rude garmems of skins that bung around 
the lodge; the bow, quiver, and lance, suspended over the 
lesdng-p^e of the chief, and the rifles and powder- 
homs of the two white guests. For a moment all would 
be bright as day; then the fames would die out; fftfol 
flashes from the embers would iUumlne the lodg^ and 
then leave it in darknessL Then the light would wholly 
fade, and the lodge and all within it be involved again m 
obscurity. 

As 1 left Che lodge nezi morning, I was saluted by 
howling and yriping all around the village, and half its 
canine population rushed forth to the attack. Being b 
cowardly as they were damorous, they kept jumping 
about me at the distance of a few yards^ only one htde 
cm, about ten inches lof^, having spirit enough to make 
a direct assault. He dashed valiantly at the leather tassel 
which in the Daheotah fashion was trailing behind the 
heel of my moccason, and kept his hold, growling and 
snarling aU the while, though every step 1 made almost 
jerked him over on his back As 1 knew that tin eyes of 
the whole village were on the watch to see if 1 showed 
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tisy sign of fear, I walked forward without looking to the 
or left, surrounded wherever I went by this magic 
aide of doK When I came to Reynal’s lodge I sat down 
by it; on which the dogs dispersed growling to their re- 
spective ouarten. Only one large white one remained, 
nmning about before me and ^wing his teeth. I called 
hiin, bat he onlv growled the more. I looked at him well 
He was fat and sl^k; just such a d(» as 1 wanted. “My 
friend,” thought I, “you shall pay for this! I will have 
you eaten this very morning!” 

I intended that day to give the Indbns a feast, by way 
of conveying a favorable impression of my character and 
dignity; and a white dog is the dish which the customs of 
the Dahcotah prescribe for all occasions of foimality and 
importance. I consulted Reynal: he soon discovered that 
an old woman in the next lodge was owner of the white 
I took a gaady cotton handkerchief, and, laying it 
bn tbe ground, arranged some vermilion, beads, and o&er 
trinkets upon it. Then the old squaw was summoned. I 
pointed to the dog and to the handkerchief, She gave a 
scream of delight, snatched up the prize, and vanished 
with it into her lodge. For a more trifles, I engaged 
tbe services of two other squaws, each of whom took the 
white dog by one of his pws, and led him away behind 
the lodges. Having killed him, they threw him into a fire 
to sii^e; then chopped him up and put him into two large 
kettles to boil. Meanwhile 1 told Raymond to fry in 
buffalo fat what little flour we bad left, and also to make 
a kettle of tea as an additional luxury. 

The Big Crow's ^uaw was brisldy at work swepi^ 
m the lodge for the approaching fe^vity, 1 confided-eo 
[Uy host himself the task of inviting the guests, chinkii^ 
thiaC I might thereby shift from my own shoulders the 
odium of neglect and oversight. 

When feasting is in question, one hour of the day 
serves aif Indian as well as another. My entertainment 
came off at about eleven o'clock. At that hour, Reynal , 
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and Raymond talked acres the arta of the villa^ to the 
admiration of the inhabitants, carrying the two ketdes of 
dog-meat slung on a pole between them. These they 
pbued in the centre of the lodge, and then went back 
for the bread and the tea. Mean^le 1 had put on a pair 
of brilliant moccasons, and substituted for my old buck- 
ddn frock a coat, which 1 had brought with me in view 
of such public occasions. I also made careful use of the 
razor, an operation which no man will neglect who de- 
sires to gain the good opinion of Indians. Thus atdred, 1 
seated myself between Reynal and Raymond at the bead 
of the lodge. Only a few minutes elapsed before all the 
guests had come ih and were seated on the ground, 
wedged together in a close circle. Each brought with him 
a wooden bowl to bold his share of the repast. When all 
were assembled, two of the officials called “soldiers’* by 
the white men came forward with ladles made of the hom 
of the Rocky Mountain sheep, and began to distribute 
the feast, assigning a double share to die old men and 
chiefs. The dog vanished with astonishing celerity, and 
each guest tamed hh dish bottom upward to show that 
all was gone. Then the btead was dkributed in its turn, 
and filially the tea< As the ^aoldiers” poured it out into 
the same wooden bowls that had served for the substantial 
pan of the meal, I thought it had a particulaily curious 
and uninviting color. 

“Oh,” said Reynal, “there was not tea enough, so I 
stirred some soot in the ketde, to make it look strong.” 

Formnateiy an Indian's palate is not very discriminat- 
ing. The tea was well sweetened, and that was all they 
cared for. 

Now, the feast being over, the time for ^echmaking 
was come. The Big Crow produced a flat piece of wood 
on which he cut up tobacco and sbtmgsasha, and mUed 
them in due proportions. The pipes were filled and passed 
from hand to hand around the company. Then ■! began 
my speec^ each sentence being interpreted by Reyiuii as 
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I VKM on, and echoed by the whsAt aodience with the 
DStml exclamationa of assent and approval As nearly as I 
can recollect, it was as follows:— 

“I had come/’ 1 told them, "from a country so far dis- 
tant, that at the rate they travel, they couffi not reach it 
• m a year,” 

“How! howl” 

*Thcre the Meneaska were more numerous than the 
blades of grass on die prairie. The squaws were far more 
beautiful than any th^ had ever seen, and all the men 
were brave warriors.” 

“Howl how! how!” 

1 was assailed by twinges of conscience as I uttered 
these last words. But 1 recovered myself and began again. 

'’While I was living in the MencasVa lodges, I had 
heard of the Ogillallah, how great and brave a nation they 
were, how they loved the whites, and how well they 
could hunt the bufialo and strike their enemies. I resolved 
to come and see if all that I heard was true.” 

“How! howl howl howl" 

“As I had come on horseback through the mountains, I 
had been able to bring them only a very few presents.” 

“Howl” 

“But I had enough tobacco to give them all a small 
piece; They might smoke it and see how much better it 
was than the tobacco which they got from the traders.” 

“Howl how! how!” 

“I had plenty of powder, lead, knives, and tobacco at 
Fort Laramie. These 1 was anxious to give them, and if 
any of them should come to the fort before 1 went away, 
I would make them handsome presents.” 

’How! how! how! how!” 

Raymond then cut up and dstributed among; them two 
or three pounds of tobacco, and old Menc-Seela began 
to make a reply. It was long, but the following was the 
pith.of it. 

“He had always loved the whites, They were the wisest 
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people on earth. He believed th^ could do anything, and 
ne was always glad when any of them came to Uve m 
the PgillaM lodges. It was true I had not made them 
many presents, but the reason of it was plain. It was clear 
that I liked Chem, or I never should have come so far to 
find their village.” 

Several other speeches of similar impon foibwed, and 
then, this more serious matter being disposed of, there 
was an interval of smoking, laughing, and conversation. 
Old Mene-Seela suddenly interrupted it with a loud 
voice:—’ 

“Now is a good time,*’ he said, ^Vhen all the old men 
and chiefs are here together, to decide what the people 
shall do. We came over the mountains to make our lodges 
for next year. Our old ones are good for nothing; they 
are rotten and worn out But we have been disappointed 
We have killed bufialo-hulls enough, but we have found 
no herds of co^ and the skins of bulls are too chick and 
heavy for our squaws to make lodges of. There must be 
plen^ of cows about the Medicine Bow Mountain. We 
ought to go there. To be sure, it is farther westward than 
we have ever been before, and perhaps the Snakes will 
attack us, for those hunting-grounds belong to them. But 
we most have new lodges at any rate; our old ones will 
not serve for another year. We ought not to be afraid of 
the Snakes. Our warrion are brave, and they are all read^ 
for war. Besides, we have three white men with char 
f^es to help us.” 

. This speech produced a good deal of debate. As Rcynal 
did not interpret what was said, 1 could only judge of the 
meaning by the features and gestures of the spaken. At 
the end of it, however, the greater number seemed to 
have fallen in with Mene-Seela's opinion. A short silence 
followed, and then the old man struck up a discordant 
chant, which I was told was a song of thanks for the 
entertainment 1 had given them. 
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said he, “lec us go and gke the white nea a 
chance to breathe.” 

So the companv all dispersed into the open air, and for 
some time the old chief was walking round the village, 
singing his song in pnise of the feast, after the custom of 
the nation. 

At last the day drew to a close; and as the sun went 
down, the horses came trooping from the surrounding 
plains to be picketed before the dwelLogs of their respec- 
tive masters. Soon within the great circle of lodges ap- 
peared another concentric circle of restless horses; 
nere and there fires glowed and flickered amid the gloom, 
on the dusky figures around them. I went over and sat 
by the lodge of ReynaL The Eagle-Feather, who was a 
son of Menc-Sccla, and brother of my host the Big Crow, 
was seated there already, and i asked him if the village 
would move in the momii^. He shook his head, and said 
that nobody could tell, for since old Mahto-Tatonka had 
^died, the pec^le had been like children that did not know 
their own minds. They were no better than a body with- 
out a head. So I, as well as the Indians themselves, fell 
asleep that night without knowing whether we should 
,sec out in the morning towards the country of the Snakes. 

' At daybreak, however, as I was coming np from the 
liver after my morning’s ablutions, 1 saw that a movo* 

; meat was contemplated. Some of the locto were reduced 
to nothing but bare skeletons of poles; roe leather cover- 
ing of others was flapping in ^ wind as the squaWs 
p^ed it of!. One or two chiefs of note had resolved, it 
seemed, on moving; and so having set their squaws at 
" woAc, the examp'ie was lohowed'o^ c*ne rest of fne vili^age. 
-One by one the lodges were taking down in rapid sue- 
‘cesion, and where the great circle of the village had been 
. only a few moments before, nothing now remained but a 
ling of horses and Indians, crowded in confusion together. 
•The mins of the lodges were spread over the ground, 
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together with kettles, stone mallets, ^reat ladles of ho^ 
buffalo-robes, and cases of painted hide, filled with dried 
meat Squaws bustled about in busy prepandon, the old 
hags screamifig to one another at ^ stretch of their 
leathem lungs. The shaggy horses were patiently^standing 
while the lodge-poles were lashed to their sides, and the 
bagjgage piled upon their backs. The dogs, with tongues 
lolling out, lay lazily pandi^, and waiting for the time 
of departure. Each warrior sat on the ground by the de- 
caying embers of his fire, unmoved amid the confusion, 
holding in his hand the long tiail-iopc of bis horse, 

As their preparadons were completed, each family 
moved off the ground. The crowd was rapidly meldng 
away. I could see them crossing the tiver, and passing in 
quick succession along the profile of the hill on the fai- 
side. When all were gone, I mounted and set out 
after them, followed by Raymond, and, as we gained the 
summit, the whole village came in view at once, strag- 
gling away for a mile or more over the barren plains 
before us. Everywhere glicared the iron points of lances. 
The sun never shone upon a more strange array. Here 
were the heavy-laden pack-horses, some wretched old 
woman leading them, and two or three children clinging 
to their backs. Here were mules or ponies covered from 
head to tail with gaudy trappings, and mounted by some 
gay young squaw, grinning bashfubes and pleasure as 
oie Meneaska looked at her. Boys with miniature bows 
and arrows wandered over the plains, little naked children 
ran along on foot, and numberless dogs scampered among 
the feet of the horses. The young braves, gaudy with 
paint and feathers, rode in groups among the crowd, often 
galloping, two or three at once along & lin^ to try the 
speed of their horses. Here and there you might see a 
rank of sturdy pedestrians stalking along in ttwir white 
bufialo-robes. These were the dietaries of the village, 
the old men and warriors, to whose age and ex^ence 
that wandering democracy yielded a silent dtierence. 
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With the rough praiiie and the broken hiils for its bact- 
mund, the restless scene was striking and picturesque 
b^ond descriptioa 1>^ and weeks made me fanuLiar 
with it, but never impaired its effect upon my fancy. 

As we moved on, the broken column grew yet more 
scattered and disorderly, until, as we approached the foot 
of a hill, I saw the old men before mentioned seating 
themselves in a line upon the ground, in advance of the 
whole. They lighted a pipe and sat smoking, laughing, 
and telling stories, while the people, stopping as they suc- 
cessively came up, were soon gathered in a crowd behind 
them. Then the old men rose, drew their buaffo-robes 
over their shoulders, and strode on as before. Gaining the 
top of the hill, we found a steep declivity before us. There 
was not a minute^s pause. The whole descended in a 
mass, amid dust and confusion. The horses braced their 
feet as they slid down, women and children screamed, 
dogs yelped as they were trodden upon, while stones and 
ea^ went rolling to the bottom. In a few moments 1 
could see the vilbge from the summit, spreading again 
fv and wide over the plain below. 

At oyr encampment that afternoon I was attacked anew 
by my old disorder. In half an hour the strength that I 
Ivd been gaining for a week past had vanished again, and 
I became like a mao in a dream. But at sunset I lay down 
in the Big Crow's lodge and slept, totally unconscious 
till the morning. The first thing that awakened me was a 
hoarse dapping over my head, and a sudden light that 
poured in upon me. The camp was breaking up, and the 
squaws were moving the covering from the lodge. I arose 
and shook off my blanket with the feeling of perfect 
health; but scarcely had I gained my feet when a sense of 
my helpless condition was once more forced upon me;, 
and I fotmd m)^f scarcely able to stand Raymond had 
brought up Pauline and the mule, and 1 stooped to raise 
my saddle from the ground. My strength was unequal to 
the task. 'Tou must saddle her,” said 1 to Raymond, as I 
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sat down again on t pile of buffalo-robe& He did so, and 
with a pahifiil effort I mounted. As we were passing over 
a great plain, snnounded by Long broken ridges, 1 rode 
slowlv in advance of the Indians with thoughts thit wan- 
derea far from the time and the place. Suddenly the sky 
darkened, and thunder began to muner. Clouds were ris- 
ing over the hills, as dark as the first forebodings of an 
approaching calamity; and in a moment all aronnd was 
wrapped in shadow. I looked behind. The Indians hod 
stopped to prepare for the approaching storm, and the 
dense mass of savages stretched far to the right and left. 
Since the first attack of my disorder the effects of ram 
upon me had usually been injurious in the extreme. I had 
no strength to spare, having at that moment scarcely 
enough to keep my seat on horseback. Then, for the fim 
time, it pressed upon me as a strong probability that I 
might never leave those deserts. thought I to 

my^, '‘the prairie makes quick and sharp woiL Better 
to die here, in the saddle to the last, than to sdfie in the 
hot air of a sick chamber, and a thousand times better than 
10 drag out life, as many have done, in the helpless inao- 
tJoo of lingering disease.'* So, drawing the buffalo-robe 
00 which 1 'sat, over my head, I waited till the storm 
sturald come. It broke at last with a sudden burst of fury, 
and passing away as rapidly as it came, left the sky dm 
again. My reflections served me no other purpose than 
to look back upon as a piece of curious expenence; for 
the rain did not produce the ill effects that I had expected. 
We encamped within an hour. Having no change of 
clothes, I contrived to borrow a curious kind of substK 
tute from Reynal; and this done, I went home— that is, to 
the Big Crow's lodge— to make the entire transfer that 
Was necessaiy. Half a dozen squaws were in the lodge, 
and one of tnem taking my arm held it against her own, 
while a general laugh and scream of admiration was raised 
«c the contrast in the color of die skin. 

Our encampment that afternoon was not far from a 
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ifnr of the fihck whose ridges^ bristling with fir- 
ircEs, rose from the pl^ns & mile or two on our right 
That they might move more rapidly towards their pro- 
posed htmdng-groDnds, the Indjana determined to Inve 
at dib place their stock of dried meat and othex superflu- 
ous aiticlesL Some left even their lodges, and contented 
themselves with cariying a few hides to make a shelter 
from the sun and rain. Half the inhabitants set out in the 
afternoon, with loaded pack-horses, towards the moufr* 
taim. Here they suspended the dried meat upon treea, 
where the wolves and grizzly bears could not get at iL 
All returned at evening. Some of the young men declared 
that they had heard the reports of guns among the mooQ- 
tiios tn the eastward, ana many sunnises were thrown 
out fi to the origin of these sounds. For my part, I was in 
hopes that Shaw and Henry Chadllon were coming to job 
Q& I little suspected that at that very moment my anbeky 
oomiade was tying on a buffalo-robe at Fort Laramie, 
fevered with poison, and solacing his woes with to- 
bacco and Shakespeare, 

As we moved over the plains on the next morning, sev- 
enl young men rode about the oountiy as scouis; and at 
length we began to sec them occasionally on the tops of 
the hills, shaking their robes as a signal that they saw buf- 
lala Soon after, some bulls came in sight Horsemen 
darted away in pursuit, and we could sec from the dis- 
tance that one or two of the buflalo were killed Ray- 
mond suddenly became inapiied 

'This is the country for me!’* he said; 'If I could only 
cai^ the buflalo that are killed here every month down 
Co Louis, I *d make my fortune in one whiter; 1 'd 
grow as rich as old Papin, or Mackenzie either. I call this 
the poor nian*s market When I *in hungry, I *ve only 
got to take my rifle and go out and get better meat than 
the rich folks down below can get; with all their money. 
You won’t catch me Ihring m St. Louis another winter.” 
said Reynal, tyou had better say that, after yon 
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and your Spanish iroman almost starred to death there. 

What a fod you were ever to take her to the settle- 

mcntsl” 

“Your Spanish woman?” said I; “I never heard of her 
before. Are you married to her?” 

“No,” answered Raymond; “the priests don’t marry 
their women, and why should I marry mine?” 

This honorable mention of the Mciican clergy intro- 
dneed the snbjecc of religion, and 1 found that my two 
associates, in common with other white men in that coun- 
try, were as indifferent to their future welfare as men 
whose lives are in constant peril are apt to be, Raymond 
had never beard of the Pope. A certain bishop, who lived 
at Taos or at Santa embodied his loftiest idea of an 
eccfcsiasricaf digniGuy. Reynai observed chat a priesr had 
been at Fort Laramie two yean ago, on his way to the 
Nez Perc^ mission, and that he had confessed all the men 
(here, and given them absolution. “I got a good clearing 
out myself, that time,” said Reynal; “and 1 reckon that 
will do for me till i go down to the settlements again.” 

Here he interrupted himself with an oath, and ex- 
claimed, “LookI look! The Panther is running an ante- 
lope!” 

The Panther, on his black-and-white horse, one of the 
best in the village, came at full speed over the hill in hoc 
pursuit of an antelope, that darted away like lightning 
before him. The attempt was made in mere sport and 
bravado, for very few are the horses that can for a mo- 
ment compete in swiftness with this little animal. The 
antelope ran down the hill towards the main body of the 
Indiana, who were moving over the plain below. Sharp 
yells were given, and horsemen gaQop^ out to intercept 
nis flight At this he turned sharply to the left, and scourra 
away with such speed that he distanced all his pursuers, 
even the vaunted horse of the Panther himself. A few 
moments after, we witnessed a more serious sport A 
shaggy buffalo^uU bounded out from a nc%hbo^ bol- 
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lOWi Mid close behind him came a slender Indian boy, 
fjdhg without sdirups or saddle, and lashing his eager 
Btde horse to full ^eed. Yard after yard be drew closer 
00 his gigantic viedm, though the built with his short tail 
erect and his tongue lolling out a foot from his foanung 
jaws, was straining his unwieldy strei^h to the utmost. A 
moment more, and the boy was close alongside. It was 
our friend the Hail-^toim. He dropped the rein on his 
horse's neck, and jerked an arrow like lightning from the 
q^uiver at his shoulder. 

“I tell you," said Reynal, “that in a year's time that boy 
will mat^ the best hunter in the village. There, he has 
given it to himl— and there goes another! You feel well, 
now, old bull, don’t you, wirfj two arrows stuck in your 
There, he has given him another! Hear how the 
Hail-Storm yells when he shoots! Yes, jump at himj tty it 
again, old fellow! You may jump all day before yoa get 
your horns into that pony!” 

' The bull sprang again and again at his assailant, but the 
horse kept dodgii^ with wonderful celerity. At length 
tbc bull followed up his attack with a. furious rush, and 
the Hail-Stonn was put to (light, the sha^ monster 
^ foRowing close behind. The boy clung m his seat like a 
leech, and secure in the speed of his little pony, looked 
round towards us and laughed. In a moment he was again 
dongside the bull, who was now driven to desperadon. 
His eyeballs glared through his tangled mane, and the 
blood dew from his mouth and nos^. Thus, setU bat< 
tling with each other, the two enemies disappeared over 
the hill 

Many of the fndi^ rode at M gatfop towards the spot 
We followed at a more moderate pace, and soon saw the 
bull lying dead on the side of the hill The Indians were 
gathered around him, and several knives were already at 
work. These little instruments were plied with such won- 
derful address that the twisted sinews were cut apart, the 
ponderous bones fell asunder as if by magic, and in a 
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motatot die vase carcass was reduced to a heap of bloody 
ruins. The surrounding group of savages offered no ve^ 
attractive spectacle to a civilized ^e. ^me were cracking 
the huge thigh-bones and devoorii^ the marrow within^ 
others were cutting away pieces of the liver, and ocher 
approved morsels, and swallowing them on the spot with 
the appedte of wolves. The faces of most of them, be- 
smear^ with blood from ear to ear, looked grim and 
horrible enough. My friend the White Shield prof ered 
me a marrow-bone, so skilfully laid open that alt the rich 
substance within was exposed to view at once. Another 
Indian held out a large piece of the delicate lining of the 
paunch; but these courteous oferlngs I begged leave to 
decline. I noticed one little boy who was very busy with 
his knife about the jaws and throat of the bufilo, from 
which he extracted some monel of peculiar delicacy. It 
is but fair to say, that only certain ports of the animal 
ore considered eligible in these extempore banquets. 

We encamped that n^ht, and marched westward 
through the greater part of the following day. On the 
next morning we again resumed our journey. It was the 
seventeenth of July, Unless my note-book misleads me. 
At noon wc stopp^ by some pools of rain-wattr, and in 
the afternoon again set forward. This double movement 
was contrary to the usual practice of the Indians, but all 
were very anxious ta reach the hunting-ground, kill the 
necessary number of buf ak>, and retreat as soon as pos- 
sible from the dai^erous neighboihood« 1 pass by for the 
present some curious incidents that occurred'^ni^ these 
marches and encampments. Late in the afternoon of the 
last-mentioned day we came upon the banks of a little 
sandy stream, of which the Indians could not tell the name; 
for they were very ill acquainted with that part of the 
country. So parchra and arid were the prairies around, 
that they could not supply grass enough for the horses 
to feed upon, and we were compelled to moye farther 
and farther up the stream in search of ground for encamp- 
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Bfeot. The country W 2 S much wilder than before. The 
[lluns were gashed whh ravines and broken into hollows 
lOd steep declivities, which fianked our course, as, in 
long Scattered arm, the Indians advanced up the side of 
Che stnam. Meneoeela consulted an extraordinary oracle 
Do instruct him where the buffalo were to be found. When 
he with the other chiefs sat down on the grass to smoke 
tod converse, as they often did during the march, the old 
man picked up one of those enormous black and green 
crickets, which the Daheotah call by a name that signi- 
fies, who point out the buffalo.” The “Root- 
Diggers,” a wretched tribe beyond the mountains, mm 
diem to good kcounc by making them into a son of soup, 
pronounced by certain unscrupulous trappers to be ex- 
tremely rich. Holding the bloated insect respectfully be- 
tween his fingers and thumb, the old Indian looked atteo- 
dvely at him and inquired, ^Tell me, my father, where 
niist we go tomonow to hnd the buffalo?” The cricket 
twisted about his long boms in evident embarrassment. At 
last he pointed, or seemed to point, them westward. Mcne- 
Secla, droppii^ him gently on the grass; laughed with 
mt glee, and said that if we went that way in the mom- 
ng we should be sure to kill plenty of game. 

Towards evening we came upon a fresh green meadow* 
navetsed by the stream, and deep set among tall sterile 
liluffs. The Indians descended its steep bank; and as I was 
It the rear, I was one of the last to reach dus point. Lances 
were glittering, feathers fluttering, and the water below 
me was crowded with men and horses passing through, 
whik the meadow beyond swarmed with the restless 
crowd of Indians, The sun was just setting, and poured 
b softened light upon them through an opening in the 

1 remarked to Reyml that at last we had found a good 
'campiug-eround. 

“Oh, uS very good ” replied he, ironicaDy, “esped^y 
if then is t Snake war-party about, and they take it into 
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their heads to shoot down at os from the top of these 
hills. It 's no plan of mine, 'camping in such a hole as thk” 

The Indians also seemed anxious. High up on the top 
of the tallest bhiff, conspicuous in the bright evening 
sunlight, sat a naked warrior on horseback, looking around 
over the neighboring country; and Baymond tolo me that 
many of the young men had gone out in different diieo- 
dons as scouts. 

The shadows had reached to the very summit of the 
bluffs before the lodges were erected, and the village 
reduced again to quiet and order. A cry was suddenly 
raised, and men, women, and children came nmnh^ out 
with animated faces, and looked eagerly *through the 
opening in the hills by which the stream entered from the 
westward. I could discern afar off some dark, heavy 
masses, passing over the sides of a low hill They ^sap’ 
peared, and then others followed. These were bands of 
buffialocows. The hunting-ground was reached at last, 
and eveiything promised well for the morrow’s chase. 
Bdog fatigued and exhausted, I by down in Kongra- 
Tonga’s l^ge, when Raymond thnist in hs head, and 
called upon me to come and see some sport. A number of 
Indians were gathered, laughing, along the line of lodges 
on the western dde of the village, and at some distance, 
I c^uld plainly see in the twilight two huge black mon- 
sters stalking, heavily and solemnly, directly towards us. 
They were buffalo-bulls. The wind blew from them to 
the village, and such was their blindness and stupidity 
that they were advancing upon the enemy without the 
least consciousness of his presence. Raymond told me that 
two young men had hiaden th^selves with guns in a 
ravine about twenty yards in front of us. The two bulls 
walked slowly on, heavily swinging from side to side in 
them peculiar gait of stupid dignity. They approached 
within four or 6ve rods of the ravine where Che Indians 
lay in ambush. Here at last they seemed conscious that 
scmieching was wrong, for they both stopped and stood 
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perfecdyr sdU^ without looking ekfaer to the right or to 
the left. Nodiiog of them was to be seen but two black 
masses of shaggy tnane, with horns, eyes, and nose in die 
centre, and a part of hoofs visible at the bottom. Ac hoc 
the more intelligeiu of them seemed to have condnded 
that it was time to redre. Very slowly, and with an air of 
the gravest and most majestic deliberation, he began to 
tom round, as if he were revolving on a pivoL Lt^ by 
litde his ugly brown side was exposed to view. A white 
smoke sprang out, as it were from the grbund; a sharp 
report came with it. The old but! gave a very undignified 
jump, and galloped off. At this his comrade wheeled about 
with considerable expedition. The other Indian shot at 
him from the ravine, and then both the bulls ran away at 
full speed, while half the juvenile pop^tion of the vil^ 
kge raised a yell and ran after them. The first bull soon 
stopped, and while the crowd Aood looking it him at a 
respectful distance, he reeled and rolled over on his aide. 
The ocher, wounded in a less vital part, galloped away 
to the Mils and escaped. 

In half an hour it was totally dark. I by down to sleep, 
and ill as I was, there was something very animating m 
the prospect of the general hunt that was to take place on 
the monow* 
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The hunting Camp 


ONG BEFORE daybreak the Indians broke up their camp. 
Tbe women ctf Mene-Sela's lodge were as usual amoi^ 
^ the first that were ready for depture, and I found 
old man himself sitdiu: by the emoers of the decayed 


the old man himself sitting by the embers of the decayed 
fire, over which he was warming bis withered fingers, as 
the motning was yeiy chill and damp. The prepaiadoos 
for moving were even more confused and disorderly than 
usual. While some families were leaving the ground, the 
lodges of otbcn werd sdll standing untouched. At this old 
Mene-Seela grew impatient, and walking out to the mid- 
dle of the ^^lige, he stood with his robe wrapped close 
around him, and harar^ed the people in a loud, sharp 
voice. Now, he said, when they were on an enemy s 
hunting-grounds, was not the time to behave like chil- 
dren; ^ey ought to be more active and united than ever. 
His speech hd some effect The delinquents took down 
their lodges and loaded their pack-horses; and when tbe 
the last of the men, women, and children had 
kft tbe deserted camp. 

This movement was made merely for tbe purpose of 
finding i and safer positioD* So we advanced only 
three or fma nules up the little stream, when each family 
assumed its sehtive place in the great ring of tfie village, 
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tbe sqniws set sedvety at wofir in ucpaijng the 
p. Bat not a single warrior digmoonted from his horse. 
1 the men that momiiig were mounted on inferior ani- 
' , leading tfacii best horses by a cordf or colliding 
i to the care of heys. In stnall parties they bpgan to 
ye the ground and ride rapidly away over the plains 

5 the westward. I had taken no food, and not being at 
ambitious of farther abstineace, I went into my host's 
^ge, which his squaws had set up with wondo^l des- 
^ich, and sar down in the centre, as a gemle hint that I 
W hungry. A wooden bowl was soon set before me, 
filled wim the nutritious preparation of dried meat, called 
femmcin ^ the northern voyagers, and ivma by the 
^cotah. Taking a handful to break my fast upon, I left 
the lodge just in time to see the last band of hunters dis- 
^>pear over the ridge of the neighboring hill. I mounted 
jfWine and galloped in pursuit, riding rather by the bal- 
chan by any muscular strength mac remained to me. 
JFrom the top of tbe hill I could overlook a wide catenc 
?of desolate prairie, over which, far and near, little parries 
of naked horsemen were rapidly passing. I soon came up 
to tbe nearest, and we had not ridden a mile before ril 
were united into one large and compact body. All was 
haste and eagerness. Each hunter whipped on his hone, 
is if anrious to be the first to reach the game. In such 
movements among the Indians thk is always more or less 
tbe cascj but it was especially so in the present instance, 
because the head chief of the village was absent, and there 
were but few ’^soldiers,” a sort of Indian poUce, who 
miong their other fiincrions isually assume the direction 
cA 8 't>ntaio'iiimc.l^o man tninrii to fne ri^t'fianb or to 
the left Wc rode at a swift canter straight forward, up 
till and down hiU, and through the sdf , obstinate groWn 
of the endless wild-sage bushes. For an hour and a half the 
'same red shoulders, the same long black hair, kose and fell 
with the Inodon of the horses before me. Very lieda was 
though once I dbstrrtd an old man sevttdy leprov- 
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ing Raymond for hamp left his rifle behind him, when 
was some probabili^ of cncouiueiing an enemy be- 
fore the day was over. As we plloped across a plain 
thicldy set with sage-bushes, the ^remost riders vanished 
suddemy from sight, as if divinp into the earth. The arid 
soil was cracked into a deep ravine. Down we all went in 
succession and galloped in a line along the bottom, until we 
found a point where, one by one, the horses could scram- 
ble out Soon after, we came upon a wide shallow stream, 
and as we rode swtfdy over the hard sand-beds and 
through the thin sheets of ripplii^ water, many of the 
Savage horsemen threw themselves to the ground, knelt 
on the sand, snatched a hasty draught, and leaping back 
again to their seats, galloped on as Before: 

Meanwhile scouts kept in advance of the party; and 
now we began to see them on the ridges of the hills, wav- 
ing their robes in token that buffalo were visible. These, 
however, proved to be nothing more than old straggling 
bulls, feeing upon the neighboring plains, who would 
stare for a moment at the hostile array and then gallop 
clumsily off. At length we could discem several of these 
scouts making their signals to us at once; no longer wav- 
ing their robes boldly from the top of the hill, but stand- 
ing lower down, so that they could not be seen from the 
plaiiis beyond. Game worth pursuing had evidently been 
discovered. The excited Indians now urged forward their 
tired horses even more rapidly than before. Pauline, who 
was still sick and jaded, began to groan heavily; and her 
yellow sides were darken^ with swat As wc wcit 
crowding together over a lower intervening hill, I heard 
Keynal and ^ymond shouting to me from the left; and, 
looking in that direction, I saw them riding away behind 
a party of about twenty mean-looking Indians. These 
were the rebrives of Rcynal’s squaw, Margot, who, not 
wishing to take pan in the general hunt, were riding 
towards a distant hollow, where they saw a small band of 
buffalo which they meant to appropriate to themselves. 
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I aiwered to the call by ordering Raymond to turn back 
and follow me. He remctantiy obeyed, though Reynal, 
who had relied on his assistance in skinning, enttiog np, 
and cariying to camp the buffalo that he and his par^ 
should bll, fondly protested, and declared that we should 
see no sport if we went with the rest of the Indians. Fol* 
lowed by Raymond, 1 pursued the mam body of hunters, 
while Reynal, in a great rage, whipped his horse over the 
hill after his ragamufEo relatives. The Indians, still about 
a hundred in number, galloped in a dense body at some 
distance in advance, a cloud of dust flying in the wind 
behind them. I could not overnke them until they had 
stopped on the side of the hill where the scouts* were 
standing. Here each hunter sprang in haste from the tired 
animal he had ridden, and leaped upon the fresh horse he 
had brought with him There was not a saddle or a bridle 
in the whole party. A piece of buffalo-robe, girthed over 
^ the horse's back, serveo in the place of the one, and a cord 
."of twisted hair, lashed round his lower jaw, answered for 
n the other. Eagle feathers dangled from every mane and 
f tail, as marks of cour^ and ^eed. As for the rider, he 
wore no other clothing than a light ebeture at his waist, 
and a pair of moocasonSb He had a heavy whip, with a 
handle of solid elk-horn, and a lash of knotted bull-hide, 

V fastened to his wrist by a band. His bow was in his hand, 
and his quiver of otter or panther skin hung at his shoul- 
i der. Thus equipped, some thir^ of the hunters gallopeff , 
. away towards the left, in order to make a circuit under 
- cover of the hills, chat the buffalo might be assailed on 
[ both sides at once. The rest impatiently waited until dme 
' enough had elapsed for their companions to reach the 
. le^uScd position. Then ridmg upWd m a body, we 
r gained the ridge of the hill, and for the first time came m 
* i^ht of the buffsb on the plain b^ond. 

They were a band of cows, four or five hundred in 
r number, crowded together near the bank of a wide stream 
\ dut was soaking across the sand-beds of the valley. This 
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Wftkfncbcolar basin, ion-scorched udlwolno^ 
aounily coverra with herbage, and surrounded with high 
• barren hills, from an openii^ in which we could see our 
allies galloping out upon the plain. The wind blew from 
that direction. The buffalo, aware of their approach, had 
begun to move, though very slowly and in a compact 
ma^ I have no faith^ recallecdon of seeiiig the game 
und we were in the midst of them, for as we rode down 
the hiU other objects engrossed my attention. Numeroui 
old bulls were scattered over the plain, and, ungallandy 
deserting their charge at our approach, began t» wade 
and plunge through the quiemnds of the stream, and 
gallop away towards the hills. One old veteran was strag- 
gling behind the rest, with one of his fore-legs, which hul 
been broken by some accident, dangling al:»ut uselessly. 
His appearance, as he went shambling along on three le^ 
was so ludicrous that I could not help pausing for a mo- 
ment to look at him. As I came near, he would Cry to rush 
upon me, nearly throwing himself down at every awk- 
ward attempt. Looking up, I saw the whole body of 
Indians full an hundred ykrds in advance. I lashed Pauline 
in pursuit and reached them just in timej for, ic that 
moment, each hunter, as if by a common impulse, vio- 
lently struck his horse, each horse spnng forward, and, 
scattering in the charge in order to assail threntiie herd 
It once, wc all lushra headlong upon the bu^alo. We 
wete among diem in an inscant Amid the trampling rild 
the yells I could see their dark figures running hither and 
thither through clouds of dust, and the honemen dartmg 
in pursuit. While we were charging on one side, oui com- 
panions attacked the bewilder^ and panic-stricken herd 
on die other. The uproar and confusion lasted but a mo- 
ment. The diet cle^d away, and the buffalo could be 
seen scattering as from a common centre, flying over the 
plain siiigly, or in long files and smaU compact bodies^ 
while behind them followed the Indians, riding at furious' 
jpead, and yelling as they launched arrow after arrow into 
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dtidr akiek The orcasses ^im strewn tfaklfy ove^ the 
nmmd Here and there stood wounded buffab, thdr 
bkeding sides feathered with arrows; and as 1 rc^e 
diem their eyes would giare^ they would brisde like gi- 
Bantk cats, and feebly attempt to rush up and gore my 


I left camp that momiog with a philosophic resolution. 
Neither I nor my horse were at that dme fit for such 
sport, and I had detennined to remain a quiet spectator; 
but amid the rush of horses and buffalo, the uproar and 
die dost, I found it impossible to at still; and as four or 
five buffalo ran past me in a line, 1 lashed Pauline in pur^ 
suit We went plunging through the water and the quick- 
sands, and clan^ering the bank, chased them through the 
wild-sage bushes that covered the rising ground beyond. 
But neither her native spirit nor the blow^ of the kiiotted 
bull-hide could sujroly the place of poor Pauline's ex- 
hausted stren^. We could not gain an inch upon the 
fugitives. At fast, however, they came full upon a ravine 
too wide to leap over; and as this compelled them to turn 
abruptly to the left, I contrived to get withjn ten or 
twelve yards of the hindmosL At this she faced about, 
brisded anpily, and made a show of charging. I shot at 
ber, and hit her somewhere in the neck. Down she tum- 
bled tneo the ravine, whither her companions had de- 
scended before her. 1 sew their dark bacb appearing and 
dhappeaiing as they galloped along the bottom; then, one 
by one, they scrambled out on the ocher si^e, and ran off 
as before, the wounded animal following with the rest 
Turning back, I saw Raymond coming on his black 
mule to meet me; and as we rode over the field together, 
we coonted scores of carcasses Iving on the plain, in the 
nvines, and on the sandy bed of the stream. Far away in 
the distance, horsemen and buffalo were sdQ scouring 
ilon^, with clouds of dust rising behind them; and over 
the sides of the hills long files of the frightened animals 
Were npidly ascending. The hunters b^n to retiuiL 
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The boys, who hod held the horses behind die hm, mode 
their appearance, and the work of flaying and cutting up 
began in earnest all over the field. I noticed my nost 
Koi^-Tonga b^ond the stream, just aLghtiog by the 
side of a cow which he had killed. Riding up to him, I 
found him in the act of drawing out an arrow, which, 
with the exception of the notch at the end, had entirety 
disappeared in the animal I asked him to give it to me, 
and I sdn retain it as a proof, though by no means the 
most striking one that could be ofiered, oi the force and 
dexterity with which the Indians discharge theii arrows. 

The hides and meat were piled upon the horses, and 
the hunteis began to leave tnc ground. Raymond and 1, 
too, getting tired of the scene, set out for the village, 
riding straight across the intervening desert There was 
no path, and as far as I could see, no Jandmaiks sufficient 
to guide US; but Raymond seemed to have an instinctive 
perception of the point on the horizon towards which we 
ought to direct our course. Antelope were bounding on 
all sides, and as is always the case in the presence of buf- 
falo, they seemed to have lost their natural shyness. Bands 
of them would run ligbdy up the rocky declivities, and 
stand gazing down upon us from the summit. At length 
we could distinguish the tali white rocb and the old pine- 
trees that, as wc well remembered, were just above the 
site of the encampment Still we could see nothing of the 
camp itself, until, mounting a grassy hill, we saw the 
circle of lodges, dingy with storms and smoke, standing 
on the plain at our feet. 

t entered the Icd^e of my host. His squaw instantly 
brought me food and water, and spread a buflalo-iobe for 
me to lie upon; and being much fatigued, I lay down and 
fell asleep. In about an hour, the entrance of Kongia- 
Tonga, with his arms smeared with blood to the elbows, 
awoke me; he sat down in his usual seat, on the left side 
of the lodge. His squaw gave him a vessel of water for 
washing, sec before him a bowl of boiled meat, and, as he 
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vts eadcg, pulled off his bloody moccasons and placed 
fresh ones on his feet; then outstretching bis limbs, my 
host composed himself to sleep. ' 

^ the hunters, two or three at a time, came 
rapidly and each consigning his horses to the squaws, 
entered his lodge with the air of a man whose day's work 
was done. The squaws dung down the load from the bur- 
dened horses, and vast piles of meat and hides were soon 
gathered before eve^ lodge. By this time it was darken- 
ing fast, and the whole village was illuminated by the 
glare of fires. All the squaws and children were gathered 
about the piles of meai^ exploring them in search of the 
daintiest portions. Some of these tiiey roasted on sticks 
before the fires, but often they dispensed with this super- 
fluous operation. Late into the night the fires were still 
glowing upon the groups of fcasters engaged in this sav- 
age banquet around them. 

Several hunters sat down by the fire in Kongra-Tooga's 
lodge to talk over the day’s exploits. Among the rest, 
Menc-Scela came in. Though he must have seen full 
eighty winters, he had taken an active share in the day's 
sport. Hc^oasted that he had killed two cows that mora- 
ang, and would have killed a third if the dust had not 
blinded him so that he had to drop his bow and arrows 
and press both hands against his eyes to stop the pain. The 
fire-light fell upon his wrinkled face and shrivelled figure 
as he sat telling his story with such inimitable gesticula- 
tion that every man in die lodge broke into a laugh. 

Old Mene-^ela was one of the few Indians in the vil- 
lage with.w'honi 1 would have misted myself alone with- 
our suspiciort, and die only one from whom f should have 
receiv^ a gift or a service without the certainty that it 
proceeded from an interested motive. He was a great 
friend to the whites. He liked to be in their society, and 
was .very vain of the favors he had received from them. 
He told me one afternoon, as we were sitting together in 
his son's lodge, that he considered the beaver and the 
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vhites the visesc people on eaith; indeed, he was coi^ 
winced they were the same; and an inddenr which had 
tujppened to him long before had assured him of this. So 
he began the following storv, and as the pipe passed in 
turn to him, Reynal avaOea himself of uiese mcerrup- 
tions to translate what had preceded. But the old man 
accompanied his words with such admirable pantomime 
thit translation was hardly necessary. 

He said that when he was very yonog, and had never 
yet seen a white man, he and tfiree or four of bis com- 
panions were oUt on a beaver hunt, and he crawled into 
a bige heaver-lodge, to see what was there. Sometimes he 
crept on his hands and knees, sometiines he was obliged to 
swim, and sometimes to lie flat on his face and drag him- 
self along. In this way he crawled a great dkance ondcr 
groimd. It was ve^ dark, cold, and dose, so that at last 
be was almost simcared, and fell into a swoon. When 
he began to recover, he could just distinguish the voices 
of his companions outside, who had given him up for lost, 
and were sipging his death-song. At first be could see^ 
nothing, but soon discerned something white before him, 
and at length plainly distinguished three people, entirely 
'white, one man and two women, sitting at the edge of a 
pool of water. He became alarms, and thought it 
time to retreat Having succe^ed, after great 
trouble, in reaching daylight again, he went to the spot 
directly above the pool of water where he had seen the 
three mysterious bdngs. Here he beat a bole with Yos war- 
dob in the ground, and sat down to watch. In a moment 
the nose of an old male beaver appeared at the opening. 
Mene-Seela instantly seized him and dragged mm np, 
when two other beavers, both females, thrust out th^ 
heads, and these he served in the same way. “These,” 
said the old man, concludii^ his story, for which he was 
probably indebt^ to a dre^ “must have been the three 
white pe^ whom I saw sitting at the edge of the v^er.” 

Mtne-SUla was the grand d^>^itary oi the kge^ and 
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tndidona of the village. 1 succeeded, however, in Retting 
from him only a fragments. Like all Indians, m was 
excessivdy superstitious, and continually saw some reason 
for witiiKolding his stories; "It is a tud thing,” he would 
say, Cell the tales in summer. Stay with us .till neit 
winter, and 1 will tell you everything I know; but now 
our war-parties are going out, and our young men will be 
killed if I sit down to tell stories before the frost begins.^ 
But to leave this digression. We remained encamped on 
this spot five days, during three of which the Hunters 
were at work incessantly, and hninense quantities of meat 
and hides were brought in. Gi%at alarm, however, pte» 
vailed in the village. All were on the alert The young 
men nnged the country as scouts, and che old men paid 
carefiil attention to omens and prodigies, and especially 
to their dreams. In order to convey to the enemy (wh^ 
if they were in the neighborhood, must inevitably have 
known of our presence) the impression that we were conr 
standy on the watch, piles of sticks and stones wen 
erecud on all the sunounding hills, in sucK a manner as 
to appear at a distance like sentinels. Often, even to tim 
Hour, that scene will rise before my mmd like a visible 
reality: the tall white rocks; tHp old pine-trees on 
summits; the sandy stream tkt ran along their bases apd 
half endicled the village; and the wild-sage bushes, widi 
their dull green hue and their medicinal odor, that covered 
til the neighboring ^declivicicsL Hour after hour die 
squaws would pass and repass with their vessels of water 
between the stream and tM lot^es. For the most port, no 
one was to be seen in the camp but women and children, 
two or three saperannuated old men, and a few bzy and 
worthless young ones. These, together with the dog^ now 
grown fat and good-natured with the abundance in the 
camp, were its only tenants, Still it presented a busy and 
bustling scene. In all quarters che bung on cords of 
hide, Was drying in the sun, and around the lodges, the 
squaws, young and old, were laboring on the frem tudei 
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stretched upon the ground, scraping the hair from one 
side and the still adhering flesh from the other, and 
rubbing into them the brains of the buffalo, in order to 
reader them soft and pliant 

In mercy to myself and my horse, I did not go out 
vith the hunters after the first day. Of kte, howerer, I 
had been gaining strength rapidly, as was always the case 
upon every respite of my disorder. I was soon able to walk 
with ease. Raymond and 1 would go out upon the neigh- 
boring pxaiiies to shoot antelope, or sometimes to assail 
straggling buffalo, on foot; an attempt in which we met 
with rather indifferent success. As I come out of Kongra- 
Tonga's lodge one morning, Reynal called to me from the 
opposite side of the village, and asked me over to break- 
fast. The breakfast was a substantial one. It consisted of 
the rich, juicy hump-ribs of a fat cow; a repast absolutely 
unrivalled in its way, It was roasting before the fire, im- 
paled upon a stout stick, which Reynal took up and 
planted in the ground before his lodge; when he, with 
Raymond and myself, taking .j)nr seats around it, un- 
sheathed our knives and assailed it with good will. In spite 
of all medical experieuce, this solid fare, without brean or 
salt, seemed to agree with me admirably. 

We shall have strangen here before night,” said Reynal 

”How do you know that?" I asked, 

“I dreamed so, I am as good at dreaming as an Indian, 
tliere ’$ the Hail-Storm; he dreamed the same dung, and 
he and his crony. The Rabbit, have gone out on dis- 
covery,” 

I laughed at Reynal for his credulity, went over to my 
host’s lodge, took down my rifle, walked out a mile or 
two on the prairie, saw an old bull standing alone, crawled 
up a ravine, shot him, and saw him escape. Then, ex- 
l^stcd and rather iU-humored, 1 walked back to the vil- 
lage. By a strange coincidence, Reynal’s prediction had 
beou verified; for the first persons whom I saw were the 
two trappers, Rouleau and Saraphin, coming to meet me; 
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These men» as the reader may possibly recollect, had left 
our party about a fortnight before. They had been trap- 
ping amonff the Black Hills, and were now on their way 
to the Ro<^ Mountains, intending in a day or two to set 
out for the neighboring Medicine Bow. They were not 
the most elegant or refined of companions, yet they made' 
a very welcome addition to the limited society of the vil- 
lage. For the rest of that day we lay smoking and talking 
in Reyml^s lodge. This indeed was no better than a hut, 
made of hides stretched on poles, and entirely open in 
front It was well carpeted with soft buffalo-robes, and 
here we remained, sheltered from the sun, surrounded by 
the domestic utensils of Madame Margot’s household. All 
was quiet in the village. Though the hunters had not gone 
out that day, they lay sleeping in their lodges, and most of 
the women were silendy engaged in their heavy tasks. A 
few 3 rouiig men were playing at a kzy game of ball in the 
area of the village; and when they became tired, some 
girls supplied their place with a more boisterous sport. At 
a little mstance, among the lodges, some children and 
half-grown squaws were playfully tossing one of their 
number in a buffalo-robe,— an exact counterpart of the 
ancient pastime from which Sancho Panza suffered| so 
much. Farther out on the prairie, a host of little naked 
boys^-were roaming about, engaged in various rough 
pmes, or pursuing birds ai^ ground-squirrels with th^ 
bows and arrows; and woe to the unhappy little animals 
that fell into their merciless, torture-loving handsL A 
squaw from the next lodge, a notable housewife, named 
Wcah Washtay, or the Woman, brought us a 
large bowl of wma, and went into an ecstasy of delight 
when 1 presented her with a green glass ring, such as I 
usually wore with a view to similar occasions. 

The sun went down, and half the sky was glowing fiery 
red, reflected on the little stream as it wound away among 
the sage-bushes. Some young men left the village, and 
soon renimed, driving in before them all the horses, hun- 
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dieds in number, and of every size, a^ and coJor. The 
hunters came out, and each securing those that belonged 
to him, examined their condition, iid tied them fast by 
long cords to st^es driven in front of his lodge. It was 
half an hour before the bustle subsided and tranquiUity 
was restored agaiu. By this time it was nearly dark. Kettles 
were hung over the dres, around which the squaws were 
gathered with their children, laughing and railring iner- 
ts. A circle of a diBerent kind was formed in the centre 
01 the vilbge. This was composed of the old men and 
warriors of i^te, who sat together with their white 
buffalo-robes drawn ebse around their shoulders; and as 
the pipe passed from hand to hand, their conversation had 
not a pardcle of the gravity and reserve usually ascribed 
to IndUns. I sat down with them as usual I had inmy 
hand half a dozen squibs and serpents, which 1 had made 
one day when encamped upon Laramie Creek, with gun- 
powder and charcoal and the leaves of 'Tremonfs Ex- 
pedition,^ rolled round a stout lead-pencil. 1 waited dll 1 
could get bold of the large piece of burning bois-de-vacke 
which the Indians kept by them on th^ground for light- 
ing their pipes. With ttus 1 lighted all the fireworks at 
once, and tossed them whizing and spimering into the 
air, over the heads of , the company. They all jumped up 
and ran otf with yelps of astonishment and consternation. 
After a moment or two, they yentured to come back one 
by one, and some of the boldest, picking up the cases of 
burnt paper, examined them with eager enrioshy to db- 
cover their mysterious secret. From that time fonvard \ 
•Tailed great repute as a **fire-niecficm£.” 

The camp was fflfed with the low hum of cheerful 
voices. There were other sounds, however, of a different 
kind; for from a large lodge, l^hted np like a gigandc 
lantern by the blazing fire withr^ came a choros of dis- 
mal cries and wailings, long drawn out, like the howling 
of wolves, and a woman, almost naked, was crouching 
cloee oninide, crying violently, and gashing her legs with 
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i knife dll they were covered with blood. Just a 
before, a young man belonging to this family had bm 
slain by the enemy, and his relatives were chns lamenting 
his loss. Stiil oth^ sounds might be hcaid; bud tamest 
dies often repeated from amid the gloom, at a distance 
beyond the village* They proceeded from some young 
men who, being about to set out in a few days on a war* 
party, were standing at the cop of a hill, calling on the 
Great Spirit to aid diem in their enterprise. While I was 
listening, Rouleau, with a laugh on his caielesa face, called 
to me directed my attention to another quartCL Ib 
front of the lodge where Weah Washtay lived, another 

X w was scanmng, angrily scolding an old yellow dog, 
lay on the ground with his nose resting between to 
paws, and his eyes turned sleepity ^ to & face, as if 
pretending to give icspectfnl attention, but resolved to 
M asleep as soon as it was ail over. 

*Tfou ought to be ashamed of yourself!" said the old 
woman. ‘1 have fed you well, and taken care of yon ever 
since you were small and blind, and could only ccaud 
about and squeal a litde instead of howling as you do now. 
When you grew old, I said you were a good dog. You 
were strong and gentle when die load was pur pn your 
back, and you never ran among the feet of the horses 
when we were all travelling cogger over the prairie. But 
you had a bad heart! Whenever a rabbit jumped out of 
the bushes^oQ were alwayi die first to run after him 
and lead away all the other dogs behind you. You o^ht 
to have known that it was very dangerous to act so. When 
you had got far out on the pnirie, and no one was near 
to help you, perhaps a wolf would jump out of the ravine; 
and then what could you do? Yon would certainly have 
been lolled, for no dog can fight well with a load on his 
back. Only three days ago you ran off in that way, and 
turned over the bag of wooden pins with which I used to 
fasten up the front of the lodge. Look up there, and yon 
will see that it is aQ flapping open. And now tonight you ■ 
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have stolen a great piece of fat meat which was roasting 
before the fire for my children* 1 tdl you^ you have a bad 
heart, and you must die!” 

. So saying, the squaw went into the lodge, and coining 
out with a la^ stone mallet, killed the unfortunate dog 
at one blow. This speech is worthy of notice, as illustrat- 
ing a curious characteristic of tl» Indians, who ascribe 
intelligence and a power of understanding speech to the 
inferior animals; to whom, indeed, according to many of 
their traditions, th^ are linked in close affinity; and they 
even claim the honor of a lineal descent from bears, 
wolve^ deer, or tortoises. 

As it grew late, I walked across the village to the lodge 
of my host, Kongra-Tonga. As I entered I saw him, ay 
the blaze of the me in the middle, reclining half asleep m 
his usual place. His couch was ^ no means an uncom- 
fortable one. It consisted of bnnalo-robes, laid together 
on the ground, and a pillow made of whitened deer-skm, 
stuffed with feathen and ornamented with beads. At his 
back was a light framework of poles and slender reeds, 
against which he could lean with ease when in a sittii^ 
posture; and at the top of it, jifit above his head, hung hs 
DOW and quiver. His squaw, a laughing, broad-^ed 
woman, apparently had not yet completed her domestic 
arrangements, for she was bustling about the lodge, pull- 
ing over the utensils and the bales of dried meat that were 
ranged carefully around it Unhappily, she and her part- 
ner were not the only tenants of me dwelling; for half a 
dozen children were scattered about, sleeping in every 
ima^able posture. My saddle was in its place at the head 
of tM lodge, and a bui^o-robe was spread on the ground 
before it Wrapping myself in my blanket, 1 1^ down; 
but had I not been extremely fatigued, the noise in the 
next lodge would have prevented my sleeping. There was 
the monotonous thumping of the Indian drum, mixed 
with occasional sharp y^ls, and a chorus chanted by 
twenty voices. A grand scene of rambling was going for- 
ward with all the appropriate mrmalities. Tl^ players 
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were staking on the chances of the game their ornaments, 
their horses, and as the excitement rose, their garments, 
and e?en their weapons; for desperate gambling is not 
confined to the hells of ^is. The men & the pte and 
forests no less resort to it as a relief to the tedions mo- 
notony of their lives, which alternate between fierce ex- 
citement and iistiess inaction. I fell asleep with the dull 
notes of the drum still sounding on my ear; but these 
orgies lasted without intermission dll daylight. 1 was soon 
awakened by one of the children crawling over me, while 
another larger one was tugging at my blanket and nestling 
himself in a very disagreeable proximity, 1 immediately 
repelled these advances by punching the heads of these 
imniature savages with, a short stick which 1 always kept 
by me for the purpose; and as sleejung half the day sm 
eating much more than is good for them makes them 
extremely restless, this operation usually had to be re- 
peated four or five times in the course of the night. My 
host himself was the author of another formidable annoy- 
ance. AH these Indians, and he among the rest, think them- 
selves bound to the constant performance of fcertain acts 
as the condition on which their succe^ in life depends, 
whether in war, love, hunting, or any other employment, 
These ‘Wdidnes,” as they are call^ which are usually 
communicated in dreams, are often absurd enough. Some 
Indians will strike the butt of the pipe against the ground 
every time they smoke; others will insist that everything 
they say shall be interpreted by contraries; and Shaw 
oncemet an old man who conceived that all would be lost 
unless he compelled every white man he met to drink a 
bowl of cold water. My host was particularly unfortunate 
in his allotment. The spirits had told him in a dream that 
he must sing a certain song in the middle of every night; 
and regularly at about twdve o’clock his dismal monoto- 
nous chanti^ would awaken me, and I would see him 
seated bolt upright on his couch, going through his dol- 
orous performance with a most business-like air. There 
were other voices of the night, still more inharmonious. 
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Twice or thiice, between sunset and dawn, all the do« 
in the villaM, and there were hundreds of them, wouM 
hay^ and yeb in chorus; a hoiiible clamor, resembling no 
sound that ibve ever hard, except perhaps the frightful 
howfiog of wolves that we used sometimes to hear, long 
afterward, when descend^ the Arkansas on the trail of 
Gcncnl Kearney's army. canine uproar is, if possible, 
more discordant than of the wolves. Heard at a dis- 
tance slowly risiiig on the night, it has a strange unearthly 
effect, and wouUnearf oily haunt the dreams of a nervous 
man; but when yofu are in the midst of it, the din 
is outrageous. One long, loud howl begins it, and voice 
after voice takes up the sound, till it pases around the 
whole circumference of the village, and the air is filled 
wkh confused and discordant cries, at once fierce and 
tnonmful. It lasts a few moments, and then dies away into 
silence. ' 

Morning came, and Kofigra-Tonga, mounting his 
horse, lo^ out with the hunters. It may not be amiss to 
glance at him for an instint in his character of husband 
and father. Both he and his squaw, like most other Indians, 
were very fond of their children, whom they indulged 
to excess, and never putushed, exdbpt in extreme cases, 
when th^ would throw a bowl of cold water over them. 
Their offspring became sufficiently undutifol and dis- 
obedient under this system of edocadon, which tends not 
a little to foster that wild idea of liber^ and utter intoler- 
ance of restraint which lie at the founebtion of the Indian 
character, It would be hard to find a fonder father than 
Kongra-Tonga, There was one urchin in particular, 
nther less ffjan two feet high, to wViom he was exceed- 
ingly attached; and sometimes spreading a buffalo-robe in 
the lodge, he would seat himself upon it, place his small 
favorite upright before him, and chant in a low tone some 
of the words used as an accompaniment to the war-dance^ 
Tbe little Mow, who could just monaffe to balance him- 
M by stretching out both anus, would lift his feet and 
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taro slowty round and round in cinic to his father’s music; 
while my twst would lan^ with deli^l^ and look smiling 
up into my face to see ifl were adnuiing this precocious 
p^oimance of his offspring. In his capacitY of husband 
ne was less tender. The squaw who lived in the lodn with 
him had been his partner for many years. She tool md 
care of his children and his househoLd concerns. He uked 
her well enough, and as far as I could see, they never 
quarreled^ but his warmer affecdons were' reserved for 
younger and more recent favorites. Of these he had at 
present only one, who lived in a lodge apart fiom his own. 
One day while in th^ camp^ he became displeased with 
her, priced her one, threw after her her ornaments, 
dresses, and eveiything she had, and told her to go home 
to her father. Having consummated this summary di- 
vorce, for which he could show good reasons, he came 
back, seated himself in his usual pl^ and began to smoke 
with an air of the utmost tranquillity and seli-satisfactioiL 
I was aitdng in the lodge with him on that very after- 
noon, when 1 felt some curiosity to learn the hi^ry of 
the nomeiuos scars that appeared on his naked body. Of 
some of them, however, I did not venture to infuire, for 
I already understood their origin. Each of his arms was 
^ marked as if deeply gashed with a knife orregular inter- 
vals, and there were ^cr scars also, of a different charac- 
ter, on his bock and on either breasL They were the traces 
of die tortures which these Indians, in common with a 
few ocher tribes, inflict upon themselves at certain sea- 
sons; in part, it may be, to gain the glory of courage and 
endurance, but chiefly as an act of s^-sacrifice to secure 
diei^vor of the spirits. The scan upon the breast and 
back were product by miming through the flesh stioi^ 
splints of wood, to which heavy ouffalo-skulls are fastened 
by cords of hide, and the wretch runs forward with all 
his strength, assisted by two companioDS, who take hold* 
of each aim, until the flesh tears apart and the skulls are 
left bchhii Othen of Kongra-Tonga's scats were the 
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result of accidents; but he had many received in war. He 
was one of the most noted warriois in the village. In the 
course of his life he had slain, as he boasted to me, four- 
teen men; and though, like other Indians, he was a brag- 
gm and liar, yet in this statement common r^ort bore 
him out. Being flattered by my inquiries, he told me tale 
after tale, true or false, of his warlike exploits; and there 
•was one among the rest iiluscradng the worst features of 
Indian character too well for me to omit it Pointing^out 
of the opening of the lodge towards the Medicine ww 
Mountain, not many miles distant, he said that he was 
there a few summers ago with a war-party of his young 
men. Here they found two Snake Indians, hunting. They 
' shot one of them with arrows, and chased the other up 
the side of the mountain till they surrounded him, and 
Kangra-Tonga himself, junming forward among the 
trees, seized Hm by the arm Two of his young men then 
iin up and held him fast while he scalped him alive. They 
then built a great £re, and cutting the tendons of their 
captive’s wrists and feet, threw him in, and held him down 
with long poles until he was burnt to death. He garnished 
his story with descriptive pardculan much too revolting 
to mention. His features were remarkably mild and open, 
without the dciceness of expression common among these 
Indians; and as he detailed these devilish cnielties, he 
looked up into my face with the air of earnest aimplicky 
which a little child would wear in relating to its mothtf 
some anecdote of its youthful experience. 

Old Mena-Seela’s lodge could offer another illustration 
of the ferocity of Indian warfare. A bright-eyed, active 
little boy was livii^ there who had belonged to a village 
of the Gros-Ventre Blackfeet, a small but bloody and 
seacherous band, in close alliance with the Axaphoes. 
About a year before, Kongra-Tonga and a party of war- 
riors had found about twenty lodges of these Indians upon 
the plains a little to the eastward of our present camp; 
and surrounding them in the night, they butcheieil 
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women, and children, preserving only tWs little hoy alive. 
He was adopted into the old man’s nmily^, and was now 
fast becoming identified widi the OgUhdlah children, 
among whom he mingled on equal terms. There was also 
a Oow warrior in the village, a man of gigantic statnre 
and most symmetrical proportions. Having been taken 
prisoner many yean before and adopted by a squaw in 
place of a son whom she had lose, he had forgotten his old 
nationality, and was now both in act and inclination an 
Ogillallah. 

It will be remembered that the scheme of the grand 
war-party against the Snake and Crow Indians originated 
in this village^ and though this plan had fallen to the 
noiind, the embeis of martial ardor centinaed to glow. 
Ilevcn yoone men had prepared to go out against the 
enemy, and me fourth day of our stay in this c^p was 
£xed upon for their departure. At the head of this party 
was a well-built, active little Indian, called the White 
Shield, whom I had always noticed for the neatness of his 
dress and appearance. His lodge, too, though not a large 
one, was the best in the village, his squaw was one of the 
pretdesc, and alto^her his dwelling was the model of an 
Ogillallah dome^c establishment. I was often vishnr 
there, for the Wnite Shield, being rather partial to white 
men, used to invite me to continual feasts at all hours of 
^the day. Once, when the substantial part of the entertain- 
ment was over, and he and 1 were seated cross-legged on 
a buffalo-robe smoking together very amicably, he took 
down his warlike equipments, which wcfc han^ng around 
the lodge, and displayed them with great pride and self- 
importance. Amon^ the rest was a superb head-dress of 
feathers. Taking this from its case, he put it on and stood 
before me, perfectly conscious of the gallant air which it 
gave to his dark face and his vigorous, graceful figure. 
He told me that upon it were the feathers of three war- 
^gleSf^eqnal in value to the same number of md hocse& 
He took up also a shield gayly painted and hung with 
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fetthersL The ^cct of these barbaric ornaments was ad* 
minblA. His (|ui?er was made of the spotted skki of a 
small panther, common among the Black Hills, from 
which the tail and distended claws were still allowed to 
hang. The White Shield concluded his encertainmeac in a 
maimer characteristic of an Indian. He begged of me a 
little powder and ball, for he had a gun as as a bow 
and arrows; but this I was obliged to refuse, because I had 
scarcely enough for my own use. Making him, howetrer, 
a parting present of a paper of vermilion, I left him quite 
contented. 

On the next morning the White Shield took cold, and' 
was attacked with an inflammation of the throat Imme- 


diately he seemed to lose all spirit, and though before no 
warrior in the village had borne hdmself more proudly, he 
DOW moped about from lodge to lod^e with a forlorn and 
‘^dcKcted air. Ac length he sal down, close wrapped in his 
robe, before the lodge of Rcynal, but when he found that 
neither he nor I knew how to relieve him, he arose and 
stalked over to one of the medicioe-mcn of the village. 
T&is old impostor thumped him for some tunc with 
fists, bowled and yelped over him, and beat a drum close 
to Ids ear to expel the evil spirit. This treatment failii^ of 
itie desired effect, the White Shield withdrew to his own 
lodge, where he lay disconsolate for some hours, Makiiv 
his appearance once more in the afternoon, he again totu 
his seat on the ground before Reyoal’s lodge, holding his 
throat with Ids hand. For some tune he sat stlent wim his 
eyes fixed mournfully on the ground. At last he began to 
spjtf jdilowtonc. 

bnve man,'' be said; **all the young men think 
mMlPlt wanior, ami ten of them are ready to go with 
me to war. 1 go and show them the enemy. Last 
ettnmi^jit^jSflakes killed my brother. I cannot live unless 
I levedttjl^ death. Tomorrow we will set out and I will 
tain tMrfcalps,^' 

The White Shield, as he expressed this fcsoliidon, 
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seemed to have lost all the accostiuned fire and spirit of 
his lookp and hung his head as if in a fit of despondency* 
As I was sitting tlut ercning at one of the ares, I saw 
him arrayed in splendid war-dress^ his cheeks painced 
with verson, leadmg his favorite war-horse to the front 
of his lodge. He mourned and rode round the village, 
sin^Qg his war-song in a loud, hoarse voice amid m 
shrill acclamadons of die women. Then dismoundi^, he 
remained for some minutes prostrate upon the ground, as 
if in an act of supplication. On the following morning 1 
looked in vain for the d^ituie of the wamors, AU was 
quiet in the village until late in the forenoon, when the 
Shield came and seared himself in his old place 
before us. Reynald asked him why he had not gone out to 
find the etiemy, 

“1 cannot go ” he answered in a dejected voice. “I have 
given my war-arrows to the Meneasita ” 

**¥00 have only given him two of your arrows,” said 
ReymL you ask him, he will them back again.” 

For some time the Shield said nothing. At last 
he saokt in a gloomy tone,^ 

“One of my young men has had bad dreams. The spirit! 
of the dead came and threw stones at him in his sleep.” 

If such a dream had actually taken place it might have 
broken up this or any other war-party, but boiji Reynal 
and 1 were convinced at the time rat it was a mere fwri- 
cation to excuao his remaining at home. 

The White Shield was a warrior of noted proWesa. 
Very piobabty, he would have received 3 mortal wounj 
without the snow of pain, and endnred without fiinchih|l 
the worst tortures chat an enemy could infiict upon him 
The whole power of an Indian's nature w^oald be sum- 
moned to encounter such a trial; every influence of hh 
education from childhood would have prepared him foi 
it; the cause of hia suffering would have been visibly and 
p^bly before him, and his spirit would rise to sec hi& 
enemy at defiance, and gain the highest glory of a warrior 
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by meeting death with fortitude. 8m when he feelfi him- 
self attacked by a mysterious evil, before whose assaults 
his manhood is wasted, and his strength drained away, 
when he can see no enemy to resist and defy, the boldest 
warrior falls prostrate at once. He believes that a bad 
spirit has taken possession of him, or that he is the victim 
of some charm, When suffering from a protracted dis- 
order, an Indian will often abandon himself to his sup- 
posed destiny, pine away and die, the victim of his own 
imagination. The same effect will often follow a series of 
calamities, or a long run of ill-luck, and Indians have been 
known to ride into the midst of an enemy's camp, or 
attack a grizzly bear single-handed, to get rid of a life 
sQpposed to lie under the doom of face. 

’nus, after all his fasting, dreaming, and calling upon 
the Great Spirit, the White Shield^s wa^pa^ty came to 
noug^ 
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The Trappers 

iTN sfiAKixG of the Indiaos, I have ahnost foigotten two 
I boldadTentiiieBofaiiothe;race,tbettappeisRoabtt 
JL and Sanjihin. These men were bent on a hazardous en* 
tetptise. Th^ were on their my to the country ranged 
by the Arapahoes, a day’s ioumey west of the camp. Thw 
' Arapahoes, of whom Shaw and I afterwards fell in with 
a large munber, are fnodous savages, who of late had 
declared themselves enemies to the whites, and threatened 
death to the first who should venture within their terri* 
toiy. The occaaon of the declaradon was as follows:— 
in the piecediog spring, 1645, Colonel Kearney left 
Fort Leavenworth with several companies of dragoons, 
marched to Fort Laramie, passed along the foot of the 
mountains to Bent's Fort, and then, turning eastward 
again, tetumed to the pint whence he set out. Wlule at 
Fort Laramie, he ;ent a part of his command as fat west* 
ward as Sweetwater, while he himself remained at the 
foW- and dryjalchwl *n rhp 9 HTn i|pdini^ Mian s 
to meet him there in counciL Then for the first time the 
tribes of that vicinity saw the white warriots, and, as 
might have been expected, they were lost in astonishment 
at their r^ar order, their gay atrir^ the completeness 
of their martial equipment, and the size and sttength of 

»} 
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tbdr hones. Among the rest, the Anpahoes came in con- 
sidenble nambets to the foiL They lad lately comniiaed 
onmcrous murders, and Colonel iLcamey threatened that 
if they killed any more white men he would turn loose 
his dragoons npon them, and annihilate their nation. In 
the evenii^, to add effect to his speech, he ordered a 
howitzer to be iired and a rocket to be thrown up. Many 
of the Arapahocs fell flat on the grofond, while oftneis ran 
away screamiog with amaaement and terror. On the fol- 

a day they withdrew to their mountains, con- 
d at the appearance of the dragoons, at th^ big 
gun which went oS twice at one shot, and the mes- 
senger which they had sent up to the Great Spirit. For 
many months they remained quiet, and did no further 
mifChief. At length, just before we came into the country, 
one of them, by an act of the basest treachery, killed two 
white men, Boot and May, who were trapping among 
the mountainsL For this act it was impossible to discover 
t motive. It seemed to spring from one of those inex- 
plicable impulses which often possess Indians, and which 
appear to be mere outbrcab of native ferocity. No »oner 
was the murder committed than the whole tribe were in 
consternation. They expected every day that the aveng- 
ing dragoons would come, little thinking that a desert m 
nine hntidEed miles lay between them and their enemy. 
A laige deputation of them came to Fort Laramie, bring- 
' ing a valuable present of hones, in atonement. These Bor- 
deaux refused to accept They then asked if he would be 
satisfied with their delivering up the murderer himself; 
but be declined this offer also. Ine Arapahocs went back 
moR terrified than ever. Wedts passed away, and still no 
dragoons appeared. A result followed which those best 
acquainted with Indians had predicted. They imagined 
that fear had prevented Boidrauz from accepting their 
gifti, and that they had nothing) to apprehend from the 
vengeance of the whites, From terror they rose ij> the 
hei^t of insolence. They called the white men cowards 
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and old women; end a friendjv Dabcotab came to For 
Laramie with the report that were decennined to 
kill the first white d^ they could lay bands on. 

Had a milicuy omnr, with suitable powets^ been sti- 
tinned at Fort Laramie; had he accepcea the ofo of the 
Aiapahoes to deliver up the morderer, and ordered him to 
be Jed cut and shot, in presence of His tribe,— they wobM 
have been awed into tranquillity, and much danger 
averted; but now the neighborhood of the Medicine Bow 
Mountain was perilous in the extreme: Old Mene-Seela, 
a tme friend of the whites, and many other of the Indiam, 
gathered about the two trappers, and vainly endeavored 
to turn them from their purpose; but Rouleau and Saia- 
phin only laughed at the danger. On the morning preced- 
ing that on which they were to leave the caiiip, we could 
all see faint white columriB of smoke rising against the 
dark base of the Medicine Bow. Scouts were sent out 
immediacely, and reported that these proceeded from an 
Arapahoe camp, abandoned only a few hours before. Still 
the two trappers continued their preparations for 
dqnrtore, 

Saraphin was a tall, powerful feUow, with a suDcn and 
sinister countenance. His rifle bad very probably drawn 
ocher blood than that of buffalo or in^ans. Rouleau had 
a broad ruddy face, marked with as few traces of thought 
or care as a child's. His figure was square and strong, but 
the first joints of both hh feet were frozen and hia 
horse had lately thrown and trampled upon hicCby which 
he had been severely injured in the west But nothing 
could subdue his gayety. He went all day rolling about 
the camp on his stm^ of feet, talfdng, singing, md frol- 
icking with the Indian women. Rouleau had an unludty 
partiality for squaws. He always had one, whom he must 
needs bedizen with beads, ribbons, and all the finery of an 
Indian wardrobe; and though he was obliged to leave her 
beluqd him during his expeditions, this haz^us neoca- 
sicy did noc at all trouble him, for his disposicioa was the 
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KYOse of jealous. If at any time he had not lavished the 
whole of the precaiious profits of his vocafion upon hh 
dark favorite, he devoted the rest to feasting his comrades. 
If liquor was not to be had— and this was usually the case 
— strong cofee would be subsdtnted. As the men of that 
region arc by no means remarkable for providence or self- 
restraint, whatever was sec before them on these occasions^ 
however extravagant in price or enormous in quantity, 
was sure to be deposed of at one sitting. Like other trap- 
pers, Rouleau's life was one of contrast and variety. It was 
only at certain seasons, and for a limited time, that he was 
'absent on his expeditions. For the rest of the year he 
would lounge about the fort, or encamp with his friends 
in its vicinity, hunting, or enjoying all the luxury of mao- 
tion; but when once in pursuit of the beavee, he was in- 
volved in extreme privations and perils. Hand and foot, 
eye and ear, must be always alert. Frequently he must 
content himself with devouring his evening meal un- 
cooked, lest the light of his fire snould attract the eyes of 
some wandering Indian; and sometimes having made his. 
rude repast, be must leave his fire still blazing, and with- 
draw to a distance under cover of the darkness, that his 
disappointed enemy, drawn thither by the light, may find 
his victim gone, and be unable to trace his footst^ in 
the gloom. This is the life led by scores of men among 
the Rocky Mountains. I once met a trapper whose breast 
was marbd with the scan of six bullets and arrows, one 
of his arms broken by a shot and one of his knees shat- 
tered; yet still, with the mettle of New England, whence 
he had come, he continiied to follow his perilous callii^. 

On the last day of our stay m this camp, the trappen 
were ready for depaiture. When in the Black Hills mey 
had caught seven beavers, and they now left cbdr slrias , 
in charge of Reynal, to^e kept until their retura Their 
strong, gaunt horses were equipped with rusty Spanish 
bits, and rude Mexican saddles, to which wooden sqrmps 
were attached, while a bufialo-robc was rolled up behiiid, 
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and a bundle of beaver-tfap 4 ^ung at the ^omniel These, 
toTCther with thdr rifles, knives, powder-horns, and 
b^et-pouches, flint and steel and a tin cup, composed 
their whole travelling equipment They shook hands with 
us, and rode away; Saraphin, with his grim countenance 
was in advance; but Rouleau, clambeting gayly into his 
seat; kicked his horse’s sides, flourished Us whip, and 
trotted briskly over the prairie, trolling forth a Gau^ian 
song at the top of his voice, Reynal looked after them 
with his face or brutal selflshness, 

“WcUj” he said, they are killed, I shall have the 
beaver. They ’ll fetch me fifty dollars at the fort, any- 
how” 

This was the last I saw of them. 

Wc had been five days in the hnnting-camp, and the 
meat, which all this time had hung drying in the sun, was 
now fit for transportation. Buifalo-Udes also hod been 
procured in sufficient quantities for making the next sea- 
son’s lodges; but it remained to provide the long poles on 
which they were to be supported. These were only to be 
had among the tall ‘Spruce woods of the Black Hills, and 
in that direcdon themote our next move was to be made. 
Amid the general abundance which during this time had 
prevailed in the camp, there were no instances of indi- 
vidual privation; for although the hide and the tongue of 
the buffalo belong by exclusive right l;p the hunter who 
has killed it, yet any one dse is equalty entitled to help 
himself iiom the rest of the carcass. Thus the weak, the 
aged, and even the indolent come in for a share of the 
spoils, and many a helpless old woman, who would other- 
wise perish fiogi starvation, is sustained in abundance. 

On the twenty-fifth of July, late in the afternoon, the 
camp broke up, with the usud tumult and confusion, and 
we all moved once more, on horseback and on foot, over 
the plains. We advanced, however, but a few miles. The 
old mc^ who during the whole march had been stoutly 
striding along on foot in front of the people, now seated 
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diemselTCS in fl dicle on the ground, while the familiee, 
eiecdiig their lodges in the prescribed order around them, 
foimea the usual great ci^ of the camp; meanwhile 
these village Mtriarefas sat smoldog and talking. I threw 
bridle to Raymond, and sat down as usual Song with 
tMm. There was none of that reserve and apparent dig- 
ni^ which an Indian always assumes when in council, or 
k the presence of white men whom he distrusts. The 
party, on the cobtra^, was an atremdy merry one, and 
as in a social circle of a quite different c Wacter, there 

was not much wit, there was at least a great deal of 
kuehter.’* 

the iirst pipe was smoked out, I rose and with- 
drew to the lodge oi my host. Here I was stooping, in 
the act of taking off my powder-horn and bullet-pouch, 
when suddenly, and close at hand, peding loud ana shrill, 
and in right good earnest, came the terrific yell of the 
war-whoop. Kongra-Tonga’s squaw snatched up her 
youngest child, and ran out of the lodge. 1 followed, and 
found tbe whole village in confusion, resounding with 
cries and yells. The circle of old men in the centre had 
vanshed. The warriors, with glittering (^es, came darting, 
weapons in hand, out of the low openings of the lodges, 
and lunnii:^ with wild yells towards the farther end of 
the village. Advancing a few tods in that direction, I saw 
a crowd in furious agitatioa Just then I disdngaish«d the 
voices of Raymond and Regnal, shouting to me from t 
distance, and, looking back, 1 saw the lat^ with his rilie 
in his hand, standing on the farther bank of a licde stream 
that ran along the outskirts of the camp. He was calling 
to Raymond and me to come over and join him, and Ray- 
mond, with his usual deliberate gaic and stolid connee- 
naoce, was already moving in that direcrion. 

This was cleuly the wisest course, unless we wished to 
involve ourselves in the fray; so I turned tojo, but just 
then a pair of eyes, gleaming like a snake^s, and an 
ftmiljar countenance was t&ust from the opening & % 
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ndeliboring lodge, ind (nn bolted old Mene^eeh, fuD o£ 
figm^ clutching h^ bow utd mows a one hand and Yis 
k^e in the other. Ac that hutanc he moped and fell 
spnwling on his face, while his weapons dew kattsfing 
m every direction. The women with bad scrcanos were 
butryine with their children in their aims to piece them 
out of oimger, and 1 observed some hastening to preveoc 
mischief, by carrying away all the weapons they conld 
ky hands on. On a rising ground dose to the camp stood 
a une of old women tinging a medicino^song to aW the 
tumult As i approached side of the hrodc, I neard 
gun-shots behmd me, and, turning back, saw that the 
crowd had separated into two long lines of naked war* 
ibis confronting each other at a respectful diatance, and 
yelling and jumoing about to dodge the shot of thedr 
adversaries, while they discharged bulleiB and airoim 
against each other. At the same time certain shaip, hum* 

a sounds in the air over my head, like the ^ht of 
s on a summer evening, warned me that the danger 
was not wholly confined to the immediate scene of the 
fray. So wadiiig through the brook, ] joined Reynal and 
Raymond, and we sat down on the grass, in the posture 
of an onn^ neutrality, to watch the result 
Happily it may be fox ouxselvea, though contiary to 
our eipectadon, the disturbance was quelled almost as 
soon as ic began. When 1 looked again, the combotams 
were once more mingled together in a mass. Though yells 
sounded occasionally from the throng, the firing hto ei^ 
tirely ceased, and I observed five ox sm^rsom moving 
busily about, as if acting tbc j}art of peacMuakcis. One 
of the village heralds or criers prodaii^ in a loud voice 
something which my two companions were too much en- 
grossed in their own observations to translate for me. The 
crowd began to disperse, though many a deep-set black 
eye still guttered^ with on unoamal lustre, as the wanlon 
slowly withdrew to their bdges. This fortunate suppres- 

tiem of die dfitatbeoce was owing to a few of the old asav 
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less pugnacious than JWciifr5eela, who boldly m in be- 
tween the combatants, and aided by some of the *‘sol- 
diers,'’ or Indian police^ succeeded in effecting their 
object. 

It seemed very strange to me that although idany 
arrows and bullets were discharged, no one was mortally 
hurt, and 1 could only account for this by the fact that 
both the marksman and the object of his aim were leaping 
about incessantly. By far the greater part of the villa^ 
had joined in the fray, for although there were not more 
than a dozen guns in the whole camp, I heard at least 
eight or ten shots fired. 

In a quarter of an hour aU was compaiathrely quiet. A 
group ofwarriors was again seated in the of the 
village, but this time I did not venture to join them, be- 
cause I could see that the pipe, contrary to the usual order, 
was passing from the left hand to the right around the 
circle; a sore sign that a ^'mcdidne-smoke'^ of leconcilia- 
don was going forward, and that a white man would be 
an intruder. When I again entered the still agitated camp 
it was nearly dark, and mournful cries, howls, and uraif- 
ings xesoonded from many female voices. Whether these 
had any coonecdoti with the late disturbance, or were 
merely lomentatioiis for reladves slain in some former war 
expeditions, I could not disrinctly ascertain. 

To inquire too closely into the cause of the quarrel 
was by no means prudent, and it was not until some time 
after that I discoveced what had given rise to it Among 
the Daheotah there are many assodadons or fraternities, 
superstitions, warlike, or social. Among them was one 
called "The Arrow-Brcakcis," now in great measure dis- 
banded and dispersed. In the village there were, however, 
four men belonging to it, distinguished by the peculiar 
arrangement of their hair, which rose in a high bristling 
mass above their foreheads, adding greatly to their appar- 
ent height, and giving them a most ferocious appcaotnee. 
The principal among them was the Mad Wolf, a warrior 
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of remarkable sbe and strength, great coinage, and the 
fierceness of a demon. 1 had always looked upon him as 
the most dangerous man in the village; and though he 
often invited me to feasts, 1 never entered his lodge un- 
anned. The i\iad Wolf had taken a fancy to a fine horse 
belonging to another Indian, called the Tall Bear; and anx- 
ious to get the animal into his possession, he made the 
owner a present of another horse nearly equal in value. 
According to the customs of the Daheotah, the accept- 
ance of ri^ gift involved a sort of obligation to make a 
return; and the Tall Bear well understood that the other 
had his favorite fan^alo-horse in view. He, however, ac- 
cepted the present without a word of thanks, and, having 
picketed the horse before his lodge, suffered dav after 
day ro pass without making the expected return. Tne Mad 
Wolf grew impatient; and at last, seeing that his bounty 
was not likely to produce the desired result, he resolved 
to ^reclaim it. So this evening, as soon as the village was 
encamped, he went to the lodge of the Tall Bear, seized 
upon the horse he had given him, and led him away. At 
this the Tall Bear broke into one of those fits of sullen 
rage not uncommon among Indians, ran up to the unfor- 
tunate horse, and gave him three mortal stabs with his 
knife. Quick as lightning, the Mad Wolf drew bis bow to 
its utmost tension, and held the arrow quivering close to 
the breast of his adversary. The Tall Bear, as the Indians 
who were near him said, stood with his bloody knife in 
his hand, facing the assailant with the utmost calmness. 
Some of his friends and relatives, seeing his danger, ran 
hastily to his assistance. The remaining three Arrow- 
breakers, on l^ie other hand, came to tdie md ot thtar 
associate. Their friends join^ them, the war-cry was 
raised, and the tumult became general. 

The “soldiers,” who lent their tiinely aid in putting it 
down, are the most important executive functionaries in 
an \nfim village. The ofiice is one of considerable honor, 
being confided only to men of courage and repute. They 
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deriTc their amborhy from the old men and chief vai^ 
riors of the villas who elect them in councils occa- 
siona% convened foe the purpose^ and thos can exercise 
t d»ree of authority winch no one else in the village 
would dare to assume. While vety few Ogillallah chins 
could venture without risk of their lives to strike or lay 
hands upon the meanest of their people^ the '‘soldiers,” in 
the discharge of their appropriate functions, have full 
licaiac to n^e use of the% a^ aimilar acts of coeiciotL 
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The m m 

W E mvELLED eastward for two days, and then the 
gloomy ridges of the Black Hills rose up before 
os. The village j^ed along for some miles b^ 
neath their declivicics, trailing out to a pat length over 
the arid prairie, or winding among small detached hills of 
distorted shapes, Turning sharply to the left, we entered a 
wide of the mountains, down the bottom of which 
a brook came winding, lined with tall grass and dense 
copses, amid which were hidden many b^ver dams and 
lodges, We passed along between two lines of high preci* 
pices and piled in disorder one upon another, with 
scarcely a tree, a bush, or a dump of grass. The listless In- 
dian boys wandered along their edges and clambered up 
and down their rugged sides, and sometimes a group of 
them would stand on the verge of a cliff and look down on 
the procession as it passed beneath. As we advanced, the 
passage grew more narrow; then it suddenly expanded 
into a round grassy meadow, completely encompassed by 
mountains; ad here the families stopped as they came up 
in turn, and the camp rose like magic. 

The lodges were hardly pitched when, with their usual 
precipitadon, the Indians sec about accomplishing the ob- 
ject mt had brought them there; diat is, obuiniog poles 

2J3 
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for their new lodges. H 2 lf the population, men, women, 
and boys, mounted their horses and sec out for the depths 
of the mountains. It was a strange cavalcade, as they rode 
at full gallop over the shingly rocks and into the dark 
opening of the defile beyond. We passed between preci- 
pices, sWp and splintering at the tops, their sides beetling 
over the defile or descending in abrupt declivities, brist- 
ling with fir-tiees. On our left they rose close to us like a 
wall, but on the right a winding brook with a narrow 
strip of marshy soil intervened. The stream was clogged 
wim old beaver-dams, and spread frequently into wide 
pools. There were thick bushes and many dead and blasted 
trees along its course, though frequently nothing remained 
but stumps cut close to the ground by the beaver, and 
marked with the sharp chisel-like teeth of those indefati- 
gable laborers. Sometimes we dived among trees, and then 
emeiged upon open spots, over which, Indiaa-like, all 
plloped at full speed. As Pauline bounded over the rocks 
I felt her saddle-girth slipping, and alighted to draw it 
tighter; when the whole cavalcade swept past me in a 
moment, the women with their gaudy ornaments tinkling 
as they rode, the men whooping, laughing, and lashing 
forward their horses, Two black-tailed deer bounded 
away among the rocks; Raymond shot at them fflRh 
horseback; the sharp report of his rifle was answered by 
another equally sharp from the opposing cMs, and then 
the echoes, leaping in rapid succession from side to side, 
died away rattling far amid the mountains. 

After having ndden in this manner six or eight miles, 
the scene changed, and all the declivities were covered 
with forests of t^, slender spmee-trete. The Indians 
began to fall off to the right and left, di^ersing with their 
hatchets and knives to cut the poles which they had come 
to seek. 1 was soon left almost alone; but in the sdllnes of 
those lonely mountains, the stroke of hatchets and the 
sound of voices might be heard from far and near. 

Reynal, who imitated the Indians in their habits Ss well 
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as the worst featuies of thdr character, had kOIed buffalo 
enough to make a lodge for himself and his squaw, and 
now ne was eager to get the poles necessary to complete 
it. He asked me to let Raymond go with him, and asist 
in the work, I assented, and the two men iminediately 
entered the thickest part of the wood Having left iny 
horse in Raymond's keepmg, I began to climb moun- 
tain. I was weak and weary, and made slow progress, 
often pausing to rest, but after an hour, I gained a height 
whence the little vdley out of which 1 had climbed 
seemed like a deep, dark ^If, though the inaccessible peak 
of the mountain was sdlf towering to a much greater dis- 
tance above. Objects familiar from childhood surrounded 
me; crags and rocks, a black and sullen brook that gurgle!l 
with a hollow voice deep among the crevices, a wood’^f 
mossy distorted trees and prostrate trunks flung down by 
age and storms, scattered amoiw the rocks, or damming 
the foaming waters of the brook. 

Wild as they were, these mountains were thickly peo- 
pled As I clii^ed farther, I found the broad dusty paths 
made by the elk, as they filed across the mountain-side. 
The grass on all the terraces was trampled down by deer, 
there were numerous tracks of wohres, and in some of 
the rougher and more precipitous parts of the ascent, I 
found footprints different from any that I had ever seen, 
and which I took to be those of the Rocky Mountain 
sheep. I sat down upon a rock; there was a perfect still- 
ness. No wind was stirring, and not even an insect could 
be heard. 1 remembered the danger of bccomii^ lost in 
such a place, and fixed my eye upon one of the tallest 
pifKtacies oi the opposite mountm. It rose sheer uprighc 
from the woods below, and, by an extraordinary freak of 
nature, sustained aloft on its very summit a large loose 
rock. Such a landmark could never be mistaken, feel- 
ing once more secure, I began again to nxive forward. A 
white wolf jumped up from among some bushes, and 
leaped clumsily away; W he stopped for a moment, and 



turned tuck his keea cft tod gtim bnstling muzzle. I 
Judged to tike h» scalp and canv it back with me, as a 
trophy of the Block but be^ 1 could £re, he was 
gooe anMfflg the rocksL Sooa of ter 1 heard a rusdiug souad, 
with a ciaddug of twigs at a little distance, and saw moY* 
iug above the m bushes the branching antlers of an elk. 1 
was in the midst of a hunter's paradise. 

Such are the Black Hills, as I found them in July; but 
th^ wear a ditferenc garb when winter sets in, when the 
brm boughs of the Sr^trees are bent to the ground by 
the load of snow, and the dark mountainB are white with 
it. At tiut season the trappers, recunied from their autumn 
exMdidons, often build their cabins in the midst of these 
soiftudes, and live in abundance and luxury on the game 
that harbors there. 1 have heard them teQ, how with cheir 
ttwoy mistresses, and perhaps a few young Indian com- 
panions, they had spent tnooths in total seclusion. They 
would dig pitfalls, and sec traps for the white wolves, 
nbles, ana martens, and though through the whole night 
the awful chorus of the wolves would roound from the 
fhaCQ mountains around them, yet within their massive 
waUs of they would lie in careless ease before the 
blazing fire, and in the momu^ ^^ooc the elk and deer 
from tfadc Tcry door. 
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A Uountin 


T u CAMP was full of the newl/-cnt lodg^poIesl 
somc^ already prepared^ were stacked together^ 
white and glistening, to dry and harden in the sun; 
othen were lyii^ on the ground, and thc^naws, theboys^ 
and even some of the warriors, were busily at work pol- 
inn off die bark and Daring them with dicir knives to the 


camp were dressed and scraped thin enough for use, and 
many of the squaws were en^ged in fitting them together 
and sewii^ them with sinews, to form the ctwerings for 
the lodges. Men were wandering- among the bushes that 
lined the brook along the margin of the camp, cut^ 
sticks of red wiUow, or slmpfabsy the bark of whic^ 
mixed with tobacco, they use for smoking. Rc)^'s squaw 
was hard at work with her awl and buffalo sinews upon 


her lodge, while her proprietor, having just (iniAca an 
enormous breakfast or meat, was smoking a social pipe 
with Raymond and myself. He proposed at length that we 
should go out on a hunt *Xjo to the Big Crowds lodge,** 
said he, “and get your rifle, I '11 bet die gray Wyandot pony 
against your mare that we start an ^ or a black-tailed 
deer, or likely as not, a big-horn before we are two miles 
out of camp. 1 11 talu my squaw’s old yellow horse; you 
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can't whip her more than four miles an honr, but she is 

as good f«r the Rionntams as a mule." 

I mounted the black mule which Raymond usually 
rode. She was a powerful aninraJ, gentle and manageable 
enough by nature, but of late her temper hod been soured 
by misfortune. About a week before, I had chanced to 
otf end some one of the Indians, who out of revenge went 
secretly into the meadow and gave her a severe stab in 
the haunch with his knife. The wound, though partially 
healed, still galled her extremely, and made her even more 
perverse ana obstinate than the rest of her species. 

The morning was a glorious one, and I was in better 
health than 1 had been at any time for the last two months. 
We left the little valley and ascended a rocky hollow in 
the mountain. Very soon we were out of sight of the 
camp, and of every Irving thing, man, beast, bird, or in^ 
sect. I had never before, except on foot, passed over such 
execrable ground, and 1 desire never to repeat the experi- 
ment. The black muk grew indignant, and even the re- 
doubtable yellow horse stumbled every momenr, and kept 
groaning to himself as he cut his feet and legs among the 
sharp rocks. 

It was a scene of silence and desolation. Little was vis- 
ible except beeding crags anl the bare shingly sides of 
the mountains, relived by scarcely a trace of vegetation. 
At'length, however, we came upon a forest tract, and had 
Jio sooner done so than we heailily wished ourselves back 
among the rocks again; for we were on a steep descent, 
among trees so thick diat we could see scarcely a rod in 
any direction. 

ff one ts anxious to place hunseff m a situation where 
the hazardous and the ludicrous are combined in about 
equal proportions, let him get upon a vicious mule, with 
a snaifle bit, and try to drive her through the woods down 
a slope of for^-five degrees. Let him have a long rifle, a 
buckskin frock with Jong fringes, and a head o( long 
hair. These latter appendages will be caught every mo- 
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mem sad twitched in smail poidons by the twi^ 
which will abo whip hnn smartly across the face, while 
the la^e branches above thump him on the head. His 
mule, ii she be a true one, will ^temaitely scop shore and 
dive violently forward, and his positions upon her back 
will be somewhat diversified. At one time he will clasp her 
aSectionately, to avoid the blow of a bough overhead; at 
another, he will throw himself back and fling his knee 
forward against her neck, to keep it from being crushed 
between the rough bark of a tree and the ribs of the ani- 
maL Reynal was cursiog inceasantly during the whole way 
down. Neither of us had the remotest idea where we 
were going; and though I have seen rough nding, I shall 
always retain an evil recoUecdon of that five minutes^ 
scramblcL 

At last we left our troubles behind ns, emerging into 
the channel of a brook that circled along the foot of the 
descent; and here, turning joyfully to the left, we rode at 
ease over the white pebbles and the rippling water, shaded 
from the glaring sun by an overarching green transpar- 
ency. These halcyon moments were of short duranon. 
The friendly brook, ruming sharply to one ^e; went 
brawling and foaming down the rocky hill into an abyss, 
which, HS far as we could see, had no bottom; so once 
mote we betook ourselves to the detested woods. When 
next we came out from their shadow and sunlight, we 
found ourselves standing in the broad glare of day, on a 
high, jutting point of the mountain. Before us stretched 
a Tong, wi(fe, desert valley, winding away far amid the 
mountains, Reynal gazed intently; he began to speak at 

“Many a time, when I was with the Indians, I have 
been hunting for gold aU through the Black Hills. There ’s 
plenty of it here; you may be certain of that. 1 have 
dreamed about it fif^ times, and I never dreamed yet but 
what it came out true. Look over yonder at those black 
rocks piled up against that other big rock. Don^t it look as 
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if thm migfat be someifaiog tbeie? It vont do for a whkc 
man co be nnnpaging too much abont these moantaim; 
the Indians say th^ are foil of bad roiiiis; and I believe 
myself that it’s no good luck to be nnntii^ about here 
afte gold. Well, for aU that, I would like to have one of 
chose fellows HD here, from down bebw, to go about with 
his witch-hazel rod, and TU guarantee that it would not 
be Jong before he would l%hc on t raid mine. Never 
mind; we 'U let the |oId alone for today. Look at those 
trees down below us in the hollowi we ’U go down there, 
and 1 reckon we 'H get a black-tailed deer ” 

Bot Reynai^s premedons were not verified We passed 
mountain after mountain, and valley after valley; we ex- 
plored deep ravines; yet sdll, to my companion's veia- 
tion and evident surprise, no game could be found. So, in 
the absence of better, we resolved to go out on the plains 
and look for an antelope, ^th this view we began to paa 
down a narrow valley, the bottom of which was covered 
with the stiff wfld-sage bushes, and marked with den 
paths, made by the buffalo, who, for some inexplicable 
reason, are accustomed to penetrate, in their long, grave 
processions, deep among the gorges of these sterile 
mountains, 


Reynal’s eye ranged incessantly among the rocks and 
along the ec^ of ui^ricipices, in hopes of discovering 
the mountain-sheep pelncg down upon us from that 
giddy elevation. Nothing was visible for some time. At 
Mngtfa we bodi detected somethiog in. motion near the 
foot of one of the mountains, and a moment afterwards a 
black-tailed deer stood gazing « ns from the ton eff a 
rock, and then, slowly tumingikray, disappeared ochind 
it. In an instant Reynal was pocnf ms saddle, and rannii^ 
towards the spot I, being to&'weak to follow, sat holding 
his horse and waiting the fttok. I lost sight of him; then 
heard idic report of lus rifle deadened among the rocks, 
and finally saw hhn reappear, with a surly Igok, that 
plainly beciayed his ill succesK Again we moved forward 
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l00wnthslQi^?i]kyf wlien soon ifter wt om fiiD am 
ivlat aecmed a yride and Teiy shallov ditch, incrusted at 
bottom vidivhitecby, dried and ciached k the nn. 
Under this fair outside Rq^'s eye detected the siCT of 
iorkin^ miscfuef. He cafied to me to stop, and then uight- 
jif , picked up 1 scone and threw it into the dkch. To my 
amazemciit k fell with a dull splash, fareakmg at once 
through the riun crust, and spattering round the hole a 
yeHowish creamy duid, into which it sank and dnap- 
peared. A stick, five or six feet long, Uy on the ground, 
and with this we sounded the Insidious abyss close to its 
edg& It was jmt passible to touch the bot^. Places like 
this arc numetom amoiffi the Rocky Mountains. The buf- 
falo, in his blind and heedless walk, often plnnges into 
them unawares. Down he sinks; one snott ot terror, one 
antmkive struggle, and the slime calmly flows above his 
diagj^ head, toe languid undulatioiE of its sleek and 
phoa surface alone betraying bow the powerful monster 
writhes in his death-throes bdow. 

We found after some trouble a point where we could 
pass the abyss, and now the valley bepn to open upon 
pkins which spread to the horizon bc&e us. On one of 
their distant swells we discerned three or four black 
apedts, which Reynal pronounced to be buffalo. 

tkune,’’ said he, **we must get one of them. My squaw 
wants more sinews to finsh mt lodge, with, ana 1 want 
■ome glue myself.” 

He immediately pot the yeDow horse to such a gallop 
18 he was capable of executing, while 1 set spurs to the 
Diule, who soon far outran her plebeian cival. When we 
hid galbpcd a mik ot more, a large rabbit, by ill-luck, 
sprang up just under the feet of the mule, who bounded 
nolendy aside in full career. Weakened as I was, I was 
flung fm!)!/ to the ground, and my rifle, faUiug close 
to my head, went off with the shock. Its sharp, spitefu] 
lepon cai)g for some moments in my car. Bdi^ slight^ 
stunned, Ilay for an tnscanc motionl^ and Re)^ sup 
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posiiig me to be shot, rode Qp azid bcgsn to cufse the mule. 
Soon recovering myself, I arose, picked up the rifle, and 
BDiiously examined it. It was badly inju^ The stock 
was cracked, and the main screw broken, so that the lock 
had to be tied in its pkee with a string; yet happily it was 
not rendered totalljr unserviceable. 1 wiped it out, re^ 
loaded It, and handing it to Reynal, who meanwhile had 
caught the mule and led her up to me, I mounted again. 
No sooner had I done so, than the brute began to rear 
and plunge with extreme violence; but being now well 
prepared for her, and free from encumbrance, I soon 
reduced her to submission. Then taking the rifle again 
from Reynal, we galloped forward as before. 

We were now free of the mountains and riding far out 
on the broad prairie. The buflalo were still some two miles 
in advance of us. When we capie near them, we stopped 
wh^e a gentle swell of the plain concealed us, and wliik 
I held his horse, Reynal ran forward with his rifle, till 1 
lost sight of him beyond the rising ground. A few minutes 
elapsed: I heard the rroort of his piece, and saw the buf- 
falo nmniiig away, at lull speed on the right; immediately 
after, the hunter himself, unsuccessful as before, came up 
and mounted his horse in excessive ill-humor. He cursed 
the Black Hills and th^^flalo, swore that he was a good 
hunmr, which indeed wahtroe, and that he had never been 
out before among those mountains without killing two or 
three deer at least. 

We now turned towards the distant encampment As 
we rode along, antelope in considerable mimbeis were 
flying lightly in all directions over the plain, but not one 
of them would stand and be shot at. When we reached 
the foot of the mountain-ridge that lay between us and 
the village, we were too impatient to take the smooth and 
dicuitous route; so turning short to the left, we drove our 
wearied animals upward among the rocks. Still more ante- 
lope were leaping about among these flinty hillsides. Each 
of us shot at one, though from a great discance,''and each 
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missed bis muk. At length wc reached the sommit of the 
last ridge. Looking down we saw the busciing camp in 
the valley at our feet, and inglorionsly descends to it As 
we rode among the lodges, Ae Indians looked in vain for 
the fresh meat that shoold have hung behind our saddles, 
and the squaws uttered various suppressed ejaculations, 
to the great indignation of EeyrnL Our mortification was 
increased when we rode up to his lodge. Here we saw 
his yoong Indian relative, the Hail-Stoim, his light grace- 
ful dgore reclimng on the ground in an easy attitude, 
while with his friend The Rabbit, who sat by his side, he 
was making an abundant meal from a wooden bowl of 
wesiutf which the squaw had placed between them. Near 
him lay the fresh skin of a fffliale elk, which he had just 
killed among the mountains, only a mile or two from the 
camp. No doubt the boy's heart was elated with triumph, 
but he betrayed no sign of it He even seemed totuly 
unconscious of our approach, and his handsome face had 
all the tranquillity of Indian self-control,— a self-control 
which prevents the exhibition of emotion without re- 
straining the emotion itself. It was about two months since 
I had known the HailrStonn, and within that time his 
character had remarkably developed. When I first saw 
him, he was just emerging from the habits and feelings of 
the boy into the ambition of the hunter and warrior. He 
had lately killed his first deer, aAd this had eicited his 
aspirations for distinction. Since that time he had been 
continually in search of game, and no young hunter in 
the village had been so active or so fortunate as he. All 
this success bad produced a marked change in his char- 
acter. As I first remembered him, he always shunned the 
society of the young squaws, and was extremely bashfnl 
and dieepish in their presence; but now, in the cadence 
of his new reputation, he began to assume the airs and 
arcs of a man of rallantry. He wore bis red blanket dash- 
ingly ova his lem shoulda, painted his cheeks eveiy day 
with vermilion, and hung plants of shells in his ears. 
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If I obsexved ati^ he met with Tery nod success in his 
pursuits; still the Hail-Storm had much to aocem- 
plish before he attained the fuU standing of a warrior. 
Gallantly as he began to bear hiimelf among the women 
and girls; he was still tnitid and abashed in the presence 
of toe chiefs and old men; for he had never yet killed a 
man, or stricken the dead body of an enemy m battle. I 
have no donbt that the handsome, smoo^faced boy 
burned with desire to flesh his maiden scalping-knife, and 
1 would not have encamped alone with him widioQt 
watching his movements a suspicious eye. 

His elder brother, The Horse, was of a different char* 
acter. He was nothing but a la^ dandy. He knew veiy 
well how to hunt, bat preferred to live by the hunting of 
others. He had no app^ite for distificoon, and the Hail- 
Sconn already surpassed him in reputation. He had a ^k 
uid ugly face, and passed a great pm of his time in adorn- 
ing it with veimilion, and contmplatiiig it by means of a 
litde pocket lookiiig-glass which I bd given him. As for 
the rest of the day, he divided it between eating, skeping, 
and sitting in the sun on tbe outside of a lodn. Here be 
would remain for bouN((er bom, arrayed in sul his fimsfy, 
with an old dragoon's sword in his hwd, evidently w~ 
tering himself tkt he was die centre of attraction to the 
eyts of the surrounding squaws. Yet he sat looking 
straight forward with a face of the utmost gravity, is if 
wrapped in profound meditation, and it was only by the 
occasional side-kmg glances which ht shot at his supposed 
admirers that one could detect the true coune of bis 
thoughts. 

Both he and his brother may represent dases in the 
Indian community: neither should die Hail-Stonn's 
friend, The Rabbit, be passed by without notice. Tbe 
Hail-^rm and he were inseparable; they ate, slept, and 
boated together, and shared with one another almost all 
that they possessed, If there be anythir^ that deserves to 
be called romantic in the Indian dimeter, Jt is to be 
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rioagk for in frien&hips such as this, which are commoo 
‘tmong many of the pnirie ml>es. 

SlowJy, liour after hour, that weary af^oon dragnd 
•way. I ky in Rnmal's lodge, overcome by the l^ess 
torpor that pervaded ^ encampment. The dtft work 
‘ was finished, or if it were not, the inhabitants had cesolTed 
DiX to finish it at all, and were dozing quietly whhin the 
ahclter of the lodges. A profound lethargy, the very spkit 
of indolence, seer^ to have sunk upon the village. Now 
then 1 could hear the low laughter of some ^ from 
within a neighboring lodge, or the small shrill voices of s 
few restless children, who alone were moving in the de- 
serted area. The spirit of the place infected me; I could 
not think consecutively; 1 was fit only for musuig and 
levOT, when at last, lil» the rest, I fell aslem. 

When evcnnig came, and the fires were ughted round 
the lodges, a sclnt family circle convened in the neiglH 
borhood of Reynalk domicile. It was composed entiray 
of his squaw's relatives, a mean and ignoble dan, amoiw 
whom none hue the Hail-Storm held forth any promise m 
future disdnetioa Even his prospects were rendered not a 
little dubious by the chancter of the family, less, how- 
ever, from any piindple of aristocntic distinction than 
from the want 01 powerful supporters to assist him in his 
undertakings, and hdp to avenge his qoairetsi Raymond 
and I sac down along with them. There were eight or ten 
men gathered around the fire, together with about as 
many women, old and young, some of whom were tolera- 
bty good-looking. As the pipe passed round among the 
men, a lively conversation went forward, more mciiy 
than delicate, and at length two or three of the elder 
women (for the |irls were somewhat diffident and basb- 
ful) bqm to assail Raymond with various pui^ent witti- 
cisms. Same of the men took part, and an old sqtm con- 
cluded by bestowing on him a ludicrous and 
nickname,, at which a general kugh followed at fais'v 
pense. Raymond grinn^ and gig^, and made sevenl 
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futile ittsmpts st lep&rtee. Knowing the impolKy md 
eren darker of suffering m^f to be placed in a 1u<£cfdub 
light among the India^ I maintain^ a rigid, infleaible 
countenance, and wholly escaped their sallies. 

In the morning, 1 found, to my great di^ust, that the 
camp was to retain its position for another cay. I dreaded 
its languor and monotony, and, to escape it, set oat to ex- 
plore the surrounding mountains. 1 was accompanied by a 
faithful friend, my ri£e, the only friend indeed on whose 
prompt assistance in time of trouble I could wholly rely. 
Most of the Indians in the village, it is true, professed 
good-will towards the whites, but the experience of 
others and my own observation had taught me the ex- 
treme folly of confidence, and the utter impossibili^ of 
foreseeing to what sudden acts the strange, unbridled im- 
pulses of an Indian may urge him. When among this 
people danger is never so near as when you are unpre- 
pared for it, never so remote as when yon are armed and 
on the alert to meet it at any moment. Nothing offers so 
strong a temptation to chdr ferocious instincts as the 
appearance or timidity, weakness, or seemity. 

Many deep and gloomy gorges, choked with trees and 
bushes, opened from the sides of ±e hills, which were 
shaggy with forests whSN^er the rocks permitted vegeta- 
tion to spring. A great number of Indians were stalking 
along the edges of the woods, and boys were whooping 
and laughing on the mountains, practising eye and han^ 
and indulging chdr destructive propoisilies by killing 
birds and small animals with their little bows and arrows. 
There was one gkn, stretching up between steep cliffs 
hr into the bos^ of the mountain. J began to ascend 
along its bottom, pusHmg my way onward among the 
cocks, trees, and bushes that obstructed it A slender 
thread of water trickled through it, which since issuing 
from the heart of its native rock could scarcely have been 
wanned or gladdened by a ray of sunshine. Af advanc- 
ing for some time, 1 conceived myself to be entirely 
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ilone; but coming to s port of the glen in a gnat measure 
free of trees and imdeigrowthf I saw at some distance 
the black head and red Mulders of an Indian among the 
bushes above. The reader need not prepare bimsell for 
a starding adventure, for I have none to relate. The head 
and shoulders belonged to Mene-Seela, my best friend 
in the vihaw. As f approached noiselessly with my 
moccasoned feet, the old man was quite unconscious of 
my presence; and turning to a point where I could gam 
an unobstructed view or him, 1 saw him seated alone, 
hnmovable as a statue, among the rocks and trees. His face 
was turned upward, and his eyes seemed riveted on a pine- 
tree springing from a cleft in the precipice above. The 
crest of the pine was swaying to and fro in the wind, and 
its W limbs waved slowly up and down, as if the tree 
had life. Looking for a while at ^e old man, I was satisfied 
that he was taigaged in an act of woiship, or prayer, or 
communion of. some kind with a supernatural being. 1 
longed to penetrate his thoughts, but I could do nothing 
more than conjecture and specnlate. I knew that though 
the intellect of an Indian can embrace the idea of an all- 
wise, all-pdjierful Spirit, the supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, yet'his mind will not alwaj^ ascend into oonunon- 
ion with a bekw that seems to him 'so vast, remote, and 
incomprehensftb; and when danger threatens, when his 
hopes are broken, and trouble overshadows him, he is 
pr^ to turn for relief to some inferior agency, less 
temoved from the ordinary scope of his faculties. He has 
a guardian spirit, on whom he relies for succor and guid- 
ance. To bixn all nature is instinct with 103^0 influence. 
Among those mountains not a wild beast was prowling, 
a bird singing, or a leaf fluttering, that might not tend to 
direct his destiny, or give warning of what was in store 
for him; and he watches the world of nature around him 
as the astrologer watches the stars. So closely is he linked 
with it that his guardian spirit, no unsubstantial creation 
of fancy, is usually embodied in the form of some living 
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dung: a hca^ a wolf, an eagle, 01 a sefp^ flod Meoe- 
Se^ as he gazed intently on the old pine-tree, might 
beHeve it to cnsfarioc the fancied guide and protodior of 
his life. 

Whatever was passing in the mind of the old man, k 
was no pan of go^ sense to disturb hiia Silently ittnc- 
ing my footsteps, 1 descended the glen until 1 came to a 
point where I could climb the precipices that shut it in, 
and gain ±e side of the mountain. Looking up, I saw a tall 
peak rising among the woods. Something impelled me to 
climb; 1 bad not felt for many a day strength and 
elasticity of limb. An hour and a half of slow and often 
intermitted labor brought me to the very summit; and 
emerging ftarci the dark shadows of the rocks and pines, 
1 stepped forth into die light, and walking aloiig the 
smmy yeree of a precipice, seated myself cm its estreme 
point. Looking between the tnountain-poaks to the west- 
ward, the pale blue prairie was stretching to the farthest 
horizon, like a serene and tranquil ocealv The surrou^ 
ing mountains were in themselves sudicicady strikii^ 
and impressive, but this contrast gave redoubled effect to 
their stem fcatuits. 
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Ymsigt Qflk Urnmns 

W HEN I took leave of Sim at La Bronte’s camp, I 
promised to meet lum at Fort Laramie on the 
iirst of August The Indians, too, intended to 
pK the mountains and move towards the foit To do so at 
this jioint was impossible, because there was no passage 
and m order to find one, we were obliged to go twelve or 
fonttccn miles southward. Late m the afternoon the camp 

E itinmotioa Indeiocompai^wjththreeorfoBrvoiing 
dians at the rear, and the moving swarm stretched before 
me, in the rudtb light of sunset, or the deep shadow of the 
mountains, far beyond my ^ht. It was an ilI>omened spot 
di^ chose to encamp u]Ma When they wete there just a 
year before, a war-patty of ten men, led by The Whirl- 
wind’s son, bid gone out against the enemy, and not one 
had ever retoroed. This was the immediate cause of this 
season's warlike propantions, I was not a little astodshcd, 
when I came to the camp, at the confusion of boiiible 
wmdLinth.which.it.wits.hlietl:. hnw)sL,shijrIt&,an(LwMlr 
ings rose from all the women present, many of whom; not.> 
content with this ethibidon of grief for me loss of their 
friends and relatives, were gashmg dW deeply with 
knives. A, warrior in the village, who hid lost a biotha in 
the expedition, chose another mode of displaying his sor- . 
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row. The IndianSf who, though often rapadons, are devoid 
of avarice, will sometmies, when in mourning, or on other 
solemn occasions, give away the whole of their posses- 
sions, and reduce themselves to nakedness and want The 
warrior in question led his two best horses into the middle 
of the village, and gave them away to his friends; upon 
which, songs and acclamations in praise of his genero^ 
mingled with the cries of the women. 

On the next morning we entered again among the 
mountains^ There was nothing in their appearance either 
grand or picturesque, though they were desolate to the 
last degree, being mere piles of black and broken rocks, 
without trees or vegctadoo of any kind. As we passed 
among them along a wide valley, 1 noticed Ra)wnd 
riding by the side of a young squaw, to whom he was 
addressing various compliments. AJl the old squaws in 
the neighborhood watched his proceedings in great ad- 
miration, and the girl herself would turn aside her head 
and laugh. Just thm his mule thought proper to display 
her vidous piaub, and began to rear and plunge most 
furiously. Raymond was an excellent rider, am at first he 
stuck fast in his seat; but the moment after, I saw the 
mule’s hind-legs flourishing in the air, and my unlucky 
follower pitching head foremost over her ears. There was 
a burst of scream^i^ laughter from all the women, in 
which his mistress herself took part, and Ra^ond was 
assailed by such a shower of wittidsms that he was glad 
to ride forward out of hearing. 

Not long after, as I rode near him, I heard him shouting 
to me. He was pointing towards a detached rocky hill 
that stood in the middle of the valley before us, and from 
behind h a long file of elk came out at full speed and 
entered an opening in .the mountain. They had scarcely 
disappeared, when whoops and exclamations came from 
fifty voices around me. The young men leaped from their 
hoi^ flung down their heavy buffalo-robes,, and ran 
at full speed towards the foot of the nearest mountain* 
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Reynal also broke away at a gallop in the same direcdoiL 
“Cbme on! come on!” he called to us. “Do you see chat 
band o£ big-horn up yonder? If there 's one of them, 
there 's a hundred!” 

In fact, near the summit of the mountain, I could see a 
large number of small white objects, moving rapidly up- 
wards among the precipices, while others were hli^ 
along its rocKV profile. Anxious to see the sport, I gal- 
loped forward, and entering a passage in the side of the 
mountain, ascended among the loose rocks as fax as my 
horse could cany me. Here I fastened her to an old pine- 
tree. At that moment Raymond called to me from the 
right that another band of sheep was close at hand in that 
direction. 1 ran up to the top of the opening, which gave 
me a full view into the rocky goigc beyond; and here 1 
plainly saw some fifty or six^ sheep, almost within ride- 
shot, clattering upwards among the rocks, and endeavor- 
ing, after their usual custom, to reach the highest point 
Toe naked Indians bounded up lightly in pursuit. In a 
moment the game and hunters disappeared. Nothing could 
be seen or heard but the occasional report of a gun, more 
and more distant, reverberating among the locksL 

I turned to descend, and as I did so, could see the valley 
below alive with Indians passing rapidly through k, on 
horseback and on foot A little farther on, all were stop- 
ping as they came up; the camp was preparing and trie 
lodges rising, i descended to this spot, and soon aftsr 
Rmal and Raymond returned. They bore between them 
a sheep which they had pelted to death with stones from 
the edge of a ravine, along the bottom of which it was 
atteiiy}cmg to csipape. One by one the hunters came drop- 
piog in; yet sMits the activity of the Rocky Mounts 
sheep that although sixty or seventy men were out in 
pursuit, not more than;^lf a dozen animals were killed. 
Of these only one vms full-grown male. He had a pair 
of horns,, the dimensions of which were almost beyond 
belief. I have seen among the Indians ladles with long 
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httuSes, camble of cootaining more chan a quait, cot out 

fitHQsach Ivoms. 

Through the whole of the next morniiv we were mor^ 
ing forward among the hills. On the following day the 
heights closed around ns, and the passage of the mountains 
began in earnest Before the village left its ^camping- 
gipund, I set forward in company with the Eagle-Fe^er, 
a man of powerful frame, but with a bad and sinister face. 
His son, a light-limbed boy, rode with us, and another 
Indian, nasntd The Panther, was also of the party. Leaving 
the village out of sight behind us, we rode together up a 
rocky defile. After a while, however, the Eagle-Feather 
discovered in the distance some appearance of gome, and 
set otf with his son in pursuit of it, while I went forward 
with the Panther. This was a mere nom de guerre; for, like 
many Indians, be concealed his real name out of some 
superstitious notion. He was a noble-looldng fellow. As 
he suffered his omamented buffalo-robe to fall in folds 
about his loins, his stately and graceful figure was fully 
displayed^ and while he sat his Lise in an easy attitude, 
the long feathers of the prairie-cock ffurterinff from riie 
crown of his head, he seeo^ the very model of a wild 
prairie-rider. He had not the same features with those of 
ocher Indians, ynless his face greatly belied him, he was 
free from the jeaftiKy, suspicion, and malignant cunning 
of his people. For me most part, a civilized white man 
can discover very few points of sympathy between his 
own nature end that of an Indian. With every disposiwn 
to do justice to their good qualities, he must be conscious 
that an impassable gulf lies between him and his red 
brethren. Nay, so alien to himself do they appear, that, 
after bteathdi^ the air of the prairie for a few months or 
weeks, he begins to look upon them as a troublesome and 
da^erous species of wild Last- Yet, in the countefunoe 
of The Panther, I gladly read that there were at least some 
points of sympathy between him and me. We were excel- 
lent friends, and as we rode forward together throi^ h 
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iocIe^ passages, deep dells, and little batrea plains, be 
occupied himself ytry sealously in teaching me the Dah- 
ootah language. After a while, we came to a grassy lecess, 
where some gooscbcny-bushcs were growing at the foot 
of a rode: and these offered such temptation to my com- 
panion that he gave over his instructions, and stopped so 
long to gather the fruit, that before we were in motion 
again the van of the village came in view. An old woman 
npeared, leading down her pack-horse amoi^ the rocks 
ab^e. Savage after savage followed, and the little dell was 
soon crowded with the throng. 

That momingfs march was one not to be foigottcn. It 
led us through a sublime waste, a wilderness of mountains 
and pine-forests, over which the spirit of loneliness and 
silence seemed broodmg. Above and below, litde could 
be seen bat the same dark green foliage, It overspread the 
valleys, and enveloped tlu mountains, from ^e black 
rocks that crowned their summits to the streams that cir- 
cled round their base. I lode to the top of a hill whence 1 
could look down on the savage procession as it passed 
beneath my feet, aid, far on the left, could see its thin 
and broken line, visible only ft intervals, stretching away 
for miles among the mountains. On the farthest ridge, 
horsemen were sdli descending like mere specks in me 
distinceL 

1 remained on the hill until all had passed, and then 
descending foUowed after them. A little farther on 1 
found a very small meadow, set deeply among steep 
mountains; and here the whole village had encamp^ The 
little spot was crowded with the confused and disorderly 
host Some of the lodges were already set up, or the 
squaws perhaps were busy in drawing the heavy coverings 
of skin over the bare pote. Others were as yet mere skei^ 
tons, while others smJ, poles, covering, and all, lay scat- 
tered in disorder on the ground among buffalo-robes, 
bales of domestic utensils, harness, and weapon^ 
Squaws were screaming to one another, bones rearing 
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md plunging, dogs yelping, eager to be disburdened of 
their load^ while the Pottering of feathers and the gleam 
of sav^ ornaments added liTeliness to the scene. The 
small cmldren ran about amid the crowd, while many of 
the boys were scrambling amoi^ the overhanging rocks, 
and standing with their hctle bows in thcii hands, looking 
down upon the restless throng. In contrast with the gen- 
eral confusion, a circle of old men and warriors sat in the 
midst, smoking in profound indifference. and tranquillity. 
The disorder ar lei^ subsided. The horses were driven 
away to feed along the adjacent valley, and the camp 
assumed an air of listless repose. It was scarcely past noon^ 
a vast white canopy of smoke from a burning forest to 
the eastward overhung the place, and partially obscured 
the rays of the sun; yet the heat was almost insupportable. 
The lodges stood crow'ded together without order in the 
narrow space. Each was a hot-house, within which the 
lazy proprietor lay sleeping. The camp was silent as death. 
Nothing stirred except now and then an old woman pass- 
ing from lodge to lodge. The girls and young men sat 
together in groups, under the pine-trees upon the su^ 
rounding heights. The dogs lay panting on the ground, 
too lan^d even to growl at the white man. At the en- 
trance of the meadow, there was a cold spring among the 
rocks, completely overshadowed Iw tall trees and dense 
undergrowth. In this cool and shady retreat a number of 
girls were assemlM, sitting together on rocks and fallen 
mgs, discussing tRNatest gossip of the village, or laugh- 
ing and throwing water w^ their hands at the intmehng 
Mmeaska. The minutes seemed lengthened into horns. I 
lay for a long time under a tree studying the OgiUallah 
tongue, with the aid of my friend The Panther. M^n we 
were both tired of this, I lay down by the side of a deep, 
dear pool, formed by the water of the spring. A shoal of 
little fishes of about a pin's length were playing in it, 
sporting together, as it seemed, very amicably; but on 
closer obsemtion, I saw that they were engag^ in can- 
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nibal warfare amoog themselTcs, Now and then one of 
the smallest would Fall a victim, and immediately disap" 
pear down the maw of his conqueror, Every moment^ 
however, the tyrant of the pool, a goggle-eyed monster 
about three inches long, would dowly emerge with 
quivering fins and tail from under the shdving bank. The 
small fry at this would suspend their hostilities, and scat^ 
ter in a panic at the appearance of overwhelming force, 

"Soft-hearted philan^pists,'' thought I, "may sigh 
long for their peaceful millenlom^ for, from minnows to 
men, life is incessant war." 

Evening approached at last; the crests of the mountains 
were still bnght in sunshine, while our deep glen was 
completely shadowed. 1 left the camp, and climbed a 
neighboring hill The sun vns still gl^g through the 
stiff pines on the lidge of the western oxnintain. In a 
moment he was gone, and, as the landscape darkened, I 
turned again towards the village. As 1 descended, the 
howling of wolves and the barking of foxes came up out 
of the dim woods from far and near. The camp was glow- 
ing with a muidtade of fires, and alive with dusky naked 
fi^es, whose tall shadows flitted, weird and ghost-like, 
among the surxocnding crags. 

1 found a circle of smokers seated in their usual pbee; 
that is; on the ground before the lodge of a certain war- 
rior, who seemed to be generally known for his social 
qualities, I sat down to smoke a parting pipe with my 
savage friends. That day was the first of August, on whidi 
I had promised to meet Shaw at Fort Laramie. The fort 
was less than two days’ journey distant, and that my 
friend need not suffer anxiety on my account, I resolved 
to push forward a$ rapidly as pos^le to the place of 
meeting. I went to look after the Hail-Stnrm, and having 
found him, I offered him a handful of hawks’ -bells and 
n paper of vermilion, on condition that he would guide me 
in the morning through the monnerins. 

The Hail-Stoim ejaculated, and accepted the 
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gift Nothing more was on either side; the metier 
was settled, md 1 lay down' to sleep in Kongra<Toiigi"5 
lodge. 

Long before daylight, Raymond shook me by the 
shoulder. 


^Xverythii^ is ready,” he said. 

I went ouL The morning was chill, damp, and dark; 
and the whole camp seem^ asleep. The Hail-Storm at 
on horseback before the lodge, and mare Pauline and 
the mule which Raymond rc^e were picketed near it Wc 
addled and made our other arrangements for the journey, 
but before these were completed the camp began to stir, 


and the lodge-coverings fluttered and rustled as the 


squaws pulled them down in preparadon for departure. 
Just as the light began to appear, we left the ground, pass- 
ing up through a narrow openii^ among the rocks wWh 
led eastward out of the meadow. Gaiimig the top of this 
p^ge, I turned and at looking back opoti the cai^» 
dimly visible in the gray light of morning. All was aim 
with the bnsde of preparation, I turned away, half un- 
willing to take a And leave of my savage associates. We 
passed among rocks and pine-trees so dvk that for a while 
we could scarcely see our way. The country in front was 
wild and broken, half hill, half plain, partly open and 
partly covered with woods of pine and oak. Barriers of 
lofty mountains encompassed it; the woods were fr^ 
and cool in the early morning, the peaks of the moumil^ 
were wr^ed with mist, and sluggish vapors were entao- 

K d among the forests upon tMir adea. At length the 
ck pinnacle of die tallest mountah^^ dpped with 
gold by the rising sun. The Htil-SiDAn, who rode in 
front, gave a low eaclamation. Some large animal leaped 


up from among the bushes, and an elk, as I thought, bis 
horns thrown rack over his neck, darted past us acroo 
the open space, and bounded like a mad thing away among 
the adjoining pines. Raymond was soon out of his saddle, 
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\ before he could fiiOi the animal we» full two hundad 
B distant. The ball struck its mark, thmeh much too 
r for mortal effect The tk, however, wheeled in his 
, and ran at full speed among the trees, nearly at 
ght angles to his former course. I fired and broke his 

I shoulder} sdU he moved on, limpme down into a neigh^ 
horhood woody hollow, whither the young Indian fol* 
lowed and killed him. When we reached the spot, we 
discovered him to be no elk, but a black-tailed deer, an 
lanimal nearly twice as large as the common deer, and 
'quite unknown in the east The rmrts of the rifles had 
mched the ein of the Indians, ana several of them came 
Ito the spot Leaving the hide of the deer to the Hall* 
; Stonn, we hung as much of the meat as we wanted behind 
'our saddles, IcK the rest to the livd^ and resumed our 
jjoumey. Meanwhile the village was on its wa^, and had 
I gone so far that to get in aovance of it was impossible. 
'We directed <||l|pu^ so as to strike its line of march 
'it die nearest In a short time, through the dark 
|tniiiks of the piiSfwe could see the figures of the Indiaiis 
ias they passed Once more we were among them. They 
rwere moving with even more than their usual precipita- 
tion, crowded cngether in a nanow pass between rocks 
and old pine-trees. We were on the eastern descent of 
dtt mountain, and soon came to a rough and difficult 
’Me, leading down a very ste^ d^vity, The whole 
pofuied down together, filling the rocky passage- 
way like some turbulent mountain-stzeam. The movuv- 
tains before us were on fire, and had been so for weeks. 
The view in front was obscured by a vast dim sea of 
smoke, while on either hand rose the tall cliffs, bearing 
abfc their crests of pines, and the sharp pinnacles and 
htoken ridges of the mountains beyond were faintly trace- 
able as through a veil The scene in itself was grand and 
imposing, but with the savage multitude, the armed war- 
riors, the naked children, the gayiy apparelled girls, pou> 
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ing impetuously down the heights, it would have formed 
a noble subject for a ptunfer, and onl^ the pen of a Scott 
could have done it justice in descripaon. 

We passed over a burnt tract where the ground was 
hot beneath the horses' feet, and between the blazing sides 
of two mountains. Before lot^ we had descended to t 
softer region, where we found a succession of tittle val- 
leys watered by a stream, along the borders of which 
grew abundance of wild gooseberries and currants, and 
the children and many of men straggled from the line 
of march to gather them as we passed along. Deacending 
still farther, the view changed rapidly. The burning 
mountains were behind us, and through the open valleys 
in front we could see the prairie, stretching like an ocean 
beyond the sight. After passing through a line of trees 
that skirted the brook, the Indians filed out upon the 
plains. I was thirsty and knelt down by the little stream 
to drink. As 1 mounted again, I very carelessly left my 
rifle among the grass, and, my thoughts being otherwise 
absorbed, f rode for some distance before discovenng its 
absence. I lost no time in turning about and galloping 
hack in search of it. Passing the line of Indians, I watched 
every warrior as he rode me at a canter, and at length 
discovered my rifle in the hands of one of them, who, on 
my approaching to claim it; immediately gave it up. Hav- 
ing no other means of acknowledging riie obligation, I 
tow off one of my spurs and gave it to him. He was 
gready delighted, looking upon it as a disdnguished mark 
of favor, and immediatwy held out his foot for me to 
buckle It oa As soon as I had done so, he struck it with all 
his force into the side of hia hone, winch gave a vutet 
leap. The Indian laughed and spurr^ harder than before. 
At this the horse shot away like an arrow, amid the 
screams and laughter of the squa^vs, and the ejaculations 
of the men, who exclaimed, “Washtayi— Good!” at the 
potent effect of my gift. The Imhan had no s^dle, and 
noth^ m place of a bridle except a leather string tied 
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round the hoik’s jaw, The animal was of course wholly 
imcontrollable, and stretched away at full speed over die 
prairie, till he and his rider vanished behind a distant swell 
1 never saw the man again, but I presume no harm came 
to him. An Indian on horseback h^ more lives than a cat. 

The village encamped on the scorching prairie, close to 
the foot of the mountains. The heat was most intense and 
penetrating. The coverings of the lodgings were raised a 
foot or more from the ground, in order to procure some 
circulation of air; and Reynal thought proper to ky aside 
his trapper’s dress of buckskin and assume the very scant)'’ 
costume of an Indian. Thus el^^nriy attired, he stretched 
himself in his lodge on a buffalo-robe, alternately cursing 
the heat and puffing at the ]»pe which he and 1 passed 
between us. There was present also a select drdc of In^ 
dian friends and relatives. A small boiled puppy was 
served up as a parting feast, to which was added, by way 
of desert, a wooden bowl of gooseberries from the 
mountains. 

“Look there,'* said Reynal, pointing out of the opening 
of his lodge; “do you sec that line of buttes about fifteen 
imks off? Well, now do yoo see that farthest one, with 
the white speck on the face of it? Do you think you ever 
saw it before?” 

“It looks to me,” said 1, “hlce the hill that we were 
'camped under when we were on Laramie Creek, six or 
eight weeks ago.” 

^‘You *ve hit ic,” answered Reynal 

^Go and bring in the animals, Raymond,” said I; ll 
there tonight and start for the fort in the mornii^.'' 

The mate and the mule were soon before the lodge. We 
saddled iheui, and in the mean time a number of Indiana 
collected about ns. The virtues of Pauline, my atrong, 
ffee^ and hardy lirde mare, were well known in the camp, 
and several of the visitois were mounted upon good horses 
which had brought me as presents, i promptly de- 
clined thw offers, since acceptii^ them would have in- 
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volved the necessity of transferring Feuline into thdr 
berbarons tunds. We took leere of Reynili but not of the 
Indians, who arc accustomed to dispecM with such snper- 
fluous ceremonies. Leaving the camp, we rode snajgbt 
over the prairie towards the white-faced bluif, whose ^ 
ridges swelled gently against the horizon, like a doml An 
Inman went with us, whose name 1 forget, though the 
nglines of his face and the ghastly width of his mouth 
dwell vividly in my recollecdon. The antelope were num- 
erous, but we did not heed them. We rode directly 
towards our desdnatioa, over the arid pkins and barren 
hills; until, late in the afternoon, half spent with heai; 
tbim, and fatigue, we saw a gladdening sight: the long 
line of trees and the deep gufi that the course of 
Laramie Creek. Pas^ through ^ growth of huge di- 
lapidated old cotton-wood trees that bordered the creek, 
we rode across to the other side. The rapid and foaming 
waters were filled with fish playing and splashing in the 
shallows, As we gained the f a^r bank, our horses turned 
eagerly to drink, and we, kneeling on the sand, followed 
their example. We had not gone far before the scene 
began to grow foliar. 

^We are getting nttx home, Raymond,” said L 
There stood the big tree under which we had encamped 
so long; there were the white cliffs that used to U down 

r a our tent when it smod at the bend of W creek; 

e was the meadow in which our horses had ^fazed for 
weeks, and a linle |||fther on, the praine-dog viU^ where 
1 had beguiled ma^ a languid hour in shooting the un- 
fortunate inhabitants. 

art going to catch k tvow,” said Raymond, 
his broad face, up towards the sky. 

In truth, the cliffs and the meadow, the stream and 
the groves, ^ere darkening fast. Black masses of cloud 
were swellhg up in the south, and the thunder was growl- 
ing oiTiinon)&. ^ 

^We wlil Tamp there,” I said, pointing to a dense grove 
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of tiees lower down tbe stmm. Baymond and I turned 
towards it, but the Indkn stopped and called earnestly 
after te. When we demanded what was the matter, he 
said that the ghosts of two warriors were always among 
those trees, and that if we slept there, they would scream 
and throw stones at us all night, and perhan steal our 
horses before morning. Thinking it as well to numor hinu 
we left behind us thenaunt of these extraordinary ghosts, 
and passed on towards Chugwater, riding at full gallop, 
for oe big drops began to patter down. Soon we came in 
right of the poplar saplings that grew about the mouth 
or the little stream. We leaped to the groimd, threw off 
our saddles, turned our horses loose, and drawing our 
knives began to slash among the bashes to cut twigs and 
branches for making a sherier against the rrin. Bending 
down the taller saplir^ as th^ grew, we piled the young 
shoQCs upon them, and thus made a convenient pent- 
house; but our labor was needless. The storm scarcely 
touched us. Half a mile on our right the rain was poniii^ 
down like a cataract, and the tnundcr roared over the 
pndrie lie a battery of cannon; while we by good for- 
tune received only a few heavy drops from the skirt of 
the passing cloud. The weather cleared and the sun set 
glonoidy. Sitting close under oui leafy canopy, we pro- 
ceeded do discuss a substantial meal of <wma which Weah 
Wasfatay bad given me. The Indian had bron^t with him 
his pipe and a bag of shon^ashi; so before lying down to 
sleep, we sac for some time smoldng together. First, how- 
ever, our wide-mouthed friend had taken the precandon 
of carefully examining the neighboriiGod. He reported 
that eight men, counting them on his lingers, haa been 
enomped there not loz^ before— Bisotiette, Dorion, 

Antoine Le Rouge, Richardson, and four ocheis, whose 
names he conld noctell. All this proved strict^ correct 
By what instinct he had arrived at such accurate conclu- 
sions, I am utterly at a bss to divine. 

It was still quite dark when I awoke and called R^- 
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mond. The Indian was already gone, haring chosen to go 
on before us to the fort. Setting out after him, we rode 
for some time in complete darkness, and when the sun 
at length rose, glowing like a Btry ball of copper, we were 
within ten miles of the fort. At length, from the summit 
of e sandy bluff, we could see Fort Laramie, miles before 
us, standing by the side of the stream like a little gray 
speck, in tne midst of the boundless desolation. I stopped 
my horse, and sat for a moment looking down upon it It 
seemed to me the very centre of comfort and civiliiation. 
We were not long in approaching it, for we rode at speed 
the greater pare of the way. Laramie Creek still inter- 
vened between us and the friendly walls. Entering the 
water at the point where we had struck upon the bai^, we 
raised our feet to the saddle behind us, and thus kneeliog 
as it were on horseback, passed diy-shod through the 
swift currenL As we rode up the bank, a number of men 
appeared in the gateway. Three of them came forward to 
meet us. In a moment I distinguished Shaw; Henry Chaol- 
lon followed, with his face of manly simplicity and frank- 
ness, and Deslauriers came last, with a broad grin of 
welcome. The meeting was not on either side one of 
mere ceremony. For own part, the change was a most 
agreeable one, from the socie^ of savages and men little 
better than savages, to that of my gallant and high-minded 
companion, ana our noble-hearted guide. appearance 
was equally welcome to Shaw, who was beginning to en- 
tertain some very uncomfortable siutnises concerning me. 

Bordeaux greeted me cordially^ ‘and shouted to the 
cook. This futictionaty was a new acquisition, having 
lately come from Fort Pierre with the trading wagons. 
Whatever skill be mi^ht have boasted, he had not the 
most promising materi^s to exercise it upon. He set be- 
fore me, however, a breakfast of biscuit, coffee, and salt 
pork. It seemed like a new phase of existence, to be seated 
once more on a bench, with a knife and fork, a,plate and 
teacup, and something resembling a table before me. The 



cotfcc seemed delicious, and the bread was a most wel- 
come norelty, since for three weeks 1 had tasted soiccly 
anything but meat, and that for the most pan without 
salt The meal also had the rdish of good companyt for 
opposite to me sat Shaw in elegant dishabille. If one is 
anxious thoroughly to appreckte the value of a congenial 
companiooi he has only to spend a few weeks by himself 
in an Ogillallah village. And if he can contrive to add to 
his seclusion a debihtating and somewhat ciidcal illness, 
his perceptions upon this subject will be rendered con- 
siderably more vivid. 

Shaw had been two or three weeks at the fort, I found 
him established in his old quarters,— a large apartment 
usually occupied by the abs^t bovrgeox^. In one comer 
was a soft pile of excellent buffalo-robes, and here 1 lay 
down. Shaw brought me three books. 

“Here ” said he, “is your Shakespeare and Byron, and 
here is the Old Testament, which has as much poetry in 
it as the other two put together.” 

I chose the wont of the three, and for the greater part 
of that day I lay on the bu£alo-robes, fairly revelling in 
the creations of that resplendent genius which has 
achieved no more signal triumph than that of half beguiK 
jog us to forget the unmanly character of its possessor. 
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nxMid The Indian was already gone^ having chosen to go 
on before us to the fort. Setting out after him, wc rode 
for some time in complete darkness, and when the sun 
at length rose, glowing like a fiery ball of copper, we were 
within ten miles of the fort. At length, from the summit 
of a sandy bluff, we could sec Fort Lanmie, miles before 
us, standing by the side of the stream like a little gray 
speck, in the midst of the boundless desobdon. I stopped 
my horse, and sat for a moment looking down upon it. It 
seemed to me the very centre of comfort and civilization. 
We were not long in approaching it, for we rode at speed 
the greater part of the way. Laramie Creek still inter- 
vene between us and the friendly walls. Entering the 
water at the point where we had struck upon the bank, we 
raised our feet to the saddle behind us, and thus kneeling 
as it were on horseback, passed dry-shod through the 
swift current As we rode up the bank, a number m men 
appeared in the gateway. Three of them came forward to 
meet us. In a moment I distinguished Shaw; Henry Chatil- 
Ion followed, with his face of manly simplicity and frank- 
ness, and Deslauriers came last, with a broad grin of 
welcome. The meeting was not on either side one of 
mere ceremony. For my own part, the change was a most 
agreeable one, from the socie^ of savages and men litde 
better than savages, to that of my gallant and high-minded 
companion, and our noble-hearted guide. My appearance 
was equally welcome to Shaw, wbo was beginning to en- 
tertain some very uncomfortable suxlnises concerning me. 

Bordeaux greeted me cordiallyr and shouted to the 
cook. This functiouaiy was a new acquisition, having 
lately come from Fort Pierre with the trading wagons. 
Whatever skill he might have boasted, he had not the 
most promising materials to exercise it upon. He set be- 
fore me, however, a breakfast of biscuit, coffee, and salt 
pork. It seemed like a new phase of existence, to be seated 
once more on a bench, vdm a knife and fork, a ^late and 
teacups and something resembling a table before me. The 
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coffee seemed delicious, and the bread was a most wel- 
come novelty, since for three weeks I had tasted scarcely 
anything but meat, and that for the most part without 
salt Thue meal also had the relish of good company, for 
opposite to me sat Shaw in elegant dishabille. If one is 
anxious thoroughly to appreciate the value of a congenial 
companion, he has only to spend a few weeks by himself 
in an OgiUah vill^e. And if be can contrive to add to 
his seclusion a debilitating and somewhat critical illness, 
his pcfccptions upon this subject will be rendered con- 
siderably more vivid. 

Shaw had been two or three weeks at the fort I found 
him established in his old quarters,— a la^e apartment 
usually occupied by the absent bourgeois. £i one comer 
was a soft pile of excellent buffalo-robes, and here I lay 
down. Shaw brought me three books. 

said he, “is your Shakespeare and Byron, and 
here is the Old Testament, which has as much poetry in 
it as the other two put together.” 

I chose the worst of the three, and for the greater part 
of that day I lay on the buffalo-robes, fairly reveUing in 
the creatioos of that resplendent genius which has 
achieved no more signal triumph than that of half beguil- 
ing os to forget the unmanly character of its possessor. 
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The Unely jmmey 

O N THE day of 0^ arrival atFott Laramie, Shaw and 
I were lounging on two bofraIo*robes in the large 
ajjaranent hosjntably assigned to us; Henry Cna* 
tillon also was present, busy about the htm« and weap- 
ons, which had been brought into the room, end two or 
three Mam were crouching on the floor, eyeing us with 
their And, unwavering gaze, 

“I have been well ol hete," said Shaw, "in all respects 
but one; there is no good sbongsislx to be had for lore 
or money." 

I gave him a small leather bag containing some of excel* 
lent quality, which I had brought from the Black Hills. 
"Now, Henry," said he, "hand me Pajun’s chop|w- 
board, or give it to that kdian, and let 1|^ cut the|$t- 
nite;tbqroaderstajul it better than any v^maa" 

The Indian, without saying a word, miicd the bark and 
the tobacco in due proportions, filled the pipe, and lighted 
k. This done, my companion and 1 proceeded to delib- 
oam jm mir Jbimm rnuise nf ^unmv^ 

Shaw acquainted me wirii some incidaits which had 
occurred at the fort during oiy absence, 

About a week before, tour men had arrived from b^ 
yond the moontainsi Sublette, Reddick, and t4bo otheis. 

264 
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Just before rtachuig the foit, they had met a large party 
of Indians, chiefly young men. All of them belol^ed^ 
the village of our old friend Smoke, who, with his whole 
band of adherents, professed the greatest friendship for 
the whites^ The traveliers therefore approached and began 
tD convene without the least suspiaoa Suddenly, 
ever, thdr bridles were sdzed, and they were ordered to 
dismount. Instead of compiyinp, they lashed their horses, 
and broke away from the Indians. As they galloped off, 
they heard a yell behind them, with a burst of derisive 
laughter, and the r^rts of several guns. None of them 
was hurt, though Reddick’s bridle-rdn was cut by 1 
bullet wi^n an mch of his hand. After this taste of Indian 
manneis, they felt for the moment no disposition to en- 
counter farther risks. They intended to pursue the route 
southward along the foot of the mountains to Bent’s Fort; 
and as our pkns coincided with thdisi, they proposed to 
join forces. Finding, however, that I did not return, they 
grew impatient of inacoon, forgot their late danger, and 
set out without us, promismg to wait our arxiva] at Bentos 
Fort From thence we were to make the long joomw to 
the settlements in company, as the path was not a httlc 
dangerous, bdng infested by hostile Pawnees and 
Camanches. 

We expected, on reaching Beat’s Fort, to find there sdQ 
another reinforcement A young Kentuckian had come 
out«to the moumams with Rusel’s party of California 
emurants. One of his chief ob)ec^ as he gave out, was 
tom an Indian; an exploit which he afterwards suc- 
ceeded in achieving, much to the jeopardy of ourselves, 
and others who had to pass through the country of the 
dead Pawnee’s enraged relatives. Having become dis- 
gusted with his emigrant al^iaces, he left them, and had 
some time before set out vm a party of companions for 
the head of the Afkaosas, He len us a letter, to say that 
he would wait until we arrived at &nt’s Fort, and accom- 
pany us ^nce CO the settlements. When, however, he 
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came to the fort, he found there a party of forty mco 
about to make the homeward journey, and wirely pre- 
ferred tQ avail himself of so strong an escort. Sublette and 
his companions also joined this company; so that on reach- 
ing Bent's Fort, some six weeks after, we found ourselves 
deserted by our allies and thrown once more upon our 
own resources. 

On the fourth of August, early in the afternoon, we 
bade a final adieu to the hospitable gateway of Fort 
Laramie. Again Shaw and 1 were riding side by side on 
the prairie. For the first fifty miles we had companions 
with us; Trochi, a trapper, and Rouville, a nondescript 
in the employ of the Fur Company, who were going to 
join the trader Bisonette at his encampment near the 
head of Horse Creek. We rode oifiy six or eight mfies 
that afternoon before we came to a little brook traversing 
the barren prairie. All along its course grew copses of 
young wild-cherry trees, loaded with ripe fruit, and 
almost concealing the gliding thread of water with their 
dense growth. Here we encamped; and being too indolent 
to pitch our tent, we flung out saddles on the ground, 
spread a pair of bufifalo-robes, lay down upon them, and 
b^an CO smoke. Meanwhile Deslauriers busied himself 
with his ftying'-pan, and Raymond stood guard over the 
band of grazing horses. Deslauriers had an active assistant 
in Rouville, who professed great skill in the culinary ait, 
and, seizing upon a fork, began to lend his aid in cooking 
supper. Indeed, according to his own beLef, Rouville was 
a man of univeisal knowledge, and he lost no opportunity 
to display his manifold accomplishments. He had been a 
drcus-rider at St Louis, and once he lodc round Fort 
Laramie on his head, to the utter bewilderment of the 
Indians. He was abo noted as the wit of the fore, and as 
he had considerable humor and abundant vivacity, he 
contributed more that night to the livdmess of the camp 
than all the rest of the par^ put together* At one instant 
he would kneel by Deslauriers, instructing him in the true 
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method of frying iDtelopc-steaks, theai be vould come 
and seat himself at oui side, dikdog upon the correct 
fa^ion of braiding up a horse's tail, telliog apocryphal 
stories how he had killed a buffalo bull with a knife, hav- 
ing first cut off his tail when at full speed, or lelatiiig 
whimsical anecdotes of the bourgeois Papin. At last he 
snatched up a vohime of Shakespeare that was lying on 
the grass, and halted and stumbled through a line or two 
to prove thac he could read. He went gamboling about 
the camp, chattering like some frolicsome ape; and what- 
ever he was doing at one moment, the presumption was a 
sure one that he would not be doing it the next His com- 
panion Troche sat silently on the grass, not speaking a 
word, but keeping a Tigtlant eye on a very ugly little 
Utah squaw, or wWn ne was excronely jealous. 

On the next day we travelled farther, crossing the wide 
sterile basin called “Goehr’s Hole.” Towards night we 
became involved among ravines; and being unable to find 
water, our joumey was protracted to a vei^ late hour. 
On the next monung we had to pass a long line of bluffs, 
whose raw rides, wrought upon by rains and storms, were 
of a ghastly whiteness most oppressive to the sight. As we 
ascended a gap in these hills, me way was marked by huge 
footprints, like those of a human giant. They were the 
trace of the giizzty bear, of which we had also seen 
abundance on the day before. Immediately after this we 
were crossing a barren plain,^reading in long and gentle 
unduhrions to the horizon, liiough the sun was bright, 
there was a light haze in the atmosphere. The distant mils 
assumed strange, distorted forms in the mirage, and the 
edge of die horizon was oonrinuady chaimi^ its aspect 
Shaw and I were riding together, and Henry ChadUon 
was a few rods before us, when he stopped his horse sud- 
denly, and turning round with the p^oHar earnest ex- 
pression which he always wore when excited, called us to 
come forward. We galloped to his side, Hen^ pointed 
towards 2 black speck on the gray swell of the prairie, 
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ippaiendy about a mile off. *1t must be a bear," said he; 
‘xx)me, oow we shall ail hare some sport Better fan to 
fight him than to foht an old budalo bull; grizzly bear 
so strong and smanr 

So we all galloped forward together, prepared for a 
hard fight; for these bears, thoogh cltunsy in appearance, 
are incredibly fierce and active. The swell of tit prairie 
concealed the black object from onr view. Immediately 
after it appeared again. But now it seemed very near to 
Us; and as we loolnd at it in astonishment, it suddenly 
separated into two parts, each of which took wing and 
fiew away. We stopped our horses and looked at moiy, 
whose face exhibited a curious mixture of mirth and 
mortification. His had been so completely deceived 
by the peculiar atmosphere that he had miwen two 
large crows at the distance of fifty rods for a grizzly bear 
a mile off. To the journey’s end Henry never heard the 
last of the grizzly bear with wines. 

In the aitemaon we came to the foot of a considerable 
hilL As we ascended it, Rouville began to ask quodons 
concerning our condition and prospects at home, and 
Shaw was edifying him with an account of an imaging 
wife and child, eo which he listened with implicit faith. 
Reaching the top of the hill, we saw the windings of 
Horse &ek on the plains below os, and a little on the 
left we could distinguish the camp of Bisonette among the 
trees and copses along the course of the stream. Rome's 
face assumed just then a ludicrously blank expiessiotL We 
inquired \mt was the matter, when it appeared that 
Bisonette had sent him from place to Fort Laramie 
with the sole object of bringing back a supply of tobacco. 
Oui rattlebrain friend, from tM time of ms reaching the 
fort np to the present moment, had eotiiely forgotten 
the object of bu joun^, and had ridden a dangerous 
hundred miles for nodui^. Descending to Horse Cre^ 
we forded it, and on the opposite bank a solhaiy Indian 
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art on horaeback tmder a tree. He said nothing, but 
tOEDcd and led the vay towards the cai^ Bisonette had 
made choice of «a admirable position. iW stream^ with 
ha duck growth of trees, enclosed on three sides a wide 
green meadow, where abou^ forty Daheotah lodges 
were pitched in a circle, and beyond them a few lodges 
of the friendly Shtennes. Bisonette himself lived in the 
Indian maimer. Riding up to his lodge, we found hiiii 
seated at the head of it, surrounded by various appliances 
of comfort not common on the prauie. His squaw was 
near him, and rosy children were scrambling about in 



“It will do you no harm,” said Bisonette, ^‘to stay here 
with us for a day or two, before you start for the 
Pueblo." 


We accepted the invitation, and pitched oui tent on a 
rising ground above the camp and close to the trees. 
Bisonette soon invited us to 2 feast, and we sufered 
abundance of the same sort of attention from his Indian 
associates. The reader may possibly recollect that when I 
joined the Indian village, beyond the Black Hills, I found 
that a few families were ab^nt, having declined to pass 
the moumains along with the rest. The Indians in Bi»n- 
ette's camp consisted of these very families, and many of 
them came to me that evening to inquire after their rela- 
]rives and friends. They were not a lime mortified to learn 
that while they, from their own timidity and indolence, 
'were'dmiuAmi'Si ihifcifll^ 

had provided their lodges for the next season, laid in a 
great stock of provisions, and were living in abundance. 
Biaonette^ companions had been sustaining themselves 
for some dme on wild cherries, which the squaws 
pounded, ^nes and all, and spread on buffalo-robes to 
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dry in the siio; they were ihen eaten without farther 

preparation, or used as m ingredient in varions delectable 

compounds. 

On the neat day, the camp was in coimnodon with a 
new arrival A single Indkn had come with his family 
from the Arkansas. As he passed among the lodges, he 
put on an expression of unusual dignity and importance, 
and gave out that he had brought great news to tell the 
whites. Soon after the squaws had pitched his lodge, he 
sent his little son to invire all the white men and ^ the 
more distinguished Indians to a feast. The guests anived 
and sac wedged tt^ether, shoulder to shoulder, within 
the hoc and suffocating lodge. The Stabber, for that was 
our entertainer's name, had killed an old buffalo bull on 
his way. This veteran’s boiled tripe, tougher than leather, 
formed the main item of the repast. For the rest, it con- 
sisted of wild cherries and grease boiled together in a 
large copper kettle. The feast was distribute^ and for a 
moment all was silent, strenuous exertion; then each guest, 
though with one or two exceptions, turned his wooden 
dish bottom upwards to prove that he had done full justice 
to his entertainer's ho^itality. The Stabber next pro- 
duced his chopping-board, on which he prepared the 
mixture for smoking, and tilled several pipes, which di^ 
culated among the company. This done, he seated himself 
upright on his couch, and began with much gesticulation 
to tell his story. 1 will not repeat his childish jargon. It 
was so entangled, like the greater part of an Inchan's 
stories, with absurd and contradictory details, that it was 
almost impossible to disengage from it a single particle of 
Crudi. All that we could nther was the faUawing:— 

He had been on the Arkausas, and there he had seen six 
great war-parties of whites. He had never believed before 
that the whole world contamed half so many white men. 
They all bad large hoiKS, long knives, and short rifles, 
and some of them were dressed alike in the most splendid 
war^dtesses he had ever seen. From this aocdhnt it was 
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clear that bodies of dragoons and perhaps also of volun- 
teer cavalry had passed up the Arkansas. The Stabber had 
also seen a great many or the white lodges of the Mcne- 
aska, drawn by their long-homed buffalo. These could be 
nothing else than covered ox-wagons, used, no doubt, in 
transporting stores for the troops. Soon after seeii^ this, 
our host had met an Indian who had lately come from 
among the Camanches, who had told him that all the 
Mexicans had gone out to a great buffalo hunt; that the 
Americans had hid themselves in a ravine; and that when 
the Mexicans had shot away all their arrows, the Ameri- 
cans fired their guns, raised their war-whoop, rushed out, 
and killed them alL We could only infer from this, that 
war had been declared with Mexico, and a battle fought 
in which die Americans were victorious. When, some 
weeks after, we arrived at the Pueblo, we heard of Gen- 
eral Kearns’s march up the Arkansas, and of General 
Taylor’s victories at Matamoras, 

As the sun was setting that evening a crowd gathered 
on the plain by the side of our tent, to try the speed of 
their horses, lliese were of every shape, size, and color. 
Some came from California, some from the States, some 
from among the mountains, and some from the wild 
bands of the prairie. They were of every hue, white, 
black, red, and gray, or molded and ebuded with a 
strange variety of colors. They all bad a wild and starded 
bok, very different from the sober aspect of a well-bred 
city steed. Those most noted for swiftness and spirit were 
decorated with eagle feathers dangling from their manes 
and tails. Fifty or sixty Daheotah were present, wrapped 
from heed to foot ia their heavy robes of whitened hfde. 
There ^cre also a considerable number of the Shiennes, 
many of whom wore gaudy Mexican ponchos, swathed 
around their shoulders, but leaving the i^ht arm bare. 
Mingled among the crowd of Indians was a number of 
CfluadiaTa, chiefly in the employ of Bisonette,— men 
whose home is wilderness, and who love the camp- 
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fire better thsa the domestic bcftitk They arc concmted 
and hap^ in the midsc of baidshij», prnation, and dan- 
ger. cheerfnbiess and gayfcty is irrepressible, and no 
people on earth understand better how ** 1 ^ daff the world 
aside and bid it pass.^ Besides these, were two or three 
half-breeds, a race of rather extraordinaiy composition, 
being according to the common saying half Indian, half 
white man, and half devil. Antoine Le Rouge was the 
most conspicuous among them, with his loose trousers and 
Buttering calico shirt. A handieichicf was bound round 
his head to confine his black snaky hair, and his small 
eyes twinkled beneath k with a mischievous lustre. He 
luui a fine cream-cobred horse, whose speed he must 
needs tiy aloi^ with the rest So he threw off the rude 
hinh-peued sudle, and subsdtudnc a piece of buffalo- 
robe, leaped lightly into his seat. Tm space was cleared, 
the word was given, and he and his Indian rival darted 
out like lightning' from among the crowd, each stretching 
forward over his horse's neck and plying his heavy Indian 
whip with might and main. A moment, and both were 
. lost m the gloom; but Antoine soon came riding bode 
victorious, ezultingly pactmg the neck of his quivering 
and panting hoise. 

Alrout midnight, as 1 lay asleep, wrapped in a buffalo- 
robe on the ground by the side of our cart, Raymond 
came and woke me. Something, he said, was goi^ foi^ 
ward which 1 would like to see. Looking down into the 
camp, I saw on the farther side of it a great number of 
Indians gathered about a fire, the bright glare of which 
made tKm visible through the thick darkness; whik from 
the midst proceeded a loud, measured chant which would 
have kiOed Paganini outmht, broken occasionally by a 
burst of sharp yells. I gathered the robe around me, for 
the night was cold, and walked down to the spot The 
dark ^ng of Inmans was so dense that th^ almost 
kteicepted the light of the flame. As I was pushup among 
them with little ceremony, a chief interposed hinoelf, and 
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I was givm to tmdctstand that a white man mnst not 
appmch the scene of their solemnities too closdy, By 
pakii^ round to the other side where there was 1 little 
opening in the crowd, I could see clearly what was going 
forward, without intrading my unhallowed presence into 
the inner circle. The society of the ^‘Scrong Heaits'^ were 
engaged in one of their dances. The ‘^Stron? Hearts'' are 
a warlike association, comprising men of bom the Daheo- 
cah and Shienne nadoos, and endrely composed, or sup- 
posed to be so, of youi^ braves of the highest mettle. Its 
lundamental ptinaple is the admirable one of never re- 
treating from any enterprise once begun. All these Indian 
associations have a tutelary spirit That of the Scroi^ 
Hearts is embodied in the fox, an animal which wbke 
men would hardly have selected for a simikr purpose, 
though his subtle cbracter agrees well enough wift an 
Indian’s notions of what is honorable in w^are. The 
dancers were drclii^ round and round the fhe, each 
figure brightly illumined at one moment by the yellow 
light, and at the next drawn in blackest shadow as it passed 
between the flame aiui the spectator. They would imitate 
with the most ludicrous exactness the motions and voice 


of their sly patron the fox. Then a startling yell would be 
given. Many other warriors would leap inro the ring, and 
with faces upturned towards the starless sky, they woold 
all stamp, and whoop, and brandish their weapons lilne so 
many frantic devils, 

We remained here till the next afternoon. My com- 
panion and 1 with pur three attendants then set out for the 


heblo, a distance of three hundred miles, and we sup- 
posed the journey would occupy about a fortnighr. Dur- 
ing this time we all hoped that we might not meet a single 
human being, for should we encounter any, they would 
b oU ptobaMity be enemies, m whose eyes our lifies 
would be our only passports. For the fine two days noth- 
ii^ wo^ mendomng took place. On the third morning, 
however, an untoward incident occiuied. We were cn- 
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camped by the dd; of i little brook itf an extensive hoi- 
hvt of the plain. Deslimfieis vas up long before daylightt 
and before k began to prepare breakfast he mined loose 
all the horses, as in duty bound. There was a cold mist 
rlinging cliose to the gionnd, and by the time the rest of 
us were awake the aomals were invisible. It was only after 
fl long and anxioos search that wc could discover by their 
tracks the direction they had taken. They had all set off 
for Fort Laramie, following the guidance of a mutinous 
old mule, and though many of them were hobbled, they 
travelled three miles before they could be overtaken and 
drhren bade 

For two or three days, we were passing over an arid 
dfisccL The only vegetarion was a few tufts of short gcass^ 
dried and shrivelled by the heat. There was abundance of 
strange insects and reptiles. Huge crickets, black and 
bottle greei^ and wingless grasshoppers of the most ex^ 
travagant dimensions, were tumbling about our horses’ 
feet, and lizards ^thout number darting like lightning 
among the tufts of grass. The most curious anim^, how- 
ever, was that commonly called the horned-fr^. 1 caught 
one of them and consigned him to the care of Deskuriers, 
who tied him up in a moccason. About a month after 
this, I examined the prisoner’s conditbOT and finding him 
still li^ly and active, I provided him with a cage of 
hnfalo-hide, which was hung np in the cart. In this man- 
ner he arrived safely at the setuemenw. From thence he 
travelled the whole way to Boston, packed closely in a 
trunk, being regaled with fresh air regularly every night 
When he reached his destination be was deposited under 
a glass case, where he sat for some months in great txan- 
<{i£lity, alternately diladog and contracting his white 
throat to the admintion of hb visitors. At length, one 
morning about the middle of Vinter, he gave up the 
ghost, and he now occupies a bottle of alcohol to the 
Agassiz Museum. His dca^ was attributed to starvation, 
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1 very probable concluaion, smce for six months he had 
taken no food whatever, though the sympathy of his 
juvenile adimreis had tended his palate with a great 
variety of delicacies. We found also animals of a some- 
what la^er growth. The number of prairie-dogs was 
astounding. Fiequently the hard and dry plain was 
thickly covered, ^ miles together, with the lime mounds 
which they make at the mouth of their burrows, and small 
squeaking voices yelped at us, as we passed along. The 
noses of the inhabitants were just visible at the mouth of 
thdr holes, but no sooner was thdr curiosity satisfied 
than they would instantly vanish. Some of bolder 
dogs— though in fact they are no dogs at all, but little 
marmots rather smaller tl^ a rabbit— would sit yelping 
at us on the top of their mounds, jerkmg their tails em- 
phatically with every shrill cry they uttered As the dan- 
ger drew nearer th^ would wheel about, toss their heeb 
into the air, and dive in a twinkling into their barrows. 
Towards sunset, and especially if rain was threatening, 
the whole community made their appearance above 
ground. We saw them gathered in large Imots around the 
burrow of some favorite cidzen. There they would all 
sit erect, their tails spread out on the ground and their 
paws hanging down before their white breasts, chattering 
and squeakii]^ with the utmost vivacity upon some topic 
of common interest, while the proprietor of the burrow 
sat on the top of his mound, looking down with a com- 
pbeent countenance on the enjoyment of his guests. 
Meanwhile, others ran about from burrow to burrow, as 
if on some errand of the last importance to their sub- 
terranean commonwealth. The snakes are apparently the 
prairie-dog's worst enemies; at least 1 think too well of 
the latter to suppose chat they associate on friendly tcims 
with these slimy intruders, wdiich may be seen at all times 
basking among cheir holes, into which they always retreat 
when (listurbed. Small owls, with wise and grave conn- 
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eenances, slso make their abode with the piatrie^ogs, 

though OQ what terms they live together I could never 

ascertain. 

On the fifth day after leaving Bisonette’s camp^ we saw, 
late in the afternoon, what we supposed to be a coin 
siderable stream, but on approaching it, we found to our 
nMTtification nothing but a dry bed of sand, into which 
the water had sunk and disappeared. We separated, soine 
riding in one direction and some in another, along its 
course. Still we found no traces of water, not even so 
much as a wet spot in the sand. The aid cotton-wood 
trees that grew along the bank, lamentably abused by 
lightning a^ tempest, were withering with the drought, 
and on the dead limbs, at the summit of the tallest, half a 
dozen crows were hoarsely cawing, like birds of evil 
omen. We had no alternative but to keep on. There was 
no water nearer than the South Fork of the Platte, about 
ten miles distant. We moved forward, angry and silent, 
over a desert as fiat as the outspread ocean. 

The sky had been obscured since the monting by thin 
mists and vapoii, but now vast piles of clouds were 
gathered together in the west uiey rose to 2 aeat 
fae^ht above the horizoa, and looking up at than fdJs- 
dngnished one mass darker than the rest, and of a pe- 
caUai conical form. 1 happened to look again, and still 
could see it as before. At some nvoments it was dimly 
visible, at others its outline was sharp and distinct; but 
while the clouds around it were shifting, changing, and 
dhfiolviiig away, it still towered aloft in midst of them, 
filed ana immovable. It must, thought I, be the summit 
of a mountain^ and yet its height sta^ered me. My con- 
clusion was right, however. It was Long’s Peak, once be- 
lieved to be one of the highest of the Rocky Mountain 
chain, cho^h more recent discovenes have proved the 
contrary, llie thickening gloom soon hid it uom view, 
and wc never saw it again, for on the following (4y, and 
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for some dme aftcfi the air was so M of mist that the 
view of distant objects was endiety cue of. 

It grew very late. Turning from onr direct course, we 
made for the river at its nearest point, though in the 
utter darkness it was not easy to direct our way with 
much precision. Raymond rode on one side and Henry 
on the other. We heard each of them shouting that be 
had come upon a deep ravine. We steered at random be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, and soon after became, as 
it seemed, Inextricably involved with deep chasms all 
around us, while the darkness was such that we could 
not see /I rod is any direction. We partially extricated 
ourselves by scrambiing, cart and all, through a shallow 
ravine. We came next to a steep descent, down which we 
plunged without well knowing what was at the bottom. 
There was a great cracking of sticks and dry twigs. Over 
our heads were certain l^ge shadowy objects; and in 
front something like the faint gleaming of a dark sheet of 
water, Raymond ran his horse against a tree; Henry 
alighted, and, feeling on the ground, declared tbt there 
was grass enough for the horses. B^ore taking off hs 
saddle, each man led his own horses down to 3 k water 
in the best way he could. Then picketing two or three of 
the evil-disposed, we turned the rest loose, and lay down 
amoi^ the dry sticks to sleep. In the morning we found 
ours^es close to the South Fork of the Platte, on a spot 
surrounded by bushes and rank grass. Compensating our- 
selves with a hearty breakfast for the ill-fare of the previ- 
ous night, wc set forward again on our journ^, when 
only two or three rods from the camp, 1 saw Shaw stop 
his mule, level his gim, and lire at some object in the crass. 
Deslauriers next jumped forw'ard, and began to dance 
about, belaboring the unseen enemy with a whip. Thca 
he stooped down, and drew out of the grass by me neck 
an enormous rattlesnake, with his head completely shat- 
tered by Shaw’s bullet. As Deskuriers held him out at 
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inn's leo^ whh an exultinc grin, his tail, which sdli 
kept do\riy writhbg about, 3 most touched the ground; 
and his body in the largest pan was as thick as a stout 
anan’s arm. He had fourteen rattles, but the end of his 
tail was blunted, as if he could once have boasted of n3any 
more. From this tune dll we reached the Pueblo, we killed 
at least four or £ve of these snakes every-day, as they 
lay coiled and rattling on the hot sand, Shaw was the 
St Patrick of the party, and whenever he killed a snake 
he pulled o£f his tail and stored it away m his bullet- 
pouch, which was soon crammed with an edifying col- 
lecrion of rattles, great and small Deslauriers with his 
whip also came in for a share of praise. A day or two 
after this, he triumphantly producea a small snake about a 
span and a half long, with one infant rattle at the end of 
ms tail 

We forded the South Fork of the Platte. On its farther 
hank were the traces of a very large camp of Arapahoes. 
The ashes of some three hundred £es were visible among 
the scattered trees, together with the remains of sweating 
lodges, and all the odier appurtenances of a permanent 
camp. The place, however, had been for some months 
deserted. A few miles farther on we found more recent 
of Indians; the trail of two or three lodges, which 
h^ evidently passed the day before; every footprint was 
perfectly d&nct in the dty, dusty soil We noticed in 
parriculir the track of one moccason, upon the sole of 
which its economical proprietor had pked a large patcL 
These signs gave us but little uneasiness, as the number of 
the warriors scarcely exceeded that of our own party. At 
Booa we restied under che walk of 2 krge fort, himt in 
these solitudes some years since by M. St, Vrain. It was 
LOW abandoned and fast falling into ruin. The walls of 
unbaked bricb were cracked from top to bottom. Our 
horses recoiled in terror from the n^lected entrance, 
where the heavy gates were tom from their hinges and 
£ung down. The area within was overgrown with weeds, 
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and the long ranges of apaftments once ocenpied by the 
motley concourse of traoi^ Qnadians, and squaws, were 
now miserably dilapidated. Twelve miles farther on, near 
the spot wh^ we encamped, were the lemaios of an- 
other fort, standing in melancholy desertion and neglect. 

Early on the following morning we made a startling 
discovery, We passed dose by a firge deserted encamp- 
ment of Arapatioes. There were about fifty fires still 
smouldering on the ground, and it was evident from 
numerous signs that the Indians must have left the place 
within two hours of our reaching it. Their trail crossed 
our own, at right angles, and Led in the direction of a 
line of hills, ha& a mile on our left There were women 
and children in the party, which would have greatly 
diminished the danger of encounrering them. Henry 
Chatillon eromined the encampment ana the trail with a 
very professional and business-like air, 

“Supposing wc hid met them, Henry?” said L 

“Why,'^ said hi, “we hold out our hands to them, and 
give them all wc Vc got; they take away everything, and 
then I believe they no kill us. Perhaps,” added he, look- 
ing up with a quiet, unchanged face, “perhaps we no let 
them rob us. Maybe before they come near, we have a 
chance to get into a ravine, or under the bank of the 
river; then, you know, wc fight them.” 

About noon on that day wc reached Cherry Creek, 
Here was a great abundance of wild cherries, plums, 
gooseberries, and currants. The stream, however, like 
most of the others which wc passed, was dried up with 
the heat, and we had to dig boles in the sand to find water 
for ourselves and our horses. Two days after, we Left the 
banks of the creek, which we had been following for 
some time, and began to cross rhe h^h dividing ridge 
which separates the waters of the Platte from those of the 
Arkansas, The scenery was altogether changed. In place 
of the^buming plains, we passed through rough and 
savage glens, and among hills crowned with a dreary 
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growth of pines, We encamped among these solitndcs oo 
the night of the sixteenth of August, A tempest was 
threatening. The sun went down among volumes of jet* 
bkek cloud, edged with a bloody red But in spite of these 
portentous signs, we neglected to put up rx tent, and, 
Deiog extremely fatigued lay down on the ground and 
fell asleep. The storm broke about oidnight, and we 
pitched the tent amid darkness and confusion. In the 
morning all was fair again, and Pikers Peak, white with 
snow, was towering above the wilderness afar off. 

We pushed through an extensive tract of pine woods. 
Large black-squirrels were leaping among the branches. 
From the fanner edge of this forest we saw the prairie 
again, hollowed out b^efore us into a vast basin, and about 
I mile in front we could discern a little black speck mov- 

S g upon its surface. It could be nothing but a buffalo. 

enry primed his rifle afresh and galloped forward To 
the left of the animal was a low ro^ mound, of which 
Henry availed himself in making his approach. After a 
short thne we heard the faint report of the rifle. The bull, 
mortally wounded from a distance of nearly three hun- 
dred yards, ran wildly round and round in a circle. Shaw 
and I then galloped forward, and passing him as he lan, 
foaming with rage and pain, disch^ed our pistols into 
bis side. Once or twice he roshed fu&nsly upon 115, but 


his strength was rapidly exhausted. Down he fell on his 
knees. For one instant he glared up at his enemies, with 
homing ^es, through his black tangled mane, and then 
rolled over on his side. Though gaunt and thin, he was 
loiger and heavier than the largest ox. Foam and blood 


flowed togcthei from lus ivostrib as he by bellowing and 

E the ground, tearing up grass and earth wirii his 
Bis sides rose and fell like a vast pair of bellows, 
the blood spouting up in jets from the bulle^holesL Sud- 
den^ his glaring eyes became like a lifeless jeLy. He ky 
motionless on the ground. Henry stooped over him, an^ 
making an incision with his knife, pronounced the meat 
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too nnk and tough for use; 5 d» disappointed in our hopes 
of an addition to our stock of provisionSf wc rode awa^ 
and left the carcass to the ‘wolves. 

In the afternoon we saw the mountains rising like a 
gigantic wall at no great distance on oni light. *^Des 
sawtiges! des samges!” exclaimed DeslaurieiSp looking 
round with a frightened face, and pointing with his whip 
towards the foot of the mountains. In fact, we could see 
at a distance a number of little black specks, like horse- 
men in raoid motion. Henry Chatillon, with Shaw and 
myself, galloped towards them to reconnoitre, when to 
onr amusement we saw the supposed Arapahoes resolved 
into the black tops of some pine^ecs which grew along 
a ravine. The summits of these pines, just vi^le above 
the verge of the prairie, and seeming to move as we our- 
selves were advancing, looked exact^ like a line of borso- 
meiL 

We encamped among ravines and hollows, through 
which a little brook was foaming angrily. Before sunrise 
in the morning the soow-covered mountains were beauti- 
fully tinged with a delicate rose-color. A noble spectacle 
awaited us as we moved forward. Six or eight miles on 
onr right, Pike’s Peak and bis giant brethren rose out of 
the level prairie, as if springing from the bed of the ocean. 
From th^ summits down to the plain below they were 
involved in a mantle of clouds, in restless motion, as if 
urged by strong winds. For one instant some snowy peak, 
towering in awful solitude, would be disclosed to view. 
As the clouds broke along the moimtain, we could see 
the dreary forests, the tremendous precipices, the white 

all revealed for an instant, and then disappearing from 
the view. 

On the day after, we had left the monniains at some 
distance. A black cloud descended upon them, and a 
tremendous explosion of thunder followed, reverbeiatiog 
among’the precipices. In a few moments everything grew 
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blacky and the lain poured down like a cataract We ^ 

under an old cottoti'^wood tree, which stood by the ude 

of a stream, and waited there till the rage of the torrent 

harassed. 

The clouds opened at the point where they iiist had 
gathered, and the whole subiiine congregation of moun- 
tains was bathed at once in warm sun^ne. They seemed 
more like some vision of eastern rQpiance than like a 
Tcalky of that wilderness; all were melted together into a 
soft delicious blue, as voluptuous as the sky of Naples or 
the transparent sea that washes the sunny cMs of CaprL 
On the left the sky was still of an inky blackness; but two 
concentric rambows stood in bright relief against it, 
while far in front the sagged clouds still stieamed hefote 
the wind, and the retreating thunder muttered angrily. 

Through that afternoon and the next morning we were 
passing ^wo the banks of the stream, called ‘^Boiling 
Spiing Creek/^ from the boiling spring whose waters 
flow into it When we stopped at noon, we were within 
sU or eight miles of the Pueblo. Setting out again, we 
found by the fresh tracks chat a horseman had just been 
ont to reconnoitit us; he had circled half round the camp, 
and then galloped back at full speed for the Pueblo. 
What made him so shy of os we could not conceive. 
After an hour’s ride wc reached the edge of a hill, from 
which a welcome sight greeted ns. The Arkansas ran 
along the vallej^ below, among woods and groves, and 
closely nestled in the midst of wide corn-fields and green 
meadows, where cattle were grazing, rose the low mud 
walls of the Pueblo. 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Vueih mi Fort 

W E APPROACHED thc |ate of the Pueblo. It was a 
wretched species or fort, of most primitive ctm- 
strocdon, oeiiig nothii^ more than a large 
square enclosure, surrounded by a wall of mud, miserably 
cracked and dilapidated. The slender pickets that sur- 
mounted it were naif broken down, and the gate dangled 
on its wooden hinges so loosely that to om or shut it 
seemed likely to Mg it down altogether. Two or three 
squalid Modcans, with their broad hats, and their vile faces 
overgrown with hair, were lounging about the bank of the 
river in front of it They disappeared as they saw us ap- 
proach; and as we rode up to the gate, a light active litue 
figure came out to meet us. It was out old friend Richard. 
He had come from Fort Laramie on a trading eitpedidon 
to Taos; but finding when he reached the Pueblo that the 
war would prevent tus going farther, he was quietly wait- 
ing till the conquest of the country should mw him to 
proceed He seemed to inbound to do the honors of the 
place. Shaking us warmly by the hand, he led the way 
mto the area. 

Here we saw his large Santa Fi wagons standing to- 
gether. A few squaws and Spanish women, and a few 
Mencs^, as mean and mserable as the place itself, were 
lazily sauntering dsoUt Richard conducted us to dK 
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imronent of the Pueblo^ 1 small mud room, vecy meaidiy 
nnishd, coosidemg the material, and gandshed nith 1 
cmciiix, a looldng^Iass, a pictuie of Virgin, and t 
rusty horse-pistol. There were no chairs, but instead of 
them a number of chests and boxes ranged about the 
loont There was aoorher room beyond, less sumptuously 
decorated, and here three or four Spanish girls, one of 
them very pretty, were baking cakes at a fireplace 
in the comeri They brought out a poncho, which they 
^ead upon the door by way of tablecloth. A supptf , 
which seemed to us luxurious, was soon laid out upon it, 
and folded buffab-robes were placed around it to receive 
du guests. Two or three Americans besides ourselves 
were present We sat down in Turkish fashion, and b^an 
CO ask the news. Richard cold us that, about three w^ 
before, General Kearney's army had left Benfs Fort to 
march against Santa Fe; that when last heard from they 
were approaching the defiles that led to the city. One m 
the American produced a dingy newspaper, containing 
an account of the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma. While we were discussing these matters, the door* 
way was darkened by a tall, shambling fellow, who stood 
vdm Vus hands in hia pockets taking a Icisorely survey of 
.the premises before he entered. He wore brown home* 
spun trousers, much too short for his legs, and a pistol 
and bowie-knife stuck in his belt. His head and one eye 
were enveloped in a huge bandage of linen. Having com- 
pleted bis observations, he came slouching in, and sat 
down on a chest Eight or ten more of the same stamp 
followed, and very aiiai^ug themselves about the 
room, be^ to scare at the compaiy. We were fordbV 
reminded of the Oregon emigrants, though these unwel- 
come visitors bad a certain glitter of the eye, and a com- 
pression of the lips, which discingaished diem from our ‘ 
old acquamtances of the prairie. They began to catechise 
08 at once, inquiring whence we had come, we 
meancto do ne^ and what were our prospects in life. 
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The maa with the bandaged head had met ^ith an un« 
.toward accident a few days before. He was going down 
to the rim to biing water, and was pushing through the 
young wilbws which covered the low ground when he 
came unawares upon a grizzly bear, which, having just 
eaten a buffalo bull, had lain down to sleep off the meal. 
The bear rose on his hind l^i and gave the intruder such 
a blow with his paw that he laid his forehead entirely 
bare, clawed off the front of his scalp, and tiarrowly 
miss^ one of his eyes. Fortunately he was not in a very 
pugnacious mood, being surfeited with his late meal. The 
man's companions, who were cbse behind, labed a shtmt, 
and the bm walked away, crushing down the willows 
in his leisnrely retreat. 

These men belonged to a party of Mormons, who, out 
of a well-grounded fear of the other emigrants, had post- 
poned leaving the settlements until all the rest were 
Os account of rhtf delay, tf?^ did not reach Fort Laraow 
until it was too late to continue their journey to Calir 
fomio. Hearing that there was good land at the bead of 
the Arkansas, they crossed over under the guidance of 
Richard, and were now preparing to spend the winter at 
a spot about half a mile xfom the I\ieblo. 

When we took leave of Richard it was near sunset 
Passii^ out of the gate, we could kx^k down the litde 
valley of the Arkansas; a beautiful scene, and doubly so 
to our eyes, so long accustomed to deserts and mountains. 
Tall woods lined the river, with green meadows on either 
hand; and high bluffs, quietly basking in the sunlight, 
flanked the narrow valley. A Mexican on horseback was 
driving a herd of catde cowards the gate, and our little 
white cent, which the men had pitched under a tree in the 
meadow, made a pleasing feature in the scene. When we' 
reached it, we found dut Richard had sent a Mexican to 
brii^ us an abundant supply of green corn and vegetables, 
and impte us to help our^ves to whatever we wanted 
from the fields around the Pueblo. 
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The inhabitants were in daily apprehension of an in^ 
road from tnore formidable consumers than we. Every 
year, at the time when the com begins to ripcn» the 
Arapahoes, to the number of several thousands, come and 
encamp around the Pueblo. The handful of white men, 
who arc entirely at the mercy of this swarm of barbarians, 
choose to make a merit of necessity^ they come forward 
very cordially, sha^ them by the hand, and tell them 
that the harvest is entirely at their d&posaL The Arapa- 
hoes take them at their word, help themselves most liber- 
ally, and usually turn their horses into the com-tields 
afterwards. They have the foresight, however, to leave 
enough of the crops untouched to serve as an inducement 
for planting the fields ^ain for their benefit in the next 
spring. 

Tlw human race in this part of the world is separated 
into three divisions, arranged in the order of their merits: 
white men, Indians, and Mexicans; to the latter of whom 
the honorable title of “whites” is by no mcam conceded. 

In spite of the vi'arm sunset of that evening the next 
morning was a dreary and cheerless one. It rained 
steadily, clouds resting upon the very tree-tops. We 
crossed the rivet to visit the Mormon scttlemenr. As we 
passed through the water, several tiappen on horseback 
entered it from the other side. Their buckskin frocks were 
soaked through by the rain, and clung fast to their limbs 
with a most clammy and uncomfortable look. The water 
was trickling down theif faces, and dropping from the 
ends of their rifles and from the traps which each carried 
at the pommel of his saddle. Horses and all, they had a 
disconsolate and woe-begone appearance, which we could 
not help laughing at, forgetting how often we ourselves 
had been in a similar plight. 

After half an hour’s riding, we saw the white wagons 
of the Mormons drawn up among the trees. Axes were 
sounding, trees falling, and log-huts rising along tbe.edge 
of the woods and upon the adjoining meadow. Aa we 
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came up, the Mormons left their worh, seated themselves 
on the dmbei around us, and began earnestly to discuss 
points of theology, complaia of the iJl-usage mcy had re- 
ceived from the '‘Gentiles,'’ and sound a lamentation over 
the loss of thcii great temple of Nauvoo. After remaining 
vrith them an hour we rode back to our camp, happy that 
the settlements had been delivered from the presence of 
such blind and desperate fanatics. 

On the foilowing morning we left the Pueblo fox Bent’s 
Fort The conduct of Raymond had lately been less satis- 
factory than before, and we had dischar^ him as soon 
as we arrived at the former place, so that the party, our- 
sdves included, was now reduced to four, There was 
some uncertainty as to our future course. The mil be- 
tween Bent's Fort and the settlements, a distance com- 
puted at six hundred miles, was at this time in a dangerous 
state; for since the passage of General Kearney’s army, 
great numbers of h^le Indians, chiefly Pawnees and 
Camanches, had gathered about some parts of it. They be- 
came soon after so numerous and aucbcious that scarcely 
a single party, however large, passed between the fort and 
the frontier without some token of their hostility. The 
newspapers of the rime sufficiently display this state of 
things. Many men were killed, and great numbers of horses 
and mules carried offi Not long since I met with a young 
man, who, during the aunmm, came from Santa fi to 
Bent’s Fort, where he found a party of seventy men, who 
thought themselves too weak to go down to the settle* 
ments alone, and were waiting there for a reinforcement 
Though this excessive timidity proves the ignorance of 
the men, it may also evirree the stare of alaxm which pre- 
vailed in the country. When we were there in the month 
of August, the danger had not become so great. There 
was nothing very attractive in the neighborhood. We 
supposed, moieofver, that we might wait there half the 
winter widwnt finding any party to go down with us; 
for Si^lette and the others whiM wc had relied upon 
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had, as Richard told us, already lef( Bent’s Fort Thus hr 
on onr journey Forame had kmdly befriended us. We re- 
solved tj^ecefoR to take advantage of her giadoos mood, 
and tjustii^ for a continuance of her favors, to set out 
vrith Henry and Deslauricrs, and run the gaoticr of the 
Indians in the best way we could. 

Bent’s Fort stands on the river, about seventy-five 
miles below the Pueblo. At noon of the third day we 
arrived within thre^ or four miles of it; pitched our tent 
under a tree, hung our looking-glasses against its trunk, 
and having made our primitive toilet, i^e towards the 
fort. We soon came in sight of it, for it is visible from a 
considerable distance, standing with its high clay walls 
in the midst of the scorching plains. It seemed as if a 
swarm of locusts had invaded the country. The grass for 
miles around was cropped close by the horses of General 
Kearney’s soldieiy. when wc came to the fort, we found 
that not only had the horses eaten up the grass, but their 
owners had made way with the stores of the little trading 
post; so that we had great difficulty in procuring the fe^ 
articles which we required for our homeward journey. 
The amiy gone, xix life and bustle passed away, and 
the fort was a sc^ of dull and la^ tranquillity. A few 
invalid officers and soldiers auntered about the area, 
.whkh was oppressively hot; for the glaring son was re- 
flected down upon it from the high white walls around. 
The proprietois were absent, and we were received by 
Mr. Holt, who had been left in charge of the fort. He 
invited us to dinner, where, to our admiration, we found 
a table laid with a white doth, with castors in the middle, 
and chain placed around it This unwonted repast con- 
duded, we rode back to our camp. 

Here, as we lay smoking round the fire after supper, 
we saw through the dusk three men a|^)roachiiu fruni 
the direction of the fort, Th^ rode up and seated them- 
^es near us on the ground. .The foremost was a tall, 
weil-fonned man^ with ii face and manner such as'iaspire 
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Mnfidcnce it once. He wore a broad hat of fdt, slouch- 
iz^ and tatteredf and the rest of his attire comisied of a 
frock and leggins of buckskin, rubbed whh the ydbw 
clay found among the mountains. At the heel of one of 
his moccasons was buckled a huge iron spur, with a towel 
five or six inches in diameter. His horse, which stood 
quietly looking over his head, had a rude Mexican saddle, 
covered with a shaggy bear-skin, and luimshed with a 
pair of wooden stirrups of preposterous size. The next 
man was a sprightly, active lime fellow, about five feet 
ind a quarter high, but vciy strong and compact. Hu 
face was swarthy as a Mexican's, and covered wi^ 1 close, 
curly, black beard. An old, greasy, calico handkerchief 
was tied ronnd his head, and ^ close buckskin dress was 
blackened and polished by grease and hard service. The 
last who came up was a Wge, strong man, dressed in the 
coarse homespun of the frontiers, who dragged his long 
limbs over the ground as if he were too lazy for the efiort 
He had a sleepy gray eye, a retreating chin, an open 
mouth, and a protruding upper lip, which gave him an 
air of exquisite indolence ai^ helplessness. He was anned 
with an old United States ya^, which redoubtable 
weapon, though he could never hit his mark with it, he 
was accustomed to cherish as the very sovereign of fire- 
arms, 

The first two men belonged to a party who had just 
come from California, with a large band of homes, which 
they bad sold at Bent's Fort. Munroe, the taller of the 
two, was from Iowa. He was an excellent fellow, open, 
warm-hearted, and inteUjgent Jim Gurney, the short 
man, was a Boston sailor, who had come in a trading 
vessel to California, and taken the fancy to return across 
the continent The journey had already made him an 
expert '"mountain-man," and he presented the extraordi- 
nary phenomenon of a sailor who understood how to 
manage a horse. The third of our viritois, named Ellis, 
was a Missourian, who had come out with a party of 
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On^on emigrants, bot having got as far as Btidger'a Fon, 
he lud falkn bome^kk, or, as Jim averred, love-skk. He 
dioQght proper therefore to join the California men, and 
iccum h^eward in their company. 

They now requested that mey might unite wkh our 
party, and make the joum^ to the settlements in com- 
pany with us, We re^y assented, for we liked the ap- 
pearance of the first two men, and were very glad to gain 
so efiicient a reinforcement We told them to meet us on 
the next evening at a spot on the river-side, about six 
miles below the fort Having smoked a pipe together, 
onr new allies left us, and we^lay ^vn to sleep. 



CHAPTER nn 


Tb The Volunteer 

T he NEXT moinii^, having ditectedDeslauiimton- 
pair with his can TO the place of meeting, we came 
again to the fon to malce some ainngements for tk 
jouney. After completing these we sat down under a sort 
of porch, to smoke with some Shienne Indians whom we 
found there. In a few minutes we saw an entaudinaiy 
little ^pire approach us in a military dress. He had a 
small, round countenance, garnished about the eyes with 
the kind of wtioldes commonly known as crow’s feet, 
and suimounted by an abundant crop of ted curls, with a 
little cap testing on the top of them, Altc^ether, he had 
the look of a man mote conversant with mint-juleps and 
<mter suppers than with the hardships of prairie-service. 
He came up to us and entreated that we would take him 
home to the settlements, saying that unless he went with 
ns he should have to stay ail winter at the fort We liked 
our petitioner’s appearance so little that we excused oui’ 
selves from complying with his request. At this he begged 
us so hard to take pity on him, loom so disconsolate, and 
(old so lamentable a story, that at last we consented, 
though not without many mi^mgs. 

He rugged AnglO'Saxon of our new recruit’s real 
nunc {iioved utterly unmanageable on the lips of our 
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Fnoch attendams; and Henry CbanQon, after mow 
abortiTe attempts to prononnce h, one day coolly chris- 
tened him T^e Rouge, in honor of his reo curiSb He had 
at different rimes been clerk of a Mississippi steamboat; 
and agent in a trading establishment at Nauvoo, besides 
filling various other capacities, in all of which he had 
seen moch more of ‘life'’ than was good for hiia In the 
spring, thinkipg that a summer's campaign would be an 
fi^re^le recreation, he had joined a company of Sc. 
Lemis volunteeis. 

There were three of /bs," said Rouge, ^bne and 
fiill Stephens and John Hopkins. We thought we would 
just go out with the army, and when we had coiMjnered 
the country, we would get discharged and take our pay, 
yoQ knew, and go down to Mexico. They say there ’s 
plenty of ^ii going on there. Then we could ^ beck to 
New Orleans by way of Vcia Cruz.” 

But TSte Rouge, like many a stouter volunteer, had 
reckoned without ^ host. F^hting Mexicans was a less 
amusing occupation than he l^d supposed, and his pleas- 
ure trip was disagreeably intercupted by brain rever, 
which attacked him when about halfway to Bent’s Fort 
He jolted al9ng thirough the rest of the journey in a 
baggage-wagon. When thty came to the fort he was 
taken out and left there, with the rest of the sick. Bent’s 
Fort does not supply the best accommodations for an in- 
vaUd. Rougea sick-chamber was a little mud room, 
where he and a companion, attacked by the same disease, 
were laid together, with nothing but a buffalo-robe be- 
tween them and the ground. The assistant-surgeon’s dep- 
uty visked them once a diy and them each a 

huge dose of calomel, the only medicine, acrording to 
his surviving victim, with which he was acquainted. 

Tfitc Rouge woke one morning, and turning to his 
companion, saw his eyes fixed upon the bfcams above with 
the glassy stare of a dead man. At this the unfortunate 
volunteer lost his senses outright In spite of the doctor, 
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tiowerer, be eventnallv recovered, thou^ betveen the 
bcsin fever and the calomel, his mind, ongnuUy none of 
the strongest, was so much shaken that it had not quite 
recovered its balance when we came to the fon. In spite 
of the poor fellow's tragic sror^, there was something so 
ludicrous in his appearance, and the whimsical contrast 
between his military dress and his most unmilitary de* 
meaner, that we codd not help smiling at them. We asked 
him if he had a gun. He said they had taken it from him 
during his illness, and he hid tioe seen it since; but “per- 
haps, "he observed, looking at me with a beseeching air, 
^*you will lend me one of your big pistols if we shofuld 
meet with any Indians." 1 next inquired if he had a boise; 
he declared he had a magniftcent one, and at Shaw's re- 
quest, a Mexican led him in for inspection. He exhibited 
^ outlbe of a good horse, but his eyes were sunk in the 
sockets, and every one of his ribs could be counted. 
There were certain marks too about his shoulders, which 
could be accounted for by the circumstaiice that, during 
T^te Rouge's illness, his companions had seized upon the 
insulted d^rger, and harnessed him to 1 cannon along 
with the draft horses. To Tttt Rouge's astonishment we 
recommended him by all means to exchange the horse, if 
be could, for a mule. Fortunately the people at the fort 
were so anxious to get rid of him that they were willing 
to make some sacrifice to effect the obje^ and be suc- 
ceeded in gettiiig a tolerable mule in exdange for the 
brokeiHlown steed. 

A man soon appeared at the gate, leading in the mule 
by a cord, which he placed in the hands of T6te Rouge, 
who, being somewhat afraid of his new acquisition, trira 
various flaneries and blandishments to induce her to come 
forward. The mule, knowing that she was expected to 
advance, stopped short in conseuuence, and stood fast as 
a rock, looking straight forwara with immovable com- 
posure. Being sdmulaced by a blow from behind, she 
oonsem^ to move, and w^ed nearly to the other side 
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of the fort before she stopped agaia Hearing the by- 
standers Uught Rouge pinckra up spirit and tugged 
hard at the ro^ The mule jerked backward, spun her- 
self round, and made a dash for the gate. Rouge, 
who clung nuuifuUy to the rope, went whisking through 
the air for a few rods, when he iet go and stood with his 
mouth open, staring after the mule, which galloped away 
over the prairie She was soon caught and brought back 
by a Mexican, who mounted a horse and went in purmic 
or her with his lasso. 

Having thus displayed his capacities for prairie travel- 
ling, T^te Rouge proceeded to supply himself with pro- 
vifflons for the journey, md with this view applied to a 
quarteimaster's assistant yAva was in the fort This official 
had a face as sour as vinegar, being in a state of chronic 
indignation because he been left behind the army. 
He was as aioioos as the rest to get tid of Rou^. 
So, producing a rusty key, he opened a low door which 
Jed to a half subterranean apaitment, into which the two 
disappeared together. After some time th^ came out 
again, T^te Rouge greatly embarrassed by a multiplicity 
of paper parcels containing the dilferem arddes of his 
ftm days' radons, They were consigned to the care of 
DesLsuriers, who a^nt ^t time passim hy with the cart 
on his way the appointed place of meedng with 
Munroe and his companions. 

We next urged T^te Rouge to provide himself, if he 
could, with a gum He accordingly made earnest appeals 
to the chanty of various persons in the fort, but tomy 
without success,— a circumstance which did not greatly 
disturb us, since in the event of a skirmish, he would be 
more apt to do mischief to hiinseif or his friends than 
to the enemy. When all these airangements were com- 
pleted, we saddled our hones, and were preparing to 
leave the fort, when lookup round we discovered that 
our new associate was in fresh trouble: A man was hold- 
up the mule for him in the middle of the foit, wliile he 
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tried to pot the saddle on her back, but she kept stepping 
sideways and moving round and round in a circle un^ 
he was almost in despair. It required some assistance be- 
fore all his dMicuIties could be overcome. At length he 
clambered into the black war-saddle on which he was to 
have carried terror into the lanb of the Mexicans. 

“Get up,” said T^te Rouge; “come now, go along, will 
you?” 

The mule walked deliberately forward out of the gate. 
Her recent conduct had mspirtd him t^dth so much awe 
that he never dared to touch her with his whip. We 
trotted forward towards the place of meeting; but be- 
fore we had gone far, we saw that Tetc Rougc‘s mule, 
who perfectly understood her rider, had stopped and was 
quietly grazing, m spite of his protestations, at some dis- 
tance behind. So getting behind him, we drove him and 
the contumacious mule before us, until we could see 
through the twilight the gleaming of a distant fire. Mun- 
roe, Jim, and Ellis were l)nng around it; their saddles, 
packs, and weapons were scattered about; and their hoiws 
picketed near them. Dealauriers was there coo with our 
little cart Another fire was soon blazing. We invited our 
new allies to take a cup of coffee with us. When both 
the others had gone over to their side of the camp, Jim 
Gurney still stood by the blaze, puffing hard at his little 
black pipe, as short and weatherbeaten as himself. 

“Well,” he said, “here are eight of us; we 'll call it six 
—for them two boobies, Ellis over yonder, and that new 
man of yours, won’t count for anything. We ’ll get 
through well enough, never fear for th^ unless the 
Camaoches happen to get fou! of us.” 



CHAPTER xxnr 


Mm Mams 


W E BEGtiT OUT joiinuy for the setflemeots on die 
twenty-seventh of August, ssd certainly t nwie 
lagamoffin cavabde never was seen on the 
banks of the Upper Arkansas. Of the large and fine horses 
with which we had left the frontier in the sprii^, not one 
remained: we had supplied their nlace with die rough 
breed of the pnuiie, as wdy as mules and almost as ogty; 
we had also with us a number of tb latter detestable ani- 


makln^teoftheirsttengthand hardihood, several of the 
band were already worn down by hard service and hard 


fare, and asnbne of thetn was shod, they were fast becom- 
ing footsore. Every horse and mule had a cord of twisted 
bidl-hide coiled about his neck, which by no means added 
to the beauty of his appearance. Our saddles and all out 
equipments were worn and battered, and our weapons 
hd become doll and rusty, the diess of die riders cor- 
responded with the dilapidated funitutc of out horses, 
and of the whole party none made a more disreputable 
appearance than my friend and L Shaw had for an upper 

E an old red flannel shirt, flying open in front, and 
round Imn like a frock; wh^e 1, in absence of 


other dothing, was attired in a dnu-wom suit of buck- 
ddn. ' ' 
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Thus, happy and careless as so many beggars, we crept 
skmYy iiom day m day along the monotonous banks of 
the Arkansas. T^c Rouge gave constant trouble, for be 
could never catch his mule, saddle her, or indeed do any- 
thing else without assistance. Every he had some new 
ailment, real or imaginary, to complam of. At one mo- 
ment he would be woc-b^one and disconsolate, and at 
the next he would be visited with a violent flow of 
spirits, CO which he could only give vent by incessant 
laughing, whistling, and celling stories. When other re^ 
sources failed, we used to amuse ourselves by tormenring 
him; a fair compensaticn for the trouble he cost us. T^te 
Rouge rather enjoyed being laughed at, for he was atl odd 
compound of weakness, eccentricity, and good-nature. 
He made a figure worthy of a pamter as he paced alona 
before us, perched on the back of his mule, and enveJ^- 
oped in a huge buffalo-robe coat, which some charitable 
person had given him at the fort. This extraordinary 
ment^ which would have contained two men of hk size, 
he chose, for some reason best known to himself, to wear 
inside out, and he never took it off, even in the hottest 
weather. It was fluttering all over with seams and tatters, 
and the hide was so oM and rotten that it broke out 
every day in a new place. Just at the top of it a large pile 
of rw curls was visible, with his little cap set jauntily 
upon one side, to give him a military air. His seat in tat 
saddle was no less remarkable than his person and equip- 
ment He pressed one leg close against his mule’s side, 
and thrust the other out an angle of forty-five degrees. 
His trousers were decorated wiffi a military red stripe, of 
which he was extremely vain; but brii^ much too short, 
the whole length of his boots was usually visible below 
them. His bla&et, loosely rolled up into a large bundle, 
dangled at the back of his saddle, where be car^ it tied 
with a string. Four or five times a day it would fall to the 
^und Every few minutes he would drop his pipe, his 
&ufc,*bis flint end steel, or a piece of tobacco, and 
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sctambk down to pick them np. In doing this he would 
contrive to get in everybody’s way; and as most of the 
par^ were by no means remarl^k for a fastidioiu 
choice of lan^ge, a storm of anathemas would be 
showered upon hinif half in earnest and half in )C5t» until 
TBte Rouge would declare that there was no comfort in 
life, and that he never saw such fellows before. 


Oi^ a day or two after leaving Bent’s Fort, Hci^ 
Cbacilloit rode forward to hunt, and took Ellis along with 
him. After they had been some time absent we saw them 
coming down the hill, driving three dragoon-horses, 
which bad escaped from their owners on the march, or 
perhaps had given out and been abandoned. One of them 
was in tolerable condition, but the others were much 
emaciated and severely^ bitten by the wolves. Reduced as 
they were, we carried two of them to the settlements, 
ana Henry exchanged the third with the Aiapahoes for 
an excellent mule. 

On the day after, when we had stopped to rest at noon, 
a long train of Santa Fd wagons came up and trailed 
slowly past us in their picturesque procession. They be- 
longed ro a trader named Magofiin, whose brother, \nth 
a number of other men, came and sat down with us on 
the grass. The news thty brought was not of* the most 
pleasing complexion. According to their accounts, the 
trail buow was in a very dangerous state. They bad re- 
peatedly detected Indians prowling at night around their 
camps; and the hige party which had left Bent’s Fort a 
few weeks before us Ind been attacked, and a man named 
Swan, from Massachusetts, had been killed. His com- 
paniocis had buried the body; but when Abigo/fin found 
his grave, which was near a place called “The Caches,” 
the Indians had dug up and scalped him, and the wolvra 
had sbockinglv mangled bis remains. As an offset to this 
intelligence, tney gave us the welcome information that 
the buffalo were numerous at a few dm’ journey below. 

On the next afternoon, as moved along the bank of 
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the river, ve saw the white tops of wagons on the ho- 
rizon. It Was some hours before we met them, when they 
proved to be i tnua of dum^ oz-wsgons, quite different 
from the rakish vehicles 01 the Santa Fi leaders, and 
loaded with govemmenf stores for the troops. TK^ all 
stopped, and the drivers gathered aroutul us in a crowd. 
Alany of them were mere boys, fresh from the plough. 
In respect to the state of the trail, they confirmed all 
that the Santa men had told us. In passing between the 
Pawnee Fork and the Qches, their sentinels had fired 
every night at real or imaginary Indians, They said also 
that Ewing, a young Kentuckian in the party that had 
gone down before us, had shot an Indian who was prowi- 
mg at evening about the camp. Some of them advised us 
to cum back, and others to hasten forward as fast as we 
could} but they all seemed in such a state of feverish 
anxiety and so Ihtle capable of cool judgment, that we 
attached slight weight to what they said. They next gave 
os a more defioice piece of intelligence: a kr^ village of 
Arapahocs was encan^d on the nver below. They repre- 
sented them to be friendly; but some distinction was to 
be made between a party of thirty men, travelling with 
oxen, which are of no value in an Indian's eyes, and a 
mere handful like ourselves, with a temptmg band of 
moles and hoi«s. 

Early in the afternoon of the next day, looking along 
the horizon before us, we saw that at one point it was 
faindy marked with pie indenrations, like the teeth of a 
saw. The distant lodges of the Araphoes, rising between 
us and the sky, caused this singular appearance. Ic wanted 
still two Or three hours cf sunset when we came opposite 
their camp. There were full two hundred lodges standing 
in the midst of a grassy meadow at some distance beyond 
the river, while tor a mile around on both banks of the 
Arkansas were scattered some fifteen hundred horses and 
mules^ grazine t<%5d)er in bands, or wandering singly 
about the prairie, llie whole were visible at once, fox rlie 
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list expense 'was unbroken by and there was not t 
a« or a bush to inteicrat the view. 

Here and there walked an Indian, engaged in watching 
the horses. No sooner did we see them than T^te Rooge 
begged Deslanziers to stop the cart and hand him his mi^ 
ta^ jacket, which was stowed awav there. In this he in- 
vested himself, having for once kid the old buffalo-robe 
asidcr assumed a mar^ posture in the saddle, set his cap 
over his left eye with an air of defiance, and earnestly 
entreated that somebody would lend him a gun or a pistol 
only for half an hour. Being called upon to explain these 
proceedings, T£te Rouge observed, that he knew from 
experience what effect the presence of a military man 
in his uniform always has upon the mind of an Indian, 
and he thought the Arapahoes ought to know that there 
was a soldier in the party. 

Meeting Arapahoes here on the Arkansas was a veiv 
different thing tiom meeting the same Indians among their 
nafdve mountainSb There was another circumstance in our 


favor, General Kearney had seen them a few weeks be- 
fore, as he came up the river with his army, and, renewing 
his threats of the previous year, he told them that if they 
ever again touched the hair of a white man’s head he 
would exterminate their natkm. This placed them for 
the time in an admirable frame of mind, and the effect of 


his menaces had not ytt disappeared. I wished to see the* 
village and its inhabitants. We thought it also our best 
poli^ to visit them openly, as if unsnspknons of any 
Dosdfe design; aud Shaw and I, 'whh Henry Chadllon, 
prepared to cross the river. The rest of the party mean- 
wkM iiMved foiwartf as fksr as chey coidd^ Id 


as far as possible from our suspeious neighbors before 
night came on. 

The Arkansas at this point, end for several hundred 
miles below, is nothing but a broad sand-bed, over which 
glide a few scanty threads of water, now and thfn ex^ 
ponding into wide shallowa. At several places, during the 
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autumn, the water sinks into the sand and disippean 
altogether, At this season, were it not for the numerous 
quiduands, the river might be forded almost anywhere 
without difficulty, though its channel is often a quarter of 
a mile wide. Our bor^ jumped down the bank, and 
wading through the water, or gallopii^ freely over the 
hard sand-beds, soon reached tl^ other side. Here, as we 
were pushing through the tall grass, we saw several In- 
dians not far off; one of them waited until we came up, 
and stood for some moments in perfect silence before usy 
looking at us askance with his little snrire-bTcc eyes. Henry 
expbined by signs what we wanted, and the Indian, 
gathering hjs buffalo-robe about his shoulders, led the 
way towards the village without speaking a word. 

The language of tiu Arapahocs is so difficult, and io 
pronunciation so harsh and guttural, that no white man, 
it is said, has ever been able to master it Even Maxwell, 
the trader who has been most among them, is compelled 
n> resort to the curious sign-language common to most 
of the prairie tribes. With this sign-language Henry Qia- 
dllon was perfectly acquainted. 

Approaching Che village, we found the ground strewn 
with piles of waste bumilo-mcac in incredible quantities. 
The lockes were pitched in a circle. They resembled those 
of the Daheotah in everything but cleanliness. Passing 
between two of them, we entered the great circular area 
of the camp, and insoady hundreds of Indiana, men, 
women, and children, came flocking out of their habita- 
tions to look at US; at the same time, the dogs all around 
the village set np a discordant baying, Our Indian guide 
walked towards the bdge of the chief. Here we dis- 
mounted; and loosening the traO-ropes from our hones’ 
necks, held them fast as we sac down before the entrance, 
with our rifles laid across our laps. The chief came out and 
shook us by the hand. He was a mean-looking fellow, 
very tall, tffin-visaged, and siney^, like the rest of the 
nation,’ and with scarcely a vestige of clothing. We had 
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oot been seated a moment before a mnldtnde of lodiana 
came crowding around us from every part of the village, 
aiu) we were shut in by a dense wall of savage faces. Some 
of our visitors crouched around us cm the ground; others 
sat behind them; others, stooping, looked over their heads; 
while many more stood behind, peering over each other’s 
shoulders, to get a view of us. 1 looked in vain amoi^ this 
throng of faces to discover one manly or generous evpresr 
Sion; all were wolfish, sinister, and malvnant, and their 
complexions, as well as their features, unuke those of the 
Daheotahs, were exceedingly bad. The chief, who sat 
close to the entrance, Called to a squaw within the lodge, 
who soon came out and placed a wooden bowl of meat 
before us. To our surprise, however, no pipe was offered. 
Having tasted of the meat as a matter of fqrm, 1 began to 
open a bundle of presents,— tobacco, knives, vermilion, 
and other articles which I had brougltt with me. At dns 
there was a grin on every countenance in the rapacious 
crowd; cheir eyes began to glitter, and long thin arms 
were eagerly stretched towards u$ on ail to receive 
thegifes. 

Arapahocs set great value upon their shields, which 
they transmit ouefulty from father to son. I wi^ed to 
get out of them; and displaying a large piece of scarlet 
cloth, together with some tobacco and a knife, I offered 
them to any one who would bring me what I wanted. After 
some delay a tolerable shield was produced. They were 
very anxious to know what we meant to do with k, and 
Henry told them that we were going to fight their 
enemies, the Pawnees. This instantly produced a visible 
impression in our favor, which was increased by the difr* 
tributiou of the presents. Among these was a large paper 
of awls, a gift appropriate to the women; and as we were 
anxious to see the beauties eff the Araphoe village, Henry 
requested that they might be caOed to receive them. A 
warrior gave a shout, as if he were calhi^ a pek of dogs 
together. The squaws, young and old, hags of eighty and 
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giib of sixteen, came nmning with screams and laughter 
ont of the lodges; and as the men gave way for them, 
they gathered roond os and stretched out thdr arms, 
grinning with delight, their native ogiiness considerably 
enhanc^ by the excitement of the moment 

Mounting our horses, which during the whole inter- 
view we had held cIok to ns, we prepared to leave the 
Arapahoes. The crowd fell back on each side, and stood 
lookmg OIL When we were half across the camp an idea 
occurred to us. The Pawnees were probably in the neigh- 
borhood of the Caches; we might tell the Arapahoes of 
this, and instigate them to send down a war-pany and cm 
them off, wMle we ourselves could remain behind for a 
while and hunt the buffalo. At first thought, this plan of 
setting our enemies to destroy one another seemed to us 
a master-piece of policy; but we immediately recollected 
that should we meet Arapahoe warriors on the river 
below, they might prove quite as dangerous as the Paw- 
nees themselves. So rejecdiig our plan as soon as it pre- 
sented itself, we pised out of the village on the farmer 
side. We urged our horses rapidly through the tall grass, 
which rose to their necks. Several Indians were wtdking 
through it at a distance, their heads just visible above its 
weaving surface. It bore a kind of seed, as sweet and nutri- 
tious as oats; and our hungry horses, in spite of whip and 
rein, conld not resist the temptation of snatching at this 
unwonted luxury as we passed along. When about a mile 
from the village, 1 turned and looked back over the undu- 
lating ocean of grass. The sun was just set; the western 
sky was all in a glow, and sharply defined against it, on 
the extreme verge of the plain, stood the clustered lodges 
of dK Anpahoe camp. 

Reaching the bank of the river, we followed it for some 
distance farther, until we discerned through the twilight 
the white covering of our little cart on the opposite bank. 
When we reached it we found a considerable number of 
Indians there before os. Four or five of them were seated 
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in ft row upon the ground, looldi^ like so hftl^ 
starved vnltiircs. Tfite Rouge, m his onifonn, aws holding 
ft close colloquy with another by the side of the cart Find- 
ing bis signs and gesdculadonof no avail, he tried to make 
the Indi^ understand him by repeatii^ English words 
very loudly and dkinedy again and again. The Indian sat 
wiw his eye fixed steadily upon him, and in spice of the 
rigid immobility of his features, it was clear at a glance 
that he perfectly understood and despised his nulitary 
companion. The exhibition was more annising than politic, 
and T^te Rouge was directed to finish what he had to 
say as soon as possible. Thus rebuked, he crept under the 
cart and sat down there; Henry Chatillon stooped to look 
athimin hisredrement, and remarked in his quiet manner 
that an Indian would ^ ten such men and kugh all the, 
tune. 

One by one our visitors arose and stalked away« Ad 
the darki^ thickened we were saluted by dismal soundsL 
The wolves are incredibly numetous in this part of the 
country, and the offal around the Arapahoe camp had 
drawn such multitudes of them together that several hun- 
dreds were howling in concert in our immedifttc neigh- 
borhood. There was an island in the river, or rather an 
oasis in the midst of the sands, at about the distance of a 
gun-shot, and here they seemed to be gathered in the 
greatest numbers. A horrible discord of low mournful 
wailings, mingled with ferocious howls, arose from it 
incessantly for several hours after sunset. We could dis- 
rinedy see the wolves running about the prairie within a 
few rods of our fire, or bounding over the sand-beds of 
dot iYm aid ihstreigh tSe wxw, Tbcit was not 

the slightest dmger from them, for they are the greatest 
cowards on the prairie. 

In respect to &e human wolves in our neighborhood, 
we felt much less at our ease. That night each man spread 
hfi buffalo-robe upon the ground his loa^pd rifle 
kid at his side or clasped in his arms. Our horses were 
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pibkcted 50 close antmd us tbet one of di«m repeatedW 
stepped ofvcr me as 1 1£^. We were not in the habit of 
pbciog t guard, but every man was anxious and watcb- 
nil: there was Hctle sound sleeping in camp, and some 
one of the paiy was on his feet during the greater part 
of the night. For myself, I lay alternately wakii^ and 
dozing until midnight Tete Rouge was reposing close to 
the river-bank, and about this time, when half asleep and 
half awake, I was conscious that he shifted his position 
and crept on all-fours under the cart Soon aft^ I fell 
into a sound sleep, from which I was roused by a hand 
shaking me by the shoulder. Looking up, I saw Tke 
Rouge stooping over me with a pale face and dilated 
eyes. 

"What's the matter?” said L 

T&te Rouge declared that as he on the river-bank, 
something caught his eye which excited his suspicions. 
So creeping under the cart for safety's sake, he sat there 
and watch^ when he saw two Indians, wrapped in white 
robes, creep up the bank, seize upon two ho^ and lead 
them oS, He looked so frightened and told his story in 
such a disconnecCed manner that I did not believe him, 
and was unwilling to alarm the party. Still, it might be 
croe, end in that case the oiatcer required instant atten- 
tioD. So, directing T^te Rouge to show me which way 
the Indians hod gone, I took my rifle, in obedience to a 
tiioughtless impulse, and left the camp. 1 followed the 
live^ank for two or three hundred yards, listening and 
looking anxiously on every side. In the dark praine on 
the right I could discern nothir^ to excite alarm; and in 
the dusky bed of the river, a wolf was bounding along 
in a manner which no Indiro could imitate. [ leto^ to 
the camp^ and when within sight of it, saw that the whole 
party was aroused Shaw called out to me that he bod 
counted the horses,' and that ever^ one of them was in 
his place, Tete Rouge, being ezammed as to what he ^ 
seen, only repeated his former story with many assevera- 
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tkms, and insisted that two horses were certainly carried 
off. At this Jim Gomey declared chat he was crazy; T£ce 
Rouge indignantly denied the cliorge, on which Jim 
appealed to os. As we declined to give om judgment on 
so delicate a matter, the dilute grew hot between T£te 
Rouge and his accuser, until he was directed to go to bed 
and not alarm the comp ^ain if besaw the whole Arapahoe 
village coming. 
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The Chase 

T he oountst befote us ms now thnosed with buf- 
falo, and a sketch of the maonet of hunting them 
will not be out of place. Then an two methods 
commonly practised, “running” and “approadung." The 
chase on horseback, which goes by the name of “running,” 
is the more violent and daslung mwe of the two, that is to 
say, when the buffalo an in one of tbeir wild moods; for 
odierwiae it is tame enough. A practised and skilful hunter, 
well mounted, will sometimes lull five or sa cows in a sin- 
gle chase, loading his gun again and again as his horse rushes 
through the tumult IIT ittackiif a small band of buffalo, 
or in separating a single animal from the herd and assail- 
ing it apart from the rest then is Its eadtemat and less 
d^er. In fact, the animals are at times so stupid and 
kdurgic that there is little sport in killing them. With i 
bold and well-tnined horse the hunter may ride so close 
to the bufbk) that ss they gallop side by ade he ina^ 
touch him with his hand; nor is dm much dai^ in this 
s long as the buffalo's strength and breath continue un- 
abated; but when be becomes tired and can no longer run 
widi ease, when his tongue lolls out and the foim flies 
frombisjaws,dieothebuntethadbetterkeepainonie' 
spectfd distiuxx; the distressed brute may turn upon him 
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n any mstant, and especially at the nvomem when he fins 
his gun, The horse then lups aside, and the hunter has 
need of a tenacions seat in the saddle, for if he is thrown 
to the ground there is no hope for him. When he sees 
his attack defeated, the buffalo resumes his flight, but if 
the shot is well directed he soon stops; for a few momenta 
be stands still, then cotters and falls heavily upon the 
prairie. 

The chief difficulty in running buffalo, as it seems to me, 
is that of loading the gun oi pistol at full gallop. Many 
hunters for convenience's sake carry three or four bullets 
in the mouth; the po^vder is poured down the muzzle of 
-the piece, the bullet dropped in after it, the stock struck 
hard imon the pommel of the saddle, and the work is 
done. The danger of this is obviotts. Should the blow on 
the pommel fiui to send the buUec home, or should the 
bullet, in the act of aiming, stm from its place and roll 
towards the muzzle, the gun would probably burst in 
discharging. Many a shattered hand and worse casualties 
besides have been the result of such an aeddent To ob- 
viate k, some hunters make use of a ramrod, usually hung 
by g string from the neck, but this materially increases 
the difficulty of loading. The bows and arrows which 
the Indians use in running buffalo have advantages 
over firearms, and even white men occasionally employ 
them. 

The danger of the chase arises not so much from the 
onset of the wounded animal as from the nature of the 
ground which the hunter must ride over. The prairie docs 
not always jiraenc a smooth, level, and uniform surface; 
voy oftm A h broken widi hills and hollows, intersected 
by ravines, and in the remoter parts studded by the sriff 
wild-sage busha. The most fonnidable obstructions, how- 
ever, are the burrows of wild animals, wolves, badlgeES* 
and particularly piairie-dogs, with whose holes the 
ground for a veiy great extent is frequent^ hoocy- 
oombed. In the blindness of the chase the hunter rushes 
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DTcr It uDconsdcHS of danger, his boise, at foil career, 
thrusts his kg deep into one of the burrows; the bone 
snaps, the rider is hurled forward to the ground and prob- 
ably' killed. Yet accidents in buffalo running happm less 
frequently than one would suppose; in the recklessness of 
the chase, the hunter enje^ all the impunity of a drunken 
man, and may ride in mtlCf over gumes and dedrridcs, 
where, should he attempt to pass in his sober senses, he 
would in&llibLy break his neclc 
The method of ^‘approaching," being practised on foot, 
has many advantages over that of “running"; in the for- 
mer, one neither breaks down his horse nor endangers his 
own life; he must be cool, collected, and watchfol; must, 
understand the bu^alo, observe the features of the coun- 
try and the course of the wind, and be well skilled in using 
the rifle. The buflalo are strange animals; sometinies they 
arc so stupid and infatuated that a man may walk up to 
them in roll sight on the open prairie, and even shoot 
several of their number before the rest think it neces- 


sary to retreat At another moment they will be so shy 
and waiy that in order to approach them the utmost skill, 
expedeocc, and judgment are neces^. Kit Carson, I 
Iwlieve, st^s pr^^minent in ronning buflalo; in ap- 
proaching, no man Inltig can bear away the palm from 
Heniy Qiatillon. 

After T^te Rouffe had alarmed the camp, no further dis- 
turbance occurred during the night The Aiapahoes did 
not attempt mischief, or if they did the wakefulness of 
the party deterred th^ from eflecOng their purpose. The 


neit day was one of activity and excitement for about 
ten o'cl<K:k the man in adv^e shouted the gladdei^ 
cry of buffaiOj buffslof and in the hollow of the praine 
just below us, a bud of bulls was grazing. The tempta- 
tion was irreshtibki and Shaw ana I rode down upon 
them. We were badly mounted on our travelling ho^ 
but by lashing we overtook them, and Shaw, run- 
na^ alongside a bull, shot into him both baQs of 
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his doQble-bairellcd g\m. Lookii^ round as I galloped 
by, I saw the bull in his moml fury rushing again and 
again upon his antagonist, whose horse const^y leaped 
aside, and avoided the onset. My chase was more pro- 
tracted, but at length I ran dose to the bull and killed 
him with my pistol. Cutting off the tails of our victims 
by way of trophy, we rejoined the party in about a quar- 
ter of an hour after we had left it. Again and again that 
morning rang out the same welcome cry of buffalo^ 
buffalo! Every few moments, hi the broad ineadows dong 
the river, we saw bands of bulls, who, raising their shaggy 
beads, would gaze in stupdd amazement at the approacli^g 
hotsemen, and then breaking into a clumsy gallop, file off 
10 a long line across the trail m front, towards tne rising 
prairie on the left. At noon, the plain before us was alive 
with thousands of buffalo,— buJ4 cows, and calves,— 
moving rapidly as we drew near; and far off beyond the 
river the swelling prairie was darkened with them to the 
very hoiizoa. The party was in gayer spirits than ever. 
We stopped for a nooning near a grove of trees by the 
river, 

“Tongues and hump-ribs tomorrow,” said Shaw, look- 
^ ing with contempt at the venison steaks which Deslauriers 
placed before us. Our meal finished, we lay down to 
sleep. A shout from Henry Chatillon aroused us, and we 
saw ham standing on the cart-wheel, stretching his tall fig- 
ure to its full height, while he looked towards the prairie 
beyond the river, Following the direction of his eyes, we 
could clearly distinguish a large, dark object, like the 
black shadow of a cloud, passing rapidly over swell after 
swell of the distant plain; bchii^ it foUowed another of 
similar appearance, though smaller, moving more rapidly, 
and drawing closer and closer to the fi^. It was the 
hunters of me Arapahoe camp chasing a band of buffalo. 
Shaw and 1 caught and saddled our horses, and went 
plunging through sand and water to the farther b^k. We 
were too late. The hunters had already mingled with the 
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herd, and the work of slaughter was nearly over. When 
we reached the ground we found it strewn far and near 
with numberless carcasses, while the remnants of the herd, 
scattered in all directions^ were flying away in terror, and 
the Indians still rushing in pursuit. Many of the hunters, 
however, rernained upon Ae spot, and among the rest 
was our yesterday's acquaintance, the chief of rfic village. 
He had aUghted by the side of a cow, into which he Im 
shot £ve or six arrows, and his squaw, who had followed 
him on horseback to the hunt, was giving him a draught 
of water from a canteen, purchased or plundered from 
some volunteer soldier. Recrossing the river, we overtook 
the party, who were already on meir way. 

We had gone scarcely a mile when we saw an imposing 
spectacle. From the river-bank on the right, away over 
the swelling prairie on the left, and in front as far as the 
eye could reach, was one vast host of buffalo. The out- 
siurts of the herd were within a quarter of a mile. In many 
parts they were crowded so densely together that in the 
instance their rounded backs presented a surface of uni- 
form blackness; but elsewhere they were more scattered, 
and from amid the nlhltitude rose little columns of dust 
where some of them were rolling on the ground. Here 
and there a battle was going forward among the bulls. 
We could distinctly see them rushing against each other, 
and hear the clattering of their horns and their hoarse bel- 
lowing, Shaw was riding at some distance in advance, 
with Henry Chatillon; I saw him stop and draw the 
leather covering from his gun. With such a sight before 
us, but one thing could be thought of. That morning I 
had used pistols in. the chase. I had now a mind to try the 
virtue of a gun, Deslauriers had one, and I rode up to the 
side of the cart; there he sat under the white coveri^, 
biting his pipe bemen his teeth and grinning with 
excitement. 

“Lend, me your gun, Deslauriers.” 

“Om, Monsieur^ om!" said Deslauriers, tugging with 
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might and main to stop the mule, which seemed obsd- 
Mtely bent on going forward. Then everything but his 
moccasoDs disappeared as he crawled into the cart and 
puUed at the gim to extricate it 
^1$ it loaded?'^ 1 asked. 

“Old, bien cbarg^; you T1 kill, m$n bourgeois; yes, 
yon 11 kzll-f ’ejr m bm fusiV^ 

1 handed him my rifle and rode forward to Shaw. 

“Arc you ready?’' he asked. 

“Come on,” said t 

“Keep down that hollow ” said Henry, “and then they 
won’t see you till you get dose to them ” 

The hollow was a kind of wide nvine; it ran obliquely 
towards the buffalo, and we rode at a canter along the 
bottom until it became too shallow^ then we bent close 
to^ our horses’ neeb, and, at last, finding that it could no 
longer conceal us, came out of it and rode directly to- 
wn^ the herd. It was within gunshot; before its out- 
skirts, numerous grizzly old bulls were scattered, holding 
guard over their females. They glared at us in anger and 
astonishment, walked towards ns a few yards, and then 
tumii^ slowly round, retreated at a trot which afteiwaida 
broke into a durz^ gallop. In an instant the main body 
caught the alarm. The buffalo began to crowd away from 
the point towards which we were approaching, and a gap 
was op^ed in the side of the hero. We entered it, sdll 
restraining our exdted horses;. Eycry instant the cumuh 
was thickening. The buffalo, pressing together in large 
bodies, crowded away from us on every hand. In front 
and on either side we could see dark columns and masses, 
half hidden by clouds of dust, rushing along in terror and 
confusion, and hear the mmp and dartering of ten thou- 
sand hoofs. That countless niultitttde of powerful brutes, 
knonuit of their own strength, were fiying in a panic 
ftom the approach of rwo feeble boisemen. To remain 
^niet btigei was impossible. 
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, ‘Take that band oh the left," said Sha\(r; “I '11 take these 
in front** 

He sprang oflF, and I saw no more of him. A heavy In- 
.dkn whip was fastened by a band to nw wrist; 1 swung 
k into the air and lashed my horse's i!wk with all the 
strength of my arm. Away she daned, stretching close to 
the ground. 1 could see nothing but a cloud of dust before 
me, but I knew that it concealed a band of many hundreds 
of buffalo. In a moment I was in the midst of the cloud, 
half suf ocated by the dust and stunned by the trampling 
of the flying herd; but I was drunk with the chase and 
cared for nothing but the buffalo. Very soon a long dark 
mass became visible, looming through the dust; ^en I 
could disciogoish each bulky carcass, the hoofs ffying out 
beneath, the short calls held rigidly erect. In a momfent I 
was so close that I could have touched them with my gun. 
Suddenly, to my amazement, the hoofs were jerked up- 
wards, the uils Nourished in the air, and amid a clond of 
dust the buffalo seemed to sink into the earth before me. 
One vivid impre^on of that instant remains upon my 
mind. I remember looking down upon the bacb of sev- 
eral buffalo dimly visible through dust. We bad run 
unawares upon a ravine. At that moment 1 was not the 
most accurate judge of depth and width, but when 1 
passed k on my return, I found it about twelve feet deep 
and not quite twice as wide at the bottom. It was impos- 
sible to stop; I would have done so gladly if I could; so, 
half sliding, half plunging, down went the little mare. She 
came down on h^ knees hi the loose sand at the bottom; I 
was pitched forward against her neck and nearly thrown 
over her head among the buffalo, who amid dust and con- 
fusion came tumbling in all around. The mare was on her 
feet in an instant and scrambling hire a cat up the opposite 
.side. I thought for a moment chat she would have fallen 
back and crushed me, hut with a violent effort she clam- 
bered oik and gained the hard prairie above. Gkneiog 
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back, I saw the huge head of a bull clizigiog as it wen 
by the forefeet at the edge of the dusty gulf. At length I 
was fairly amang the hufalo. They were less densely 
crowded than bdore, and 1 could see nothing but bull^ 
who always run at die rear of a herd to protect their 
females. As I passed among them they would lower thdr 
heads, and turning as they ran, try to gore my horse; but 
as they were already at full speed there was no force In 
thdr onset, and as Pauline ran faster than they, they were 
always thrown behind her in the effort. I soon began to 
distti^ish cows amid the throng. One just in front of 
me seemed to my liking, and 1 pushed close to her side. 
Dropping the reins, I fired, holding the muzzle of the 
gun within a foot of her shoulder. Quick as lightning she 
sprang at Pauline; the little mare dodged the attack, and 
1 lost sight of the wounded animal amid the tumult. Imme- 
diately after, I selected another, and urging forward 
Pauline, shot into her both pistols in succession. For a 
while 1 kept her in view, but in attempting to load my 
gun, lost sight of her also in the confusion. Believing 
her to be mortally wounded aiui unable to keep up wim 
the herd, I checked my horse. The crowd rushed on- 
wards. The dust and tumult passed away, and on the 
prairie, far behind the rest, I saw a solitary buf alo gallop- 
iiw heavily. In a moment 1 and my victim were running 
si& by side. My firearms were all empty, and I had in my 
pouch nothing but rifle bullets, too large for the pistob 
and coo small for the gun. I loaded the gun, however, but 
as often as I levelled it to fire, the buUm would roll out 
of the muzzle and the gun retnmed only a report like a 
as the powder hannks^ sxphdei, J in iront 
the buffalo and tried to cum her back; but her eyes 
glared, her mane bristled, and lowering her head, she 
rushed at me with the utmost fierceness and aedvky. 
Again and again 1 rode before her, and again and again she 
repeated her furious charge. But Ikde Pauline yas in her 
rlemeoL She dodged her enemy at ereiy rush, until at 
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kngth the butfalo stood still, exhausted ivith her own 
efforts, her ton^fue lolling from her jaws. 

Riding to a little dis^ce, 1 dismounted, thinking to 
gather a handful of dry grass to serve the purpose of 
Wadding, and load the gun at my leisure. No sooner were 
my feet on the ground than the buffalo came bounding 
in such a lage towards me that 1 jumped back again into 
the saddle and with all possible despatch. After waiting a 
few minutes more, I made an attempt to ride up and stab 
her with my knife; but Pauline was near being gored in 
the attempt. At length, bethinking me of the fringes at 
the seams of my buckskin trousers, I jerked off a few of 
them, and, reloading the gun, forced diem down die bar- 
rel to keep the bullet in its place; then approaching, I shot 
the wounded buffalo through the heart. Sinking to her 
knees, she rolled over lifeless on the prairie. To my aston- 
ishment, I found that, Instead of a cow, L had been slaugh- 
tering a scout yearling bull No longer wondering at his 
fierceness, I opened his throat, and cutting out his tongue, 
ded it at the bock of my saddle. My mistake was one 
which a more expeiienced eye than mine might easily 
make in the dust and confusion of such a clnse. 

Then for the first time I had leisure to look at the scene 
around me. The prairie in front was darkened with the 
retreating muldtude, and on either hand the buffalo came 
filing ^in endless columns from the low plains upon the 
river. The Arkansas was three or four miles dikant. 1 
turned and mored slowly towards it. A long dme passed 
before, far in the distance, I distinguished the white cover- 
ing of the cart and the little bl^ specks of horsemen 
before and behind it. Drawing near, I recognized Shaw's 
elegant tunic, the red fionnel shirt, conspicuous far off. 
I overtook the party, and asked him what success he had 
had. He had assailed a fat cow, shoe her with two bullets, 
and mortally wounded her. But neither of us was prepared 
for the c;hase that afternoon, and Shaw, like myself, had 
no spore bullets in his pouch; so he abandoned the dis- 
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^led to Henry Chacilbn, who followed, des- 
patched her with his nne, and loaded his horse with the 
meat 

We encamped close to the river. The n^ht was dark, 
and as we by down we could hear, mingled with the 
howling of wolves, the hoarse beiloAving of the bufalo, 
like the ocean beatmg upon a distant coast 
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The Buffdo Cmp 

N o ONE in the camp traa more active than JimGur- 
oey, and DO (Hie half so lazy as Ellis. Between 
these two there was a great aodpathy. Ellis never 
stirred in the moning until he was compelled, hot Jm 
was always on his feet before daybreak; and diis moroing 
as usual the sound of his inwe awakened the patty. 

“Get up, you boohy! op with you now, you’re fit for 
nothing but eadng and seeping. Stop your grumbling 
and come out of that buffaio-iobe, or I ’ll poll it off for 
you." 

Jim's words were interspersed with numerous exple- 
tives, which gave them great additional effect. Ellis 
drawled out something in a nasal tone from among the 
folds of his buffalo-robe; then slowly disengaged him- 
self, rose into a sitting posture, stretched his long arms, 
yawned hideously, an| finally rtusing his tall person erect, 
stood staring about him to all the four quarters of the 
horizon. Demnricis’ file was soon blaang, and the bursts 
and mules, loosened from their pickets, were feeding on 
the neighboring meadow. When we sat down to bieaMast 
the prairie was still in the dusky light of morning; and as 
the son rose we were mounted and on oOr way agaia 
“A wl^ buffalo!" exclaimed Munroe. . 
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'll have that fellow," said Shaw, "if I nm my hoise 
to death after him ” 

He threw the cover of his gun to Dcslauriers and gal- 
loped out-upon the prairie. 

“Stop, Mr. Shaw, stopl” called out Henry Chatillon, 
“you ’ll run down your horse for nothingj it 's only a 
white ojl” 

But Shaw was already out of hearing. The ox, which 
had no doubt strayed away from some of the goyernment 
wagon trains, was standing beneath some low hills which 
bounded the plain in the distance. Not far from him ft 
band of veritable bu^alo bulls were grazing; and staided 
at Shaw’s approach, th^ all broke into a run, and went 
scrambling up the hillsides to gain the high prairie above. 
One of thm in his haste and teicor involved himself in a 
fatal catastrophe. Along the foot of the hills was a narrow 
strip of deep marshy soil, into which the bull plunged 
and hopelessly entangled himself. We all rode to the spot. 
The huge carcass was half sunk in the mud, which Bowed 
to his very chin, and his shaggy mane was outspread upon 
the surface. As wc came near, the bull began to struggle 
with convulsive strength; he writhed to and fro, and in 
the energy of his fright and desperation would lift him- 
self for a moment half out of the slough, while the reluc- 
tant mire returned a sucking sound as he strained to dr^ 
his limbs from its tenacious depths. We stimulated his 
eieitions by getting behind him and twisetog his tail; 
nothing would do. There was clearly do hope for him. 
After every effort his hcavii^ sides were more deeply 
embedded, and the mire almost overflowed his nostril 
he lay still at length, and looking round at us with a fuii- 
ous eye, seemed to resign hin^lf to fate. Ellis slowly 
dismounted, and, levelling his boasted yager, shot the old 
bull through the hean; then lazily climbed back again to 
his seat, pluming himself no doubt on having actually 
killed a buffalo. Thar day the iavmcible yagu blood 
for the first and last time during the whole journ^. 
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The momiog was a bright and gay one, and the air so 
clear that on the farthest horizon the outhne of the pale 
bine prairie was sharply drawn against the siry. Shaw 
was in the mood for hunting; he rode in advailce of the 
party, and before long we saw a file of bulls galloping at 
ivXl speed npon a green swell of the prairie at some dis- 
tance in front. Shaw came sconring along behind them, 
arrayed in his red shirt, which look^ very wcU in the dis- 
tance; he gained fast on the fugitives, and as the foremost 
bull was disappearing behind the summit of the swell, we 
saw him in act of assailing the hindmost; a smoke 
sprang from the muzzle of his gun and floated away be- 
fore the wind like a little white cloud; the bull turned 
upon him, and just then the rising ground concealed them 
both from view. 

We were moving forward until about noon, when we 
stopped by the side of the Arkansas. At that moment 
Shaw appeared riding slowly down the side of a distant 
hill; his horse was tired and jaded, and when he threw 
his saddle upon the ground, 1 observed that the tails of 
two bulls were dangling behind it No sooner were the 
horses turned loose to feed than Henry, asking Munroc 
10 go with him, took his rifle and walked aoietly away. 
Shaw, Rouge, and 1 sat down by the side of the cart 
to discuss the dinner which Deslaurieis placed before us, 
and we had scarcely finished when we saw Munroc walk- 
ing towards us along the river-bank. Henry, he said, had 
killed four fat cows, and had sent him back for horses to 
bring in the meat Shaw took a horse for himself and an- 
other for Henry, and he and Munroc left the camp to- 
gether. After a short absence all three of them came back, 
their horses loaded with the choicest parts of the meat 
We kept two of the cows for ourselves, and gave the 
others to Mnnroe and his companions. Deslauriers seated 
himself on the grass before the pile of meat, and worked 
industrioi^y for some time to cut it into thin broad sheets 
for drying, an art in which he had all the skiU of an Indian 
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sqoaw. Long before nighty cords of nw hide wcro 
stretched around the camp, and the meat was bung upon 
them to dry in the stmstune and pore air of the prauie. 
Our CaJifomia companions were less successful at the 
work- but they accomplished it after their own fashion, 
and their side of the camp was soon garnished in the 
same manner as our own. 

We meant to remain at this place long enough to pre- 
pare piwisioiis for our journey to the frontier, which, as 
we supposed, might occupy about a month. Had the dis- 
tance twice as great end the, party ten times as large, 
the xifle of Henry Chadlion would have supplied meat 
enough for the whole within two days; we were obliged 
to remain, however, until it should be dry enough for 
transportation; so we pitched our tent and made other 
arrangements for a permanent camp. The Cdifomia men, 
who had no such shelter, contented themselves with ar- 
ranging their packs on the grass aronnd their Are. In the 
mean time we had nothing to do but amuse ourselves. Our 
tent was within a rod of the river, if the broad sand-beds, 
with a scanty stream of water couiamg here and there 
along their surface, deserve to be dignified with the name 
of river. The vast flat plains on either side were almost 
on a level with the sand-beds, and they were bounded in 
the distance by low, monotonous hills, parallel to the 
coarse of the stream. All was one expanse of grass; there 
was no wood in view, except some trees ^ stunted 
bushes upon two islands whi^ rose from the wet sands 
of the river. Yet far from being dull and tame, the scene 
was often' a wild and animated one; for twice a day, at 
sunrise and at noon, the buffalo came issuing from the 
hills, slowly advancing in their grave processions to drink 
ac the liver. All our amusements were to be at tbeir 
pense. An old buffalo bull is a brute of unparalleled ugli- 
ness, Ac first sight of him every fe^g of pity vanishes. 
The cows are much smallei and of a g^ler apyeaiaooe, 
as becomes their sex. While in this camp we W)ore to 
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Attack them, leavmg to Heniy Chadllon, who coold bet- 
ter judge chdr quidity, the task of killing such as we 
wanted for use; but against the bulls we waged an unre- 
lenting war. llioQsai^ of them might be slaughtered 
without causing any detrimeot to the species, for their 
number^ greatly exceed those of the cows; it is the hides 
of the latter alone which are used for the purposes of 
commerce and for making the lodges of the Indians; and 
the destruction among iem is therefore greatly dispro- 
portionate: 

Our horses were tired, usually hunted on 

foot While we were 'lying on the grass uter dinner, 
smoking, talking, or laughing at Tete Rouge, one of ns 
would look up and observe, far out on the plains beyond 
the river, certain black objects slowly approaching. He 
would inhale a parting whiff from the pipe, then rising 
lazily, take his rifle, which leaned against the cart, throw 
over his shoulder the strap of his pouch and powder-horn, 
and with his moccasons in his hand, walk across the sand 
towards the opposite side of the river. This was v^ ew; 
for though the sands were about a quairer of a mile wide, 
the water was nowhere more than two feet deep. The 
faithei bank was about four or five feet high, and quite 
perpendicular, being cut away by the water in spring. 
Tall grass grew aloi^ its edge. Putting it aside with Im 
hand, and cautiously looking through it, the hunter can 
discern the huge shaggy back of the buQ sbwly swaying 
to and fro, as, with his clumsy, swinging gait, he advances 
towards the water. The buffalo have regular paths by 
which they come down to drink. Seeing at a glance along 
which 0/ these his intended rictim is movh^, the hunw 
crouches under the bank within fifteen 01 twenty yards, it 
may be, of the point where the path enters the nver. Here 
he sics down quiedy on the sand. Listening intently, he 
hears the heavy, monotonous tread of the approaching 
bull The moment after, he sees a motion among the long 
weeds an^ grass just at the spot where the path is chan- 
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nelled tfanragh the bonk. An enormous black head is 
ehrust out» the homs just visible amid the mass of tangled 
mane. Half sliding, half plungii^, down comes the oof-' 
falo upon the river-bed below. He Steps out in full sight 
upon the sands. Just before him a runnel of water ie gud- 
ing, and he ben^ his head to drink. You may hear the 
water as h gmgles down his capaciotzs throat He nises 
his head, md the drops trickle from his wet beard. He 
stands with an air of stupid abstractioii, unconscious of 
the lurking danger. Noisdessly the hooter cocks his rifle. 
As he sits upon the sand, knee is raised, and his elbow 
rests upon it, that he ma^ level his heavy weapon with a 
steadier aim. The stock s at his shoulder; his eye ranges 
4long the barrel Still he is in no haste to fire. The buH, 
with slow deliberation, begins his march over the sands to 
the other side. He advances his foreleg, and exposes to 
view a small spot, denuded of hair, jnst behind the point 
of his shoulder; upon this the hunter brings the sight of 
his rifle to bear; lightly and delicately his finger presses 
the hair-trigger. Ine spitefnl crack of the rifle responds 
to his couch, and instantly in the middle of the bare spot 
appears a small red dot. The buffalo shivers; death has 
overtaken him, he cannot tell from whence; still he does 
not fad, but walks heavily forward, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Yet before he has gone far out upon the sand, you 
sec him stop; he totters; his knees bend under him, and 
his head sinks forward to the ground. Then his whole vast 
bulk s\vays to one side; he rolls over on the sand, and dies 
with a scarcely perceptible straggly 
Waylaying the buffalo in this mumer, and shooting 
them as they come to water, is the eaiest mezhod of huw^ 
log them. They may also be approached by crawliitt up 
ravines or behind hills, or even over the open prairie. iTus 
is often surprisingly ea^; but at other rimes it requires 
die utmost skill of the most experienced hunter. Henry 
Chatilloa was a man of extraordinary strength hardi- 
hood; but 1 have seen him return to camp quite exhausted 
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with his efforts, hh limbs scratched sod wounded, and his 
buckskin dress stuck fall of the thorns of the piickly^- 
pear, among whkh be had been crawling. Sometimes he 
would lie flat upon his face, and drag him^ along in this 
position for many rods together. 

On the second day of our stay at this place, Henry 
went out for an afternoon hunt. Shaw and I remained in 
camp, until, obsenring some bulls approaching the water 
upon the other side of the river, wc crossed over to attack 
them. They were so near, however, that before we could 
get under cover of the bank our appearance as we walked 
over the sands alarmed them. Turning round before com- 
ing within gun-shot, they began to move off to the right 
in a direction parallel to the river. 1 climbed up the 
bank and ran after them. They were walking swiftly, 
and before I could come within gun-shot distance th^ 
slowly wheeled about and faced me. Before they had 
turned far enough to see me I had fallen flat on my face. 
For a moment they stood and stared at the strange object 
upon the grass-, then tutning away, again they walkco on 
as before; and I, risiiig immediately, ran once more in 
pursiiiL Again they wheeled about, and ^ain I fell pros- 
trate. Repeating this three or four times, I came at length 
within a hundred yards of the fugitives, and as 1 saw them 
turning again, I sat down and levelled my rifle. The one in 
the centre was the largest I had ever seen. I shot him be- 
hind the shoulder. His two companions ran off. He ac- 
tempted to follow, but soon came to a stand, and at length 
lay down as quietly as an oz chewing the cud. Qutiously 
approaching him, I saw by his dull and jelly-like eye that 
he was dead. 

When I began the chase, the prairie was almost tenant- 
less; but a great muhicude of buffalo had suddenly 
thronged upon it, and looking up I saw within flfty rods 
a heavy, dark cohmni stretching to the right and left as 
far as I could see. I walked towards them. My approach 
did not alarm them in the least. The column con- 
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sisted almost entirely of cows and calves, tmt a great nuny 
old bulls were ranging about the prairie on its flank, and 
as I drew near they faced towaros me with such a etim 
and ferocious look that I thought it best to proceed no 
farther. Indeed, 1 was already within close rifle^ot of tlie 
column, and 1 sat down on the ground to watch their 
movenvents. Somedmes the whole would stand still, thoi 
heads ail one way; then they would trot forward, as if 
by a coimnoti impulse, thdi hoofs and horns clattEiiDg. 
together as they moved. I soon began to hear at a distanw 
on the left the sharp reports of a rifle, again and again 
repeated; and not long ^ter, dull and hea^ sounds suc- 
ceeded, which I recognized as the familiar voice of Shaw’s 
double-barrelled gun. When Henry's rifle was at work 
there was always meat to be brought in* I went back 
across the river for a horse, and, letuming, reached the 
sp<« where the hunters were standing. The buf alo were 
vwle on the distant prairie. The uvmg had retreated 
from the ground, but ten or twelve carcasses were scat- 
tered in various directions. Henry, knife in hand, was. 
stooping over a dead cow, cutti^ away the best and 
fattest of the .meat 

When Shaw left me he had walked down for some 
tance under the river-bank to find another bulL At leng^ 
be saw the plains covered with dve host of buffalo, and 
soon after heard the crack of Henry's rifle. Ascending 
the bank, he crawled through the grass, which for a rod 
or two from the river was very high and rank. He had ooc 
crawled far before to his ostodshment he saw Henry 
standing erect upon the prairie, almost sniiounded by 
the hu&lo. Henry was in hb eianent Quite unconscious 
that any one was looking at him, he stood at the full height 
of his tall figure, one Imd resting upon his side, and the 
other arm leaning carelessly on the muzzle of his rifle. 
His was ranging over the singular assemblage around 
him. Now and then he would select such a cow as suited 
him, level his rifle, and shoot her dead; then qnietty lO- 
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kttdingf be would resome his former posidoa The faufEalo 
seemed no iiu)re to regard his presence than if he wen one 
of themselves; the bulls were bellowing and buttine at 
each ocher, or rolling about in the dust. A group of buf- 
fab wonld gather about the carcass of a dead cow, snuff- 
ing at her wounds; and somedmes th^ would come be- 
hind those that had not yet fallen, and endeavor to push 
them from the spot. Now and then some old bull would 
face towards Henry with an air of stupid amazement, but 
none seemed inclined to attack or fly from him« For some 
time Shaw ky amoi^ the grass, loobng in surprise at this 
extraordinary sight; at len^ he crawled cautiously foi^ 
ward, and s^ke in a low voice to Henry, who told him 
to rise and come on. Sdli the buffalo showed no sign of 
fear; they remained gathered about their dead compan- 
ions, Henry had already killed as many cows as he wanted 
for use, and Shaw, kneeling behind one of the carcasses, 
shot five bulls before the rest thought it necessary to 
disperse. 

The frequent stupidity and infatuation of the buffalo 
seems the more remarkanle from the contrast it offers to 
their wildness and wariness at other times. Henry knew 
all their peculiarities; he had studied them as a scholar 
studies his books, and derived quite as much pleasure from 
the occupation. The buffalo were in a sense companions 
to him, and, as he said, he never felt alone when they were 
about him. He took great pride in his skill in hunting. He 
was one of the most modest of men; yet in the sunplicity 
and frankness of his chancter, it was clear that he looked 
upon his pre-eminence in this respect as a thing too pal- 
pable and well esabJiafied to be But whatCFcr 

may have been his estimate of his own sldil, it was rather 
below than above that which others placed upon it. The 
only time that 1 ever saw a shade of scorn darken his face 
was when two volunteer soldiers, who had just killed a 
buffalo (or the first time, undertook to instruct him as to 
the best method of '‘approaching." Henry always seemed 
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to think that he had a sort of piescriptive right to the 
buffalo, and to look upon them as something belonging 
to himself. Nothing excited his indignation so much as 
any wanton destruction committed among the cows, and 
in his view shooting a calf was a cardinal sin. 

Henry Chatillon and Tcte Rouge were of the same age^ 
that is, about thirty. Henry was twice as large, and about 
six times as strong as T^te Rouge. Henry’s face was 
roughened by winds and storms; T^te Rouge^s was 
bloated by sherry-cobblers and brandy-toddy. Henry 
talked of Indians and buffalo; T^te Roum of theatres 
and oyster-cellars. Henry had led a life of hardship and 
privationj T^tc Rouge never had a whim which he would 
not gradfy at the first moment he was able. Henry more- 
over was the most disinterested man I ever saw; while 
T^tc Rouge, though equally ^d natured in his way, 
cared for nobody but himself Yet we would not have 
lost him on any account; he served the pnrpose of a 
jester in a feudd castle; our camp would have been life- 
less without him. For the past week he had fattened in a 
most amaxing manner; and, indeed, this was not at all 
surprising, since his appetite was inordinate. He was eat- 
ing from morning till night; half the time he would be at 
work cooking some private repast for himself, and he 
paid a visit to the coffee-pot eight or ten times a day. His 
rueful and disconsolate ^e became jovial and rubicuDd, 
his eyes stood out like a lobster’s, and his spirits, which 
before were sunk to the depths of despondency, were 
noTV elated in proportion; all day he was singing, whis- 
tling, laughing, and telling stories. Being mortally afraid 
of 3im Guiney , he kept close in the nei^henhood cf ooi 
tent. As he seen an abundance of low fast life, and 
had a considerable fund of humor, his anecdotes were 
extremely amusing, especially since he never hesitated to 
place himself in a lumcrous point of view, provided he 
could raise a laugh by doing so. Tcte Rouge, ^owever, 
was sometimes rather troublesome; he had an mveterate 
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habit of pilfering provisions at all times of the day. He 
set ridicule at dSance, and would never have given over 
his tricks, even if they had drawn upon him the scorn 
of the whole party. Now and then, indeed, something 
worse than laughter fell to his share; on these occasioiis 
he would exhibit much contrition, but half an hour after 
we would generally observe him stealing round to the 
box St the back of the cart, and slyly off with the 
provisions which Deslauriers had laid by for supper. He 
was fond of smoking; but having no tobacco of his own, 
we used to provide him with as much as he wanted, a 
small piece at a time. At first we gave him half a pound 
together; but this experiment proved an entire failure, 
for he invariably lost not only ^e tobacco, bnt the knife 
intrusted to him for cutting it, and a few minutes after he 
would come to us with many apologies and beg for more. 

We had been two days at this camp, and some of the 
meat was nearly fit for transportation, when a storm came 
suddenly upon u$. About sunset the whole sky grew as 
black as ink, and the long gias at the edge of the river 
bent and rose mournfully with the first gusts of the ap- 
proaching hurricane. Munroe and his two companions 
brought their guns and placed them under cover of our 
rent. Having no shelter for themselves, they built a fire of 
driftwood that might have defied a cataract, and, wrapped 
in their buifaio-rote, sat on the ground around it to bide 
the fury of the storm. Deslauriers ensconced himself un- 
der the cover of the cart Shaw and 1, together with 
Henry and T^te Rouge, crowded into the little tent; but 
first of all the dried meat was piled together, and well 

S otected by buffalo-robes pinned firmly to the ground. 

jout nine o’clock the storm broke amid absolute dark- 
ness; it blew a gale, and torrents of rain roared over the 
boundless expanse of open prairie. Our tent was filled 
with mist and spray beating through the canvas, and 
saturating everything withia We codd only distinguish 
each other at short intervals by the dazzling flashes of 
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lightnii^ which disphyed die whole waste around ns 
with its uiomcotaiy glare. We had our fears for die tent; 
but for an hour or two k stood fast, until at length the 
cap ganre way before a furious blast-, the pole tore through 
the top, and in an instant we were half su£Focated by the 
cold and dripping folds of the canvas, which fell down 
upon us. Seizing upon our guns, we placed them erect, 
in order to lift the saturated cloth above our headsL In 
this agreeable situation, involved among wet blankets and 
hnffa&-robcs, we spent several hours of the night, during 
which the storm would not abate for a moment, but pelted 
down with merciless fury. Before long the water garnered 
beneath us in a pool two or three inches deepj so that for 
a considetable part of the night we were partially im- 
mersed in a cold bath. In spite of all this, Tdte Rouge’s 
flow of spirits did not fail him; he kughed, whistled, and 
sang in defiance of the storm, and that night paid ofl the 
long arrears of ridicule which he owed us. While we lay 
In siledce, enduring the infliction with what philosophy 
we could muster, T4te Rouge, who was intoxicated widht 
animal spirits, cracked jokes at our expense by the hour 
together. At about three o^clock in the morning, pre- 
ferring '^he tyranny of the open night^ to such a 
wretched shelter, we crawled out from beneath the fallen 
canvas. The wind had abated, but the rain fell steadily. 
The fire of the California men still blazed amid the dark- 
ness, and we joined them as they sat around it. We made 
ready some hot coffee by way of refreshment; but when 
some of the party sought to replenish their cups, it was 
found that Tetc Rouge, having oi^ed of his own share, 
had privately abstracted the coffee-pot and drunk the 
rest of the contents out of the spout. 

In the morning, to our great ]oy, an unclouded sun rose 
npon the prairie. We presented a rather langhable ap- 
pearance, for the cold and clammy bu^-sldn, satuiatcd 
with water, chmg fast to our limbs. Tlie light wind ani 
warm sunshine soon dried it again, and then w^ were all 
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encased in armor of intolerable sdifness. Roaming all day 
over the prairie and shooting two or three bulls, were 
scarcely enough to restore the stiffened leather to its 
usual pliancy. 

Besides Henry Chatillon, Shaw and 1 were the only 
hunters in the par^. Munroe this momin? made an at- 
tempt to run a Duiialo, but his horse coula not come up 
to the game. Shaw went out with him, and beiiig better 
mount^ soon found himself in the midst of me herd. 
Seeing nothing but cows and calves around him, he 
checl^ his horse. An old bull came gaUoping on the 
open prairie at some distance behind, and turning, Shaw 
rode across his path, levelling his gun as he passed, and 
shoodng him through the shoulder into the heart 

A great Bock of buzzards was usually soaring about a 
few trees that stood on the island just below oar camp. 
Throughont the whole of yesterday we had noticed an 
eagle among them; today ne was still there; and T$te 
Range, deckring he would kill the bird of America, 
borrowed I>eslaurieis's gun and set out on his unpatriotic 
mission. As n^ht have been expected, the ea^le suffered 
no harm at his hands. He soon rrtumed, saying that be 
could not find him, but had shot a bnazard instead. Be- 
ing required to produce the bird in proof of his assetrion, 
be sain he believed that be was not quite dead, but he must 
be hurt, from the swiftness with which he flew o2. 

"If you want,” said Tdtc Rouge, “I 'll go and get one 
of his feathers; 1 knocked off plenty of them when I shot 
him.” 

Just opposite our camp, was another island covered 
with hushes, and hehind k was a deep pool of water, while 
two or three considerable streams coursed over the sand 
not far off. I was bathing at this place in the afternoon 
when a white wolf, larger than the largest Newfoundland 
dog, ran out from behind the point of the island, and 
gaUoped leisurely over the sand not half a stone's-throw 
distanL I could plainly see his red eyes and the bristles 
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about his snout; he was an ugty scoundrel, with a bish^ 
tail, a lai]ge hea^ and a most repulsive countenance. Hav- 
ing neithu riAe to shoot nor stone to pelt him with, I was 
looking after some missile for his beneAt, when the re* 
port of a gun came from the camp, and the ball threw up 
the sand just beyond him; at this he gave a slight jump, 
and stretched away so swiftly that he soon dwindled into 
a mere speck on the distant sand-beds. The number of 
carcases that by this time were lying about the neighbor- 
ing prairie summoned the wolves from every quarter; the 
spot where Shaw and Henry had hunted toother soon 
became their favorite resort, for here about a dozen dead 
buffalo were fetmendng under the hoc sun. I used often 
to go over the river and watch them at thdr meal. By 
lying under the bank it was easy to get a full view of 
them. There were three diffeient kinds: the white wolves 
and the my wolves, both very large, and besides these 
the small prairie wolves, not much bigger than spaniels. 
They would howl and Aght in a crowd around a single 
carcass, yet they were so watchful, and their senses so 
aente, ^at I never was able to crawl within a fair shoot- 
ing distance; whenever I attempted h, they would all 
scatter at once and glide ^lendy away through the tall 
grass. The air above this spot was always full of turkey- 
buzzards or black vultures; whenever the wolves left a 
carcass they wonld descend upon it, and cover it so 
densely that a ride bullet shot at random among the 
gonnandizmg crowd would generally strike down two 
or thive of them. These birds would often sail by scores 
just above our camp, their broad black wings seeming 
naif transparent as they expanded them against the bright 
sky. The wolves and the buzzards thickened about us 
every hour, and two or three eagles also came to the 
feast. I killed a bull within rifle-shot of the camp; that 
night the wolves made a fearful howling dose at hand, 
and in the morning the carcass was completely hollowed 
out by these voracious feeders. 
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After remaining four days at this camp we prepared to 
leave it, We had for onr own part about five hundred 
pounds of dried meat, and the California men had pre- 
pared some three hundred more; this consisted of the 
fattest and choicest parts of eight or nine cows, a small 
quantity only being taken from each, and the rest aban- 
^ned to the wolves. The pack animals were laden, the 
horses saddled, and the mules harnessed to the cart Even 
Rouge was ready at la^ and slowly moviiw from 
the ground, we resumed our journey eastward. When we 
had advanced about a mile, Shaw missed a valuable 
hunting-knife, aiui turned back in search of it, thinking 
that he had left it at the camp. The day was dark ani 
gloomy. The ashes of the £rcs were sdll smoking by the 
rivcr-sidc; the grass around them was trampled down by 
men and horses, and strewn with all the litter of a camp. 
Our departure bad been a s^ering signal to the bir^ 
and beasts of prey. Scores of wolves were prowling about 
the smouldering fires, while multitudes were roaming over 
the neighboring praiiie; they all fled as Shaw approached, 
some niiming over the sand-beds and some over the 
grassy plains, The vultures in great clouds were soaring 
overhead, and the dead bull near the camp was com- 
pletely blackened by the flock that had alighted upon it; 
they flapped their broad wings, and stretched upwards 
their crested beads and long skinny necks, fearing to re- 
main, yet reluctant to leave their disgusting feast. As he 
searched about the fires he saw the wolves seated on the 
hills waitiiyg for his departure. Having looked in vain for 
his knife, he mounted again, and left the wolves and the 
vultnres to banquet undisturbed. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


dm The hrimsiis 


r Upper Arkansas beheld for the first time the passage of 
an army. Gentid Kearney, on bis match to Santa Fi, 
adopted this route in preference to the old trail of the 
Ciniitraa. When ve were on the Arkansas, the main 
body of the troops bad already passed on; I^e’s Mia- 
souti regiment, hoverer, was s^ on its way, haTing left 
the frontier much later than the test; and abont this time 
we began to meet one or two companies at a tone mo^ 
aloi^ the tiaiL No men ever embarked upon imalitaiy 
expedition with a greater love for the work befote them 


are the criterion of merit, tb^ were woithless soldiers 
indeed Yet when their eiiploits have rung through all 
America, it would be absurd to deny that ±ey were a- 
cetlent iiR|a[u troops. Their viaories were gained in 
the teeth of every established precedent of wai^; and 
were owing to a combination of militaty qualities in the 
men theoBava Doniphan’s tegiment marched through 
New Mexico more film a band of free companions thm 
like the paid soldiers of a modem govemment When 
Genenl Taylor comjdiinented him on his success at Sac* 
ramento and elsewhere, the colonel’s reply very well il- 
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ItBtrates the lekdoiifi which subsisted between the officeis 
end men of his comnund. 

“I don't Jtnow anything of the jmnsuvicsL The boys 
kept coming to me, to let them charge; and when I saw a 
good opportunity, I told them th^ might go. They were 
off like a shot, and that 's all 1 know about it.’* 

The backwoods lawyer was better ficoed to conciliate 
the good-will than to command the obedience of his men. 
There were many serving under him who both from 
character and educahon cot2ld better have held command 
than he. 

At the batde of Sacramento his frontiersmen fought 
under every disadvantage. The Mexicai^ had chosen their 
position; they were drawn up across the valley that led to 
their native city of Giihuanua; their whole front was 
covered by intrenchments and defended by batteries, and 
they outnumbered the invaders five to one. An eagle flew 
Over the Amerkans, and a deep nmnnur rose along their 
lines. The enemy’s batteries opened; long th^ remained 
under Are, but when at length the word was given, they 
shouted and ran forward. In one of the divisions, when 
midway to the enemy a drunken officer ordered a halt; 
the cnasperated men hesitated to obey. 

“Forward, boys!” cried a private from the ranks; and 
the Americans rushed like tigen upon the enemy. Four 
hundred MexicaiB were skin upon the spot, and the rest 
fled, scattering over the plain like sheep. The standards, 
cannon, and baggage were taken, and among the rest a 
wa^ laden with cords, which the Mexicans, in -the 
fullness of their confidence, had made ready for tying 
the American prisonejs 

'Doniphan’s volunteers, who gained this victory, passed 
up with the main umy; but ^ce’s soldiers, whom we 
now met, were men from the same neighborhood, pre- 
cisely sundar in character, manners, and appearance. One 
moniing, as we were descending upon a wide meadow, 
where we meant to rest for an hour or two, wc saw a 
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bcxly of hoixmcn approaching at a distance. In order to 
find water, we were obliged to turn aside to the river- 
bank, a fall half-mile from the trail. Here we put up a 
(ind of awning, and spreading buffalo-robes on the 
ground, Shaw and 1 sat down to smoke. 

“We arc going to catch it now,” said Shaw; '‘look at 
those fellows; *11 be no peace for us here ” 

And in truth about half the volunteers had straggled 
away from the line of march, and were riding over the 
meadow towards tis. 

“How are you?” said the first who came up, alighting 
from his horse and throwing himself upon the ground. 
The rest followed close, and a score of them soon gath- 
ered about us, some lying at full length and some sictir^ 
on horseback. They all belonged to a company raised in 
St, Louis. There were some ruffian faces among them, 
and some haggard with debauchery; but on the whole 
they were extremely good-looking men, superior beyond 
measure to the ordinary rank and file of an army, E^pt 
that they were booted to the knees, they wore their belts 
and military trappings over the ordinary, dress of citizens. 
Besides their swords and holster pistols, they carried shing 
from their saddles the excellent Springfield carbines, 
loaded at the breech. They inquired the character of our 
party, and were anxious to know the prospect of killing 
buffalo, and the chance that their horses would stand the 
journey to Santa Fi All this was well enough, but a 
moment after a worse visitation came upon us. 

“How are you, strangers? whar are you going and whar 
are you from?” said a fellow, who came trotting up with 
an old straw hat on his head. He was dressed in the 
coarsest brown homespun cloth. His face was rather sal- 
low from fever-and-ague, and his tall figure, though 
strong and sinewy, had a lean, angular look, which, to- 
gether with his boorish scat on horseback, gave him an 
appearance anything but graceful. More of the same 
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stamp were close beliind him. Their company was raised 
in one of the fronder conndes, and we soon hiul abtmdaot 
evidence of their rusdc breeding; they came crowding 
round by scores, pushing between our first visitors, and 
staring it us with unabamed faces. 

*'Are you the captain?'' asked one fellow. 

“What your business out here?" asked another. 

“Whar do you live when you 're to home?" said a 
third, 

“I reckon you 're traders," surmised a fnunh; and to 
crown the whole, one of them came confidentially to my 
side and inquired in a low voice, “What 's your pormcr^a 
namc.^” 

As each new-comer repeated the same quesrions, the 
nuisance became intolerable. Our military visitors were 
soon disgusted at the concise nature of our replies, and 
we could overhear them muttering curses. While wc sat 
smoking, not in the best imaginable humor, T^te Rouge’s 
tongue was not idle. He never forgot his miliciry chai^ 
acter, and during the whole interview be was incessantly 
busy among his fellow-soldiers. At length we placed him 
on the ground before us, and told him that he might play 
the part of spokesman. TIte Rouge was delighted, and 
we soon bad the satisfaction of seeing him gabble at such 
a rate that the torrent of questions was in a great measnre 
diverted from us. A little while after, a cannon with four 
horses came lumbering up behind the crowd; and the 
driver, who was perched on one of the animals, stretch- 
ing his neck so as to look over the rest of the men, called 
out,— 

“Whar arc you from, and what 's your business?” 

The captain of one of the companies was among our 
visjtois, drawn by the same curiosity that had attracted 
his men. Unless tneii faces'befied them, not a few in the 
crowd might with great advantage have changed places 
with their commander. 
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21101,’' said he, Imlv, risoig from the gioniid 
where he had been loun^, *s getting late; I reckon 
we *d better be moving.’' 

“I shan’t start yet, anyhow," said one fellow, who was 
lying half asleep with ms head resting on his arm. 

*’Don’t be in a hnriy, captain,” added the lieutenant. 

“Well, have it your own way; we 'll wait a while 
longer,” replied the obsequious commander. 

Ac liength, however, our visitors went straggling iwzv 
as they had come, and we, to our great relief, were left 
alone again. 

No one was more relieved than De^uriera by the de- 
parture of the volunteers; for dinner was getting colder 
every moment. He spread a well-whitened bn£^o-hide 
upon the grass, placea in the middle the juicy hump of a 
fat cow, ranged around it the tin plates and cups, and 
-tfien announced that all was ready. T^te Rouge, with his 
usual alacrity on such occasions, was the first to take his 
seat. In his former capacity of steamboat clerk, he had 
learned to prefix the honorary Mister to everybody’s 
name, whether of high or low degree; so Jim Gurney ^ 
• Mr. Gurney, Henry was Mr. Henry, and even Deslauriers, 
for the first time in his life, heard himself addressed as 
Mr. Deslaurieis. This did not prevent his conceiving a 
violent enmity against Titc Rouge, who, in his futile 
though praiseworthy attempts to make hknsclf useful, 
used always to intermeddle with cooking the dinners. 
Deslauriers’s disposition knew no medium between smiles 
and sunshine and a downright tornado of wrath; he said 
notto^ to T 4 t« Rouge, but his wrongs rankled in his 
breast. Tete Rouge hra taken his place at dinner; it was 
.his happiest moment; he sat enveloped in the old bufPalo- 
cott, sleeves turned up in preparation for the work, and 
his ^ort legs crossed on the grass before him; he had a 
cup of coffee by his side and his knife ready in his hand, 
and while be Iwked upon the fat humpribs, his eyes 
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dilated widi amicipadoit. Dcslaurioa sac oppoeite n him, 
and ttw test of US by this time had taken our seas. 

‘'How is this, Deslauders? You hare n't given os bread 
enough.” 

At this Deslauriers's placid face dew into a paroxysm 
of contortions. Hcermned with wrath, chattered, gestica- 
iated, and hurled &rth a volley of incoherent words in 
broken English at the astonished T£ce Rouge, It was just 
possible to make out that he was accusing Urn of having 
stolen and eaten four large cakes which had been laid by 
for dinuer. Tkt Rouge, confounded at this sudden attack, 
stared at his assailant for a moment in dumb amazement, 
with mouth and eyes wide open. At last he found speech, 
and protested that the accusation was false; and that he 
could not concerve-how be had offended Mr. Dcslxorkn, 
or provoked him to use such ungentlemanly expressibns. 
The tempest of words raged with such fury that nothh^ 
else could be heard. But Rouge, from his greater 
command of English, had a manifest advantage over 
Desbuuicis, who, after sputtering and giiinaciDg for a 
while, found his words quite inadequate to the expression 
of his wrath. He jumped up and vanished, jerking out be- 
tween his teeth one furious $acr^ enfant de $arcei a 
Canadian title of honor, made doubly emphatic by bedpg 
usually applied cogethei with a cut of the whip to re- 
fractory mules and hones. 

The next morning we saw an old buffalo bull escorth^ 
his cow with two small calves over the prairies Qose bo- 
hind came four or five large white wolves, sneaking 
pithily through the long meadow^rass, and watching 
for the moment when one of the children should chance 
to he behind his parents. The old bull kept well ou^his 
guard, and faced about now and then to keep the prowl- 
ing ruffians at a distance. 

As we appi^hed our nooning-place, we saw five or 
six bufalo stsoding at the summit of a tall bluffi. Trottuig 
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forward co the spot where we meant to stop, I flung ofi= 
my saddle and turned my horse loose; By imldiig a cir- 
cult under cover of some rising ground I reached the 
foot of the blotf unnoticed, and climbed up its steep side. 
Lying under the brow of the declivity, I prepared to fire 
at the tfu^alo, who stood on the flat suimce above, not 
five yards distant. The gleaming rifltbarrel levelled over 
the edge caught their notice, and they turned and ran. 
Gose as they were, it was impossible to kill them when in 
that position, and; stqipbg upon the summit, I pursued 
them over the iugh arid table^land. It was extremely 
rugged and broken^ a great ^ndy ravine was channelled 
through it, with smalls ravines entering on each side, 
like tributary streams. The buffalo scattered, and I soon 
lost sight of most of them as they scuttled away through 
the sandy chasms; a bull and a cow alone kept in view. 
For a while th^ ran along the edge of the great ravine, 
appearing and disappearing as they dived into some chasm 
and again emerged from it. At last they stretched out 
upon the broad prairie,—^ plain nearly flat and almost 
dWoid of verdure, for every short grass>bbde was dried 
and shrivelled by the glaring sun. Now and then the old 
buU would face towards me; whenever be did so I fell to 
the ground and lay motionless. In this manner I chased 
them for about two miks, until at length 1 heard in front 
a deep, hoaise bellowing. A moment after, a band of 
about a hundred bulls, h^ore hidden by a slight swell of 
the plain, came at on^ into view. The fugitives ran 
towards them. Instead of mingling with the band, as I 
expected, they passed directly thmugh, and continued 
that fhght. At rids I give up ^ chase, uiwkd to whldo. 
gon-shot of the bulb, and sat down on the ground to 
watch them. My pres^e did not disturb them in the 
least. They were not feeding, for there was nothii^ to 
eat; but utey seemed to have chosen the parched and 
scorching desert as their piay-^round. Some were rollii^ 
on the ground amid a cloud of dust; others, with*a hoarse 
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rumbling bellow^ were butting their large beads together, 
while many stood motionless, as if quite iniminiate. Ex- 
cept thdr monstrous growth of tangled grizzly mane, 
th^ had no hair; for ^ir old coat )m fauen off in the 
sping, and their new one had not as yet appeared. Some- 
times an old bull would step forward, and gaze at me widf 
a grim and stupid countenance; then he would turn and 
butt his next ne^hbor; then he would lie down and roll 
over in the du^ kicking his hoofs in the air. When 
sadshed with this amusement, he would jerk his head and 
shoulders upward, and resting on his forelegs, stare at me 
in this position, half blinded by his mane, and his face 
covered with dirt; then up he would spring upon all 
fours, shake his dusty sides, turn half round, and stand 
with his beard touching the ground, in an attitude of pro- 
found afastractioii, as if rehecong on his puerile conduct 
“You are too ugly to live,” thought 1; ond aiming at the 
ugliest, 1 shot three of them in succession. The rest were 
not at all discomposed at this; they kept on bellowing, 
butting, and rolling on the ground as before. Hcn^ 
GhadlTon always cautioned us to keep perfectly quiet in 
the presence of a wounded buffalo, for any movement is 
apt to excite him to nuke an attack; so I sat stili upon the 
ground, loading and firing with as little modon as pos^ 
sible. While I was thus employed, a spectator made his 
upearance: a little antelope came running up to within 
mty yards; and there it stood, its slender neck arched, 
its small horns thrown back, and its large dark eyes gazing 
on me with a look of eager cariosity. By the side of the 
shaggy and brutish monsters before me, it seemed like 
some lovely young girl in a den of robbers or a nest of 
bearded pirates. The buffalo looked uglier than ever. 
“Here goes for another of you,” thought I, feeling in my 
pouch for a percussion-cap. Not a percussion-cap was 
there. My good rifle was useless as an old iron bar. One 
of the wounded bulls jyd not yet fallen, and I waited for 
some tune, hoping every moment that bis strength would 
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fill him. He still stood firm^ looking grimly at and, 
dsKgarding Heoiy’s advice, 1 rose and walked away. 
Mai^ of £e bolls tamed and looked at me, bat the 
wounded brute made no attack. I soon came upon a deep 
lavme which would give me shelter in case of emergency; 

1 tamed round and du:ew a stone at the bolls. They 
received it with the utmost indi^ercnce. Feeling myseu 
insulted at their refusal to be frightened, I swung my hat, 
shouted, and made a show of runniag towards them; at 
this Ihey crowded tc^ethei and gallop^ off, leaving their 
dead and wounded upon the dud. As 1 moved towards 
the camp 1 saw the la^ saMvoir totter and fall dead. My 
speed in recurning was wonderfully quickened by the re- 
flection chat the Pawnees were abroad, and that ] was 
defeiKeless in case of meeting with an enemy. 1 saw no 
living thing, however, except two or three squalid old 
bulls scrarnblmg among the sand-hills that flanked the 
great ravine. When I reached camp the party were nearly 
ready for the afternoon move. 

We encamped that evening at a short distance from the 
river-bank. About midnight, as we all lay asleep on the 
'groand, the mao nearest to me, gently reaching out his 
^d, touched my shoulder, and cautioned me at the same 
time not to move. It was bright starlight. Opening my 
eyes and slightly turning, I saw a large white wolf moving 
stealthily around the embers of out fire, with his nose 
close to the ground. Disengaging my hand from the 
bhnket, I drew the cover from my rifle, which lay close 
at my side; the motion alarmed the wolf, and with long 
leaps he bounded cat of the camp. Jumping up, I hied 
jfter hinv whoj .be ^ ibe 

melancholy hum of the bullet sounded fax away through 
the night, Ac the sharp report, so suddenly breaking upon 
the stulncs, all the men spring ap. 

**Yoa ’vc killed him,” said one of them. 

"No, I have n't,” said 1; "there he goes, running along 
the river.” 
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“Then theic 's two of them. Don't you see that one 
lying out yonder?” 

m went out to it, and instead of a dead white wolf, 
found the bleached skull of a buffalo. 1 had missed my 
mark, and, what \m worse, had grossly violated a stand- 
ing bw of the prairie. When in a dangerous part of the 
counny, it is considered highly imprudent to fire a gun 
after encamping, lest the report should teach the eats of 
Indians. 

The horses were saddled in the morning, and the last 
man had lighted his pipe at the dying ashes of the fire. The 
beauty of the day enlivened us all. Even Ellis felt its in- 
fiuence, and occasionally made a remark as we rode along, 
and Jim Gurney cold endless stories of his cruisings in the 
United States service. The buffalo were abundant, and 
at length a large band of them went running up the hills 
on the left. 

‘Too good a chance to lose,” said Shaw. We lashed 
our horses and galloped afrer them. Shaw killed one with 
cuh barrel of ms gun. I separated mother from the herd 
and shot him. The small bullet of the riOe-pistol striking 
too far back did not imtnedbtely take effect, and the bull 
ran on with unabated speed. Again and again I snapped 
the remaiiiiag pistol at him. I pruned it ^resh three or 
four dmes, and each time it missed fire, for the tondi' 
hole was clogged up. Returning it to the holster, 1 began 
to load the empty pistol, still galloping by the side of the 
bull By this time he had grown desperate. The foam flew 
from jaws and his tongue lolled out Before the pistol 
was loadra he sprang upon me, and followed up his at- 
tack with a furious rush. The only ahemadve was to run 
^ away or be killed. 1 took to flight, and the bull, bristlir^ 
with fury, pursued me closely. The pistol was soon ready, 
and then looking beck I saw bis head five or six yards be* 
hind my horse's tail To fire at it would be useless, for a 
bullet flattens against the adamantine skull of a buffalo 
bull iHcIining my body to the left, 1 turned my home in 
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that direction as shaq)ly as his speed would permit. The 
bnU, rushing biindly on with great force and weight, did 
not turn so quickly. As I looked back, his neck and 
shoulder were exposed to view; and, turning in the 
saddle, I shot a bullet through them obliquely into his 
vitals. He gave over the chase and soon fell to the ground. 
An English tourist represents a situation like this as one 
of imminent danger; iis is a mistake; the bull never pur- 
sues long, and the horse must be wretched indeed that 
cannot keep out of his way for two or three minutes. 

We were now come to a prt of the country where we 
were bound in common prudence to use every possible 
precaution. We mounted guard at night, each man stand- 
ing in his turn; and no one ever slept without drawing 
his rifle close to his ride 6 r folding it with him in his 
blanket One morning our vigilance was stimulated by 
finding traces of a large Camanche encampment For- 
tunately for us, however, it had been abandoned nearly a 
week. On the next evening \vt found the ashes of a recent 
fire, which gave us at the time some uneasiness. At length 
we reached the Caches, a place of dangerous repute; and 
it had a most dangerous appearance, consisting of sand- 
hills everywhere broken by ravines and deep chasms, 
r Here we found the grave ^ Swan, kilied at this place, 
probably by the Pawnees, two or three weeks before. 
His remains, more than once violated by the Indians and 
the wolves, were suflfeced at length to remain undisturbed 
in their wild burial-place. 

For several days we met detached companies of Price’s 
regiment. Horses would often break loose at night from 
casnps. Ouft we picked np three of these 

stragglers quietly grazing alo^ the river. After we came 
to camp tMt evening, Jim Gumey brought news that 
more of them were in sight, It was nearly dark, and a 
cold, drizzling rain had set in; but wt ftU turned out, and 
after an hour’s chase nine horses were aught and bronght 
in. One of them was equipped wIthSaddle and^bii&e; 
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pistols were hanging at the pommel of the saddle, a 
carbine was slung at its side, and a blanket tolled up be- 
hind it. In the morning, as we resumed our journey, our 
cavalcade presented a much more unposing appearance 
than ever before. We kept on till the afternoon, when, 
far behind, three horsemen appeared on the horizon. 
Coming on at a hand-gallop, th^ soon overtook us, and 
claimed all the horses as belonging to themselves and 
others of their company. They wete of course given up, 
much to the mortification of Ellis and Jim Gurney. 

Our own horses now showed signs of fatigue, and we 
resolved to give them half a day’s rest. We stopped at 
noon at a grasy spot by the river. After dinner Shaw 
and Henry went out to hunt; and while the men lounged 
about the camp, 1 lay down to read in the shadow of the 
cart Looking up, 1 saw a bull grazing alone on rhe prairie 
more than a mile distant, and taking my rifle 1 walked 
towards him. As I came near, I crawled upon the ground 
until I approached to within a hundred yards; here I sat 
do^vti u^n the grass and waited dll be should tom him- 
self into a proper position to receive his death-wound. 
He was a grim old veteran. His loves and his battles were 
over for ^at season, and now, gaunt and war-worn, he 
had withdrawn from the herd to graze by himself and 
recnih his eihausted strength. He was miserably emaci- 
ated; his mane was all in tatters; his hide was We and 
rough as an elephant’s, and covered with dried patches of 
the mud in which he had been wallowing. He showed all 
his libs whenever he moved. He looked like some grizzly 
old nifiian grown gray in blood and violence, and scowl- 
(Ml all the wokrJd from his misflmhrcifdc sedusioa The 
old savage looked up when I first approached, and gave 
me a fierce stare; then he fdl to grazing again with an 
air of contemptuous indifference. The moment after, as 
if suddenly recollecting himself, he threw up his head, 
faced quickly about, ^ to my amazement came at a 
rapid trot directly towards me. 1 was strongly impelled to 
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iittijJ quite sriUt I as he came oiv^he 
of the skull above the nose, hoping that the shot might 
have the effect of turning him. After he had passed over 
about three-queiters of the distance between us, 1 was on 
the poiat of ffting, when, to my great satisfaedem, he 
stopped short 1 full opportunity of studying his 
countenance; his whole front was covered with a huge 
mass of coarse matted hair, which hung $o low that noth- 
ing but his two forefeet were visible beneath it; his shott 
thick horns were blunted and split to the very roots in 
his various battles, and acros his nose and foroheaef were 
two or three huge white scars, which gave him a grim, 
and at the same time a whimsical, appearance. It seemed 
to me that he stood there motionless for a full quarter of 
an hour staring at me through the tarried locb of his 
mane. For my part, I remain^ as quiet as he, and looked 
quite as hard. I f^ greatly inclined to come to terms 
with him. “My friend, thought I, ‘Hf you ’ll let me off, 
I *11 let you off.*’ At lei^h he seemed to have abandoned 
any hO^e design. Very slowly and delibentely he be- 
gaa to turn about; little by little his side came into view, 
all beplastered with mud. It was a tempting sight. I forgot 
ajiy prudent tneentioos, and ffred my rifle; a pistol would 
have served at that distance. The old bull spun round like 
a top, and galloped away over the prairie. He ran some 
distance, ai^ even ascended a considerable hill, before he 
lay down and died. After shooting another bull among 
xbfi hills, I went back to camp. 

At noon, on the fourteenth of September, a very large 
Santa F6 caravan came up. The plain was covert with 
the long files of their white-to^ed wagons, the close 
black carriages in which the traders travel and sleep, 
large droves of mules and hones, andwien on horsebacK 
and on fooL They all stopped on the meadow near u& 
Our diminutive cart and handful of men made but an in- 
significant figure by the side of'their wide and busdiog 
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camp. T^te Rouge weat to visit them, and soon came 
back with half a dozen biscoit in one hand, and a bottle 
of brandy in the other. I inquired where he got thenu 
“Oh,” said Tccc Rouge, “I know some of the traders. 
Dr. Dobbs is there, bc^es.” I asked who Dr. Dobbs 
might be. “One of our St Louis doctors,” replied Tfite 
Rouge. For two days past 1 had been severely attacked 
by the same disorder which had so greatly reduced my 
strength when at the mountains; at this time I was suf- 
fering not a little from pain and weakness. T^e Rouge, 
in answer to my inquiriU, declared that Dr. Dobbs was 
a physician of the fim standing. Without at all believing 
him, I resolved to consult this eminent practitioner. Walk- 
ing over to the camp, I fonnd him iyii^ sound asleep 
under one of the wagons. He offered in his own person 
but indifferent evidence of his skill, for it was five months 
since 1 had seen so cadaverous a face. His hat had fallen 
off, and his yellow hair was all in disorder; one of his 
aims supplied the place of a pillow; his trousers were 
wrinkled halfway up to his knees, and he was covered 
with lirtle bits of grass and straw upon which he had 
rolled in his un^ slumber. A Meiican stood near, and 
1 made him a sign to touch the doctor. Up sprang the 
learned Dobbs, and sittii^ upright rubbed his eyes and 
looked about him in bewilderment, 1 regretted the neces- 
sity of disrnrbing him, and said I had come to ask pro- 
fessional advice. 

“Your system, sir, is in a disordered state,” said he, 
solemnly, ucer a short examinadon. 

I inquired what might be the particular species of 
disorder. 

“Evidently a morbid action of the liver," replied the 
medical man; “I will give you a prescription." 

Repairing to the back of one of the covered wagons, he 
scrambled in; for a moment I could see nothing of him 
but his boots. At length he produced a box which he bad 
cxtncled from some dark recess within, and, opening it, 
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prescnoGd me with a folded paper. '*Wliat is said I 

“Calomel” said the doctor. 

Under the circumstances 1 would have taken dmost 
anything. There was not enough to do me much hann, 
and it might possibly do good; so at camp that night I 
took the poison instead cl supper. 

That camp is worthy of notice. The traders warned us 
not to follow the main trail along the hver^ Sinless/’ as 
one of them observed, “you want to have your throats 
cut” The river at this place makes a bend; and a smaller 
trail, known as “the Wdge-path,” leads directly across 
the ptairie from point to point, a distance of slaty or 
seventy miles. 

We followed this trail, and after travelling seven or 
eight miles, came to a sm^ stream, where we encamped. 
Our position was not chosen with much forethought or 
milit^ skill. The water was in a deep hollow, with 
steep, high banks; on the grassy bottom of this hollow 
we picketed oar horses, while we ourselves encamped 
upon the barren prairie just above. The opportuniiy was 
admirable cither for driving of onr horses or attacking 
us. After dark, as Rouge was sitting at supper, we 
observed him pointing with a face of speechless horror 
over the shoulder of Heniy, who was opposite to him. 
Aloof amid the darkness appeared a gigantic black ap- 
parition, solemnly swaying to and fro as it advanced 
steadily upon us. Henry, half vexed and half amused, 
jumped up, spread out his arms, and shouted. The in- 
vader was on old bufalo bull, who, with characteristic 
stupidity, was walking directly into camp. It cost some 
shouting and swinging of hats before we could bring 
him first to a halt and then to a rapid retreat 

The moon was full and bright; but'as the black ebuds 
chased rapidly over it, we were at one moment in light 
and at the next in darkness. As the evening advanced, a 
thunder-storm came up and struck us with such violence 
that the tent would have been blown over if weliad not 
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inteiposed the edit do brcdk the force of the wind. At 
length it subsided to a steady rain. 1 lay awake through 
nearly the whole night, listening to its doll patter npoa 
the canvas above. The moisture, which filled the tent and 
trickled from eveiythii^ in it, did not add to the comfort 
of the situation. About twelve o'clock Shaw went out to 
stand guard amid the rain and pitchy darkness. Munioe 
was also on the alert. When about two hours had passed, 
Shaw came silently in, and, touching Henry, called to 
him in a low, <^uick voice to come out. ‘"What is it?” I 
asked, 'Indians, I believe,” whispered Shaw; “but lie 
srill; I 'll call you if there 's a fight.” 

He and Henry went out together. I took the covet 
from ri^ put a fresh percossion'Cap npon it, and 
then, being in much pain, lay down again. In about five 
minntes Shaw returned. “Ah right ” he said, as he lay 
down to sleep. Henry was now standing guard in hi$ 
place. He told me in the morning the particulars of the 
alarm. Munroe's watchful had discovered some dark 
objects down in the hollow, among the horses, fike men 
creeping on all-fours. Lying fiar on their faces, he and 
Shaw crawled to the edge of the bank, and were soon 
convinced that these dark objects were Indians. Shaw 
silently withdrew to call Henry, and they all lay watch- 
ing in the same position. Henry's eye is one of the best 
on the prairie. He detected after a while the true nature 
of the intruders; they were nothing but wolves creeping 
among the horses. 

It is very singular that, when picketed near a camp, 
horses seldom show any fear of such an intrusion, Ti^ 
wolves appear to have no other object than that of gnaw- 
ing the trail-ropes of raw hide which the animals are 
secured. Several times in the course of the journey my 
horse’s trail-rope was bitten in two by these nocturnal 
visitors. 



CHAPTER XXVIl 


Ihe Settlements 


T he next day was extremely hot, and we rode from 
morning dll night without seeing a tree, a bush, or a 
drop of water. Oiir horses and i^es suffered much 
more chan we^ but as sunset approached, they pricked uo 
their ears and mended their pace. Water was not far oft. 
When we came to the descent of the broad shallow valley 
where it lay, an unlooked-for sight awaited us. The stream 


over the meadows. Bodies of troops, both horse and foott 
and long trains of w^ons, withincn, women, and children, 
were moving over the opposite ridge and descending the 
broad declivity before us, These were the Mormon bat- 
talion in the service of ^veroment, together with a con- 
siderable number of Missouri Volunteers. The Monnons 
were to be paid off in California, and they were allowed 
to bring with them their families and property, There was 
something very striking in the hatf-miKtaiy, hdf-patri- 

way wim their wives End children, to found, it might be, 
a Monnon empire in Califorflia. We were much more 
astonished than pleased at the sight before us. In order 
to find an unoccupied camping-ground, we were obliged 
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to pfl^ a Goarter of a mite up the stre&nit and here we 
were soon beset by a swarm of Mormons and Missourim 
The United States officer jn command of the whole came 
ako to visit ns, and remained some time at our camp. 

In the morning the country was covered with mist We 
were always earljr risers, but before we were ready, the 
voices of men drwing in the cattle sounded idl around us. 
As we passed above their camp, we saw through the ob^ 
scurity that the tents were failing, and the ranks npidly 
forming; and, mingled with the cries of women and chil* 
dien, the rolling of the Monnon drums and the clear 
blast of their trumpets sounded through the mist 

From that time to the journey's end, we met almost 
every day long trains of government wagons, laden with 
stores for the troops; crawling at a snail's pace towards 
Santa F6. 

TSte Rouge had a mortal antipathy to danger, but one 
evening he achieved an adventure more perilous than had 
befallen any man in the party. The day after we left the 
Ridge-path we encamped close to the river, and at sunset 
saw a train of wagons encamping on the trail, about three 
miles o£ Though we saw them distinctly, our little cart, 
as it afterwards proved, entirely escaped their notice. For 
some days Tllce Rouge had longii^ for a dram of 
whiskey. So, resolving to improve the present opportu* 
nity, he mounted his horse ‘^James.'* which he bad obtain^ 
from the volunteers in exchange for his mole, slung his 
canteen over his shoulder, ana set out in search of his 
favorite Liquor, Some hours passed without his returning. 
'We thought that he was los^ or perhaps that some stray 
Intel biun lop. ttst itti 'dlieep I 

remained on gu^. Late at night a tremulous voice sa- 
luted me from the darkness, and Tete Rouge and James 
soon became visible, advancing towards the camp, Tire 
Rouge was in much agitation md big with impoitant tid- 
ings. Sitting down on the shaft of the cart, be told the 
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When he left the camp he lud no idea, he said, how late 
h was. By the time he approached the wagoneis it was 
perfectly dark; and as he saw them all sitting around their 
iires within the circle of wagons, their guns laid by their 
sides, he thought be might as well give warning of his 
uproach, in order to prevent a disagreeable mistake. 
Raising his voice to the highest pitch, he screamed oat in 
prolonged accents, *^Conp ahoyP^ This eccentric saluta- 
tion produced anything but the desired effect. Hearing 
such hideous sofonds proceeding from the outer darkness, 
the wa^neis thought that the whole Pawnee nation were 
upon them. Up they sprang, wild with terror. Each man 
snatched his gun; some stood behind the wagoos; some 
threw themselves flat on the ground, and in an instant 
twenty cocked muskets were levelled full at the horrified 
T6te Rouge, who just then began to be visible through 
the gloom. 

^‘Thar they come,” cried the master wagoner; 
fire, shoot that feller ” 

“No, no!” screamed Rouge, in an ecstasy of 
fright; “don't fire, don’t; I 'm a fri^, I ’ra an American 
dtizeni” 

“You ’re a friend, be you?” cried a gruff voice from the 
wagon^ “then what are you yellin’ out thar for like a 
wild Injun? Come along up here if you 're a man.” 

“Keep your guns p’in^ at him,” added the master 
wagoner; '‘maybe he ’s a decoy, like.” 

Rouge in utter bewEderment made his approach, 
with the gapiug muzzles of the muskets still before his 
eyes. He succeeded at last in ezplaimug his true chaiac- 
m, ^ mo tamp, got 

no whiskey; but as he represented himself as a great in- 
valid, and suffering much from coarse fare, they made up 
a comribution for him of rice, biscuit, and sugar from 
their own rations. 

In the morning at breakfast, TSte Rouge oner more 
related this story. We hardly knew how much dF it to 
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belierct though after some cross-questioniiig failed to 
discover any flaw in the narrative. Passing by the wa- 
goners’ camp, they confirmed Tht Rouge’s account in 
every particular. 

“I woold fl’t have been in that feller’s place ” said one 
of them, **for the biggest heap of money in Missouri ” 

A day or two after, we had an adventure of another 
son wim a party of wagoners. Henry and I rode forward 
to hunt. After that day there was no probability that we 
should meet with buffalo, and we were anxious to kill one, 
for a supply of fresh meat They were so wild chat we 
hunted all the morning in vain, but at noon as we ap- 
proached Cow Creek we saw a la^e band feeding near 
Its margin. Cow Creek is densely lined with trees which 
intcicept the view beyond, and it runs, as we afterwards 
found, at the bottom of a deep trench. We approached 
by riding along the bottom of a ravine, When we were 
near enough, I held the horses while Henry crept towank 
the buff ab. 1 saw him take his seat within shooting dis- 
tsonoe, prepare his ride, and look about to select his vic- 
tim. The death of a fat cow seemed certain, when sud- 
denly a great smoke and a rattling volley of musketry 
rose from the bed of the creek. A score of los^-legged 
Missowians leaped out from among the trees and ran 
after the buffalo, who one and all took to cheir heels and 
vanished. These fellows had crawled up the bed of the 
creek to within a hundred yards of the game. Never was 
there a fairer chance for a shot They were good marks* 
men; all cracked away at ooce, and yet not a buffalo fell 
In fact the animal is so tenacious of Me that it requires no 
litde knowledge of anatomy to kill it, and it is very seldom 
that a novice succeeds in first attempt at aj^roaching. 
The balked Missourians were excessively mortified, espe- 
cially when Henry told them that if they had kept quiet 
he would have killed meat enough m ten minutes to fted 
their whole party. Our friends, who were at no great 
distance,* hearing the fusillade, thought that the Indians 
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had £red the ToQe^ for our benefit* Shaw came giilopii^ 
on to recoimoitre and leam if we were yet among the 


Ar Cow Creek we found the welcome novdty of ripe 
grapes and plums, which grew there in abundance. At 
Littk Arkansas, not much farther oti, we saw the hift 
buffalo, a miserable old bull, roaming over the prairie 
melancholy and alone. 

From this time forward the character of the country 
was changing every day. We had left behind us the great 
arid descry meagerly covered by the tufted buffalo-gnus^ 
with its pale green hue and its short shrivelled blades. The 
plains before us were carpeted with rich herbage sprin- 
sled with flowers* In place of buffab we found plenty of 
prairie-hens, and bagged them by dozens without leaving 
the trail In three or four days we saw before us the for- 
ests and meadows of Council Grove* It seemed like a new 
sensation as we rode beneath the resounding arches of 
these noble woods,— ash, oak, dm, maple, and hickory, 
festooned with enormous grape-vines, purple with fruit 
The shouts of our scattered party, and now and then the 
report of a rifle, rang through ^e breathless stillness of 
the forest We rode out again with regtec into the broad 
light of the open prairie. Little more than a hundred milts 
now separated os from the frontier settlemeuts. The 
whole intervening country was a succession of green 
prairies, rising in broad swells and relieved by trees clu»* 
tering like an oasis around some ^ring, or following the 
course of a stream along some f^e hollow. These are 
the prairies of the poet and the novelist We had left dan- 
ger behind us. Nouiing was to be feared from the Indians 
of this region, the Sacs and Foxes, Kanzas and Osaecs* 
Wc liad met with rare good fortune. Although for five 
months we had been travelling with an insufficient force 
through a country where we were at ai^ moment lia^ 
to depredation, not a single aninnl had been stolen from 
us, and our only loss had been one old mule bkceft to death 



ty 1 rattlesnake. Three weeks after we reached the fieo- 
tier, the Pawnees and the Camanches be^ a regular 
series of hostilities on the Arkansas trail, kuliog men and 
driving off hones. They attacked, without excepdon, 
every party, large or small, thar passed during the next 
six months. 

Diamond Spimg, Rock Creek, Elder Grove, and other 
'camping places b^es, were passed in quick succession. 
At Rock Creek we found a train of govcmmencfrovkiort- 
wagons under the charge of an emaciated old man in hk 
seventy-first year. Some restless American devil had 
driven him into the wilderness at a time of life when he 
should have been seated at his fireside with his gimd- 
children on hia knees. I am convinced that he never re- 
turned; be was complaining that night of a disease, die 
wflsdDg effects of which ujxin a younger and stronger 
man, 1 myself had proved from severe aperience. Long 
before this no doubt the wolves have howled their moon- 
light carnival over the old man’s attenuated remains. 

Not long after we came to a small trail leading to Fort 
Leavenworth, distant but one day’s journey. Tra Rouge 
here took leave of us. He was anxious to go to the fort 
in order to receive payment for hk valuable nulitaiy serv- 
ices. So he and his horse James, after an affectionate fare- 
well, set out tugetber, what provkioiis thc^ could 
conveniently carry, including a large quantity of brown 
augar. On a cheerless rainy evening we came to onr last 
’camping ground. 

In the morning we mounted once more. In spite of the 
dreaiy rain of yesterday, there never was a brighter 
taeuoiati aWt ^ <m which wc retu^jsed ^ due 

settlements. We were passing through the country of the 
half-civilized Shawanoes. It was a beautiful alternation of 


toile phins and groves just ringed whh the hues of 
autumn, while dose beneath them nestled the log-houses 
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in the witu^ ripe and dry, its shining yellow e&is throst 
out between the gaping husb. Squashes and huge yellow 
pumpkiiis lay b^ng In the sun in the midst of their 
brown and shrivelled leaves. Robins and blackbirds flew 
about the fences, and everything betokened our near 
approach to home and civilization. The forests that bor- 
der the Missouri soon rose before us, and we entered the 
wide tract of bushes which forms their outskirts. We had 
passed the same road on our ourward journey in the 
spring, but its aspea was now totally changed The young 
wild apple-trees, then flushed with their fragrant blos- 
soms, were hung thickly with ruddy fruit Tall grass grew 
by the roadside in place of tender shpots just peeping 
from the wami and oozy soil The vines were laden with 
purple grapes, and the slender twigs of the swamp maple, 
then tassellfid with their clusters of small red flower8,.now 
hung out a gorgeous display of leaves stained by the frost 
with burning crimson. On every side we saw tokens of 
maturity and decay where all had before been fresh with 
opening life. We entered the forest, checkered, as we 
passed along, by the bright spots of su^ht that fell 
between the opening boughs. On either side rich masses 
of foliage almost ezduded the sun, though here and there 
its rays could find their way down, struing through the 
broad leaves and %Hriiig tnem with a pure transparent 
' green. Squirrels barked at os from the trees; coveys of 
young partridges ran rustling over the fallen leaves, and 
the golden oriole, the bhie-jay, and the fiaming red-bird 
darted among the shadowy Ranches. We h^led these 
sights and sounds of beauty by no means with unmingled 
puasure. Many and powerful as were the attracdons of 
the settlements, we looked back regretfully to the wil- 
derness behind us. 

At length we saw the roof of a white man's dwelling 
between the opening trees. A few moments after, we were 
riding over the miserable log-bridge that led into West- 
port Westport had beheld strange scenes, but a ibogher- 
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looking troop than ones, with our worn equipments and 
broken-down horses, was never seen even there. We 
passed tlie well-remembered tavern, Boone's gTtK:eiy, and 
old V^cl’s dram-shop, and encamped on a meadow be- 
yond. Here we were soon visited by a number of pe^le 
who came to purchase our horses and equipments. Inis 
matter disposed ofi we hired a wagon and drove to Kan- 
zas landing. Here we were again received under the hos- 
pitable roof of our old friend Colonel Chkk, and seated 
under his porch, we looked down once more on the eddies 
of the Missouri. 

Deskuriets made his appearance in the morning, 
strangely transformed by a nat, a coat, and a razor. Kis 
little log-house was among the woods not far off. It seems 
he had meditated giving a ball in honor of his lemm, and 
hod consulted Henry Chatillon, as to whether it would 
do to invite his bourgeois. Henry expressed his entire 
convictian that we would not take it amiss, and the invi- 
tation was now proffered accordingly, Deslauriers adding 
as a special inducement that Antoine Lajeunesse was to 

t the fiddle. We told him we would certainly come, 
before evening the arrival of a steamboat from Fon 
Leavenworth prevented our being present at the expected 
festivities. Deslauriers was on the rock at the landing- 
place, waitmg to take leave of us. 

Adieu! mes hourgeois^ adieu] adieuP^ he cried, as the 
boat put off; Vheo you go another time to de Rocky 
Montagnes 1 will go with you; yes, I will go!” 

He accompanied this assurance by jumping about, 
swinging his bat, and grinning from ear to ear. As the 
boat rounded a distant point, die last object that met out 
eyes was Deslauriers sdll lifting bis hat and skipping about 
the rock. Wc had taken leave of Munroc and Jim Gnmcy 
at Westport, and Henry Chatillon went down in the boar 
with us. 

The passage to St. Louis occupied dght days, during 
about a^ third of which time we were fast aground on 
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sand-bars. We {Mssed the steamex “Amelia’^ crowded with 
a roaiing crew of disbanded Tolnnteers, swearing, drink- 
ing, galling, and £ghdng. At leng^ one evening we 
reached the aowdcd Itvec of St Louis. Repairing to the 
Flanters^ House, we caused diligent search to be made for 
trunks, wWh wrcre at length discovered stowed away 
in the farthest comer of the store-room. In the morning, 
transformed by the magic of the tailor^s ait, we haidfy 
recognized each other. 

On the evening before out departure, Henry Chadlicn 
came to our rooms at the Planters' House to take leave 
of ui No one who met him in the streets of Sl Louis 
would have taken him for a hunter fresh from the Rocky 
Mountains. He was very nearly and simply dressed in a 
suit of dark cloth; for although since his sixteenth year he 
had scarcely been for a month together among the abodes 
of men, he had a native good taste which alwap led hhn 
to pay great attention to his personal appearance. His tall 
athletic figure with its easy flexible motions appeared to 
advantage in his present dress; and his fine fac^ though 
roughen^ by a thousand storms, was not at all ont of 
keeping with iL He had served us with a fidelity and zeal 
beyond all praise. We took leave of him with regret; and 
unless his changing features, as he shook us by the hand, 
belied him, the feeing on his part was no less than on ours. 
Shaw had given him a horse at Westport My rifie, an 
exceUent pece, which he had always been fond of using, 
is now in his hands, and perhaps at this moment its sharp 
voice is startling the echoes of the Rocky Mountains. On 
the next morning wc left town, and after a fonnight of 
railroads, coaches, and steamboats, saw once more the 
familiar features of home. 
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portant functions of, 231-232; 
then authority, 231-232. 
Indian tredeis, 83 
Indjan Tillage, the, deccnptioo 
of, 136, 

Insc^ praaie, 74 
lowu Indians, the, village of, 
36. 

Iowa, the State of, 289. 
Iroquois the, 20 . 

Irv^, Wfldimgtan, 117, 
lacaeZ, the lost wea of, 128. 

“Junes,’* T 6 te Rouge's booe, 
349,353. 
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Kuizbs^ PkzlQQfln St, 5, 9, M5. 

Kanzss Indians, the, 4, 5; at 
Weicpwt, 6; 16, 352. 

Eanzas River, the, 8, 16, 18. 

Keatney* General, ac Fort Lear- 
enworth, 22; 25. 27, 37, 121, 
216, 223, 224; his mardi up the 
Aricansas, 271; marches against 
Santa P6. 2gf, 287, 268, 300, 
332. 

Kcatslev, 53, 54, 58, 60, 62. 

Kentucl^, w3demess of, 79. 

Kickapo^ the, 24. 

Kickapoo trader, the, 23; enter- 
tains Farknun, 24, 25; 27. 

Kickapoo village, the, 22; Fork- 
man at, 23-24. 

Koogra'Toaga, see Big Crovk 

La B«ig6'i Camp, Indun len- 
dezvoos at, 109; 113, 123, 133, 
135, 150, 151, 155; Pukmon at, 
157, 168, 249. 

Lajeunesse, Antoine, 355. 

Lonmic Crtek, 91, 99, 111, 112, 
113, 125, 126, ISl, 152, 167, 170, 
212.259, 260, 262. 

Lanunie, Fori, 27, 36, 59, 67, 68, 
79, 61, 90, 91, 92; its boiata, 
93; Parkmoa at, 94, 95; de- 
BcrlptUHi of, 94, 95; domestic 
economy at, 98^; scenes at, 
98-107; no, 121, 124, 149, 151, 
157, 160,161, 163.184,193,194, 
223; the Aiapahoes send a 
depneation to, 224; 249; 255, 
262, 264; Parkmon bids adieu 
10 , 266, 266, 2B3, 285. 

Laramie, Mount, 162. 169. 

Laramie Plains, 106. 

Day the, 37. 

Leanimworth, Fon, 10, 19. 20, 
21; Parkciu at, 22; Kearney 
at. 22; 30, 36, 223, 355, 363. 

Le BorgncidescriptiQQ of. 138- 
139; w vision of, 139, 180. 


Lb CochoD, sec “Hog, The." 

Le Rouge, Antoine, 261, 269, 272. 
link Arkansas, the, 352. 
Lizards, 274. 

Lodges, Indian, visited by Faik' 
man, 104. 

Long’s Peak, 276. 

Lower Delaware, the, 16. 

Lower Pket^ this, 57. 

Mackenzie, 193. 

Mad Wolf, Chief, 146; at the 
Ogiilallali Tilla^ 181; his 
ECmggk with Bear, 230- 
231. 

Magoffin, a trader, 296. 
Mahto-Taton^ the OgSMah 
chief, descriptioa of, 140; fas 
feud with Smoke, 14i>-141; his 
death. 141; 169. 

Mahto-Tatonka, the younger, 
116,128, 132, 139,141;dacrip‘ 
tioo of, 141-142; 147, 153, 180. 
Margot, ReyDal’'s squaw, 111, 
114. 202. 2U. 

Marie, Bordeaux’s squaw, IDl. ^ 
Matatnoras, Taylors vktorks 
at, 271. 

Maxwell, a tnder, 301, 

May, a trader, 91, 99. 

May, a mpper, killed by the In- 
dians, 224. 

McCluskey, a trader, 122, 123. 
Medicine Bow range, the, 178, 
186, 211. 218, 225. 
“Modicine'inan,'® the, 134, 220. 
’’Medicine-pipe,” the, 133. 
’’Medicines,” Indian, 215. 
’’Medicioe-smoke,” the, 230. ^ 
’’Medicine-song,” the, 229 
Meneaskoy the, 104, 143, 167, 
190, 221, 254, 271- 
Meoe-Seela, see Rti^Waer,^ 
Methodisi Shawanoe Msaion, 

tkis. 

Mdican clergy, the, 194. 
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Mezican frontier, the, 89. 

Mcncvis, 67-68, 120, 271, 283, 
2B4, 285,286,292,293,29+, 2Wi 
ia the bonk of Sacxsan^ato, 
333; 345. 

Mexican cerritoiies, 20, 179. 

271, 292. 

Minaioongew lodges, die, 120, 
123. 

Missouruns, 332, 349, 350. 551. 

Missood River, the, 3, 4» 5, 9, 
10,20. 22, 23,59,120, 122. 12-K 
354, 355. 

Mlssoori, the State of, six, 5, 16, 
36, 37,79,144. 

Missouri Voloncetis, the, 348. 

Mohawks^ the, 146. 

Monterey, the Tolunceen of, 

102 . 

Moodulon, at Fon Laramie;, 93, 
99. 

Morin, a tfapper, 131, 133; his 
bride, 134; 154, 

Mormon, xviL 

Moitnorl battalion, the, 348. 

Moimoos, the, 37, 38, 82, 285, 
‘286,287,349. 

Momum settlement, the, Puk' 
man at, 286, 

“MomiBin meo,” the, 4, 68, 90, 
289. 

"Mule-kmcr,’'4. 

Monroe, at Bent's Fort, 289, 294, 
295,317,319,327,329,347, 355. 

Naples, the of, 282. 

Nauvoo, the gieae Mormon 
temple of, 287; trading estah< 
jisfamenc at, 292. 

Navaho slaves, 89. 

Negroes, 4. 

New England, 18, 106, 112, 161. 

New Hampshire, the moootains 
of, 18. 

New Mexico, 332. 

New Orleans, 292. 


Nez Pen6 Mim, the, 194. 

Ogillallah, die, 17; thorough 
savages, 104; Paricman and 
Shaw among, 105; 136; the 
antelope the giac^ peace 
spirit of, 139; 140; the lodges 
of, 178; 187, 219. 232. 

(^Oyiah village, the, Paihznan 
at 180-189} hnahs up, 189; 
legends and tradiuons of, 208- 
209; 263. 

Oluo, the wilderness of, 79. 

Ojibwas, the, 135, 

Old Smoke, 83, 84, 85, 103; his 
lodge, 105, 106; enteRaios 
Far&nao, 106, 107; bis feud 
with Mahto-Tatonl^ 140, 265. 

Pr^on, zvsii, 3, 5, 6, 52, 80, 104, 
ISO. 

Oregon eimgmis, the, 3, 4, 27, 

37 , 50 , 284 , 29 a 

Osages, the, 352. 

Ottawa RiTer, the, rapids of, 102. 

Owls, 275, 

Facihc Ocean, the, iriil. 

Fab Aha, the battle of, 284. 

Panther, CSiief, at the Ogillallah 
village, 181; 194; chara^ of, 
252; 254. 

Papin, the 'Itoss" of Fort Lar^ 
araie, 67, 68, 94; 193, 264. 
267, 

Parkmas, Francis, at Pike's Peak, 
xrii; the motives for his trip 
to die Rocky Mountains, xviii; 
snnng the Sioux, xix; en 
board the “Radnor,” 3j at In- 
dependence, f, 7; at Kuzas, 5; 
at Westport, 6; fellow-travel- 
6-7; an unfommate be- 
ginning, 9-10; description of 
his companions, 13; visirats; 
15’, on the Kanzas, Ifr, at Fort 
Lesveaworth, 22; at t^ Kicb 



apoo Tillage, 2), entertained 
by the Iwlapoo trader, 24, 
mogiviiigs, 26, "lumpiM off,” 
26-J6, oti the St Jo^h trail, 
3M8, reaches the Bloc,” 
m camp, 50, a fuimer ad- 
diuon to the party, 54, in the 
Platte Valley, 59, hunting 
buffalo, 63-66, 70, 204-206, 
lost on the praiiie, 73-75, tt 
the Sooth Fork of the Platte, 
77, takes leave of Captm 
C-— *a party, 60, at S^’s 
Bhtff, 83, among the Daheo- 
tahs, 85, m Old Smoke’s vil- 
lage, 85, a maninioiual bar- 
nin proposed, 87, enteitamed 
m lucfaard, 89, 90, reaches 
Laramie, 92, at Foit 
Laraoiie, 93-107, visits on bi- 
dun lod^, 104, eo]oys a dog- 
feaa, 106, plans to be present 
at the rendezvous at La Sen- 
te’s camp, 109, forced to gnre 
1 ^) hu plan, 110, ha illoras, 
110, hires remiorcemeata, 111 , 
m danger from die Groin’s, 
115, hjB expeneaces ivirh Paul 
at FoJt Laramie, 117-120, hn 
adventores renixnmg xo camp, 
123-127, entertamed by the 
Dahcocah, 138, visits the 
“Whidwoid,” 143, scenes in 
his camp, I4M47, sick in 
camp, 147-148, lU-hick, 140- 
156, at La Booth's camp, 157, 
hunting Indians, 157-178, at 
Bitter Cottonwood Creek, 
162, at the lodges of the Ogil- 
laUah, 178, visits the Big Craw, 
182-169, lecura of hu illness, 
191, 192, as a ”fiie medicine,” 
212, in Big Crow’s lodge, 214- 
218, visits White Shidd, 219, 
220, bitflia camp, 227, in the 
Hills, 233-236, a moun- 


tam hunt. 237-248, passage of 
the moimtams, 249-263, le- 
]OiiiB Shaw at Fort Lanmie, 
261-263, bids adieu to Fort 
Lanmie, 266, at ’Roche's 
Hole,” 267, K Bisonetee’s 
camp, 268, entertamed W the 
Stabber, 270, ar Cheny Qeelc, 
279, at Boil^ ^nng Creek, 
2B2,atPaeblo,26^»,atdie 
Mormon settlement, 286, at 
Bent’s Fort, 288-290, on the 
Upper Arkansas, 296, Indian, 
aanns, 296-306, among the 
Anpahoo, 300-303, a buffalo 
chase, 30^315, the buffalo 
camp, 317-331, down the 
Arkansas, 332-347, netnnis to 
the setdenicms. 348-356 
*%rks,”the, 137. 

Parks, Chief, Id. 

"9auline,” P^lcman’s mare, 160, 
162, 164, 167.168,169,171. 172, 
176, 191, 201, 202, 204, 205, 
234, 256, 259, 260, 313, 314 
Pawnee Fork, the, 299 
Pawnees, the, IS, 34, 54. 55, 57, 
58, 60, 78, 105, 265, 287, 302, 
303, 340, 342, 350, 353, 
Pawnee trail the, 57. 
pawnee villages, the, 57, 66 
Fmrmcm, 201. 

Penn, Wi^am, 20 
Pennsylvania, State of, 20 
Feiiaulc, quancls with Bor- 
deaux, 121, sets out for Fort 
PieiR, 122. 

Philip, Kmg, 136. 

Pierre, at Fort Laramie, 98, 99. 
Pieire, Fort, 122, 262 
Pike’s Peak, Parkniao at, sni, 
150, 280, 281. 

Fkitm’ House, the, Sc. Lous, 
356. 

Platte, die, 27, 29, 31, 37, 38, 54, 
57, 56, 59, the climate of. 



61} 63, 66, 68. 7^ 75, 77. 7% 
79, 82. 88. 50.109,159, 278, 279. 

PLuaVaUiy,the.Far1anum,59. 

Fonoic, 136. 

‘"Piatnc,” Ftftnmn^s hone. <7, 
29.30, 33.42,71,72.73, 75, 82, 
160. 

Paiu«attami«, the, 24. 

Pniik Code, dK, 105. 

Pteirie-<logs,66, 74, f 12, 275, 276. 

Ptairie-do^ vill^ a, 116. 

Fnce*s Mssouti i^meac, 332, 
333, 342. 

PucWiMfie, 269, 273. 278; Pwk- 
imn «t, 92; the gate of. 283; 
the sau apait^c of, 2B3- 
284; apprehension of the 
habitants of, 2B6; 287. 

Fvkia lodge, the, 24. 

Quebec, 12. 

Cdooel, 120. 

R — , Mr., at Westport, 6; 
Pirlmun's patty, 6; 8; a nigh' 
handed proceediiig, ^10; 20; 
it Fott Leaveowo^, 25; bb 
oat&. 26; 28, 36, 46, 48; it 
the ’‘Bw Blue,- ^ 49; 53; 
hb funJwr stupidity, 53; 67, 
69; lost on the prairie, 75; re- 
turn to camp, 78; Paikmui's 
, par^ takes leave of, 80. 

•Rabbit, The,” 210, 243. 244. 

Rabbits, 241. 

•Radnor,” the, Parlamn on, 3; 
her freight,! ; herpassengeis,4. 

Rattlesnake, the, 112. 

Raymond, the buoter, dea th of, 
zix; joina Paifanan^s party. 
111, m. 158, 160, 161, 162,163, 
164, 165, 166, 167. 16B. 169, 170. 
171. 172. 173, 176 177. 178; at 
the OgtDallah filhge. ISO, 182. 
185,116,187. 190; 191,193, 194. 
198.202.203.205,206, 210,228, 
229, 234; 235, 237, 238, 245. 250, 


m; 256, 159, 260, 261, 266; 272, 
277,2*7. 

Red^ek, adfcnturea of; 264-^.. 
Red-Witv, Chief, at the Ogil- 
kUeh village, 181; lodge of. 
181. 182; 186, 1^, 188. 197. 
207; a great friend to the 
wbiKS, 207. 208; 225. 229. 231^ 
247.248. 

Resaca deh Mna, die battle of. 
284. 

Reynad, the Indiazi cisder. foiar 
Parkmaa’s party, 111; 114. 117. 
127, 131. 145, 150; 172; at the 
Og^alUh village, 180. 18t, 182. 
183, 185, 186. Itt, 189, 192, 193. 
194,195. 197, 202. 203, 210, 211. 
220,221,226.227,228.229.234. 
237.239,240.241.242.243,245. 
** 251. 259, 260, 

Richard, enieztains Parkmm, 89. 
90; hb trading-house, 117; 120^ 
H5; 8C Poebb. 283, 284, 285, 
288. 

Richard's Fort, 120, 123. 
Richardson, 261. 

Ridge-path, the, 346; 349. 

Rio Gcandc, ih^ 110. 

Rock Creek, 353. 

Rodty Mountains, the, Park- 
man's trip to, 3; 13. 20, 27. 59. 
62. 109, 136, 154, 178. 210, 226, 
• 241,276,356. 

Rocky Mountain trapper, rite, 
wild tnd pexilous lue of. Ill; 
149. *■ 

Raman empire; the, 79. 
"Root-Kggeri,” the, 197. 
Roubidou, the bleckamidi. 12i 
Rouleau, a trapper, 125, 131, 142. 
211. 213; hazardoos enteipriM 
of, 223; lan^ at danger, Z25; 
description of. 225; bb 
lucky partiality for sqaiv^ 
226; life of, 226; hiFdepaittu^ 
227. 





RoDTille^ 2^ ia^paat^ 9i, ‘ 

M7i m. \ » 

Snsel'i ptny, *2^. ^ 

SicnmoicOf Doaiphis't men 
It, 33. 

Soaud Fcufe9,'di^flE Westport, 
6i 352. 

Si Jiiseph, Id, 37. 

Sl Joseph cmimnts, the, 37. 

St. Joseph's tmi, (he, 36; Perk- 
nun on, 36. 

St Louis, (he ci^ of, m; « btuy 
seieou in, 3^ Ksnzas lodniu in, 
♦i 6, 7, 13, 22, J16, 1«, 266, 
333, .343, 355, 356. 

St rohiatcers, dte, 292. 

St Peter, the riTer, 136, 

Sl Vnin, 276. 

Smts Fe, 3; expedidoo ft 22; 
194, 283; Kearney marchea 
ipiDSt 284,287,298; 332, 334, 
344, 349, 

Smu F6 tnde, the, 3. 

SmcB Fe traders, 4, 5, 7, 296. 

SinphiiD, a trapper, 131, 211; 
Kazardooa enterprise oft 223; 
kqgfas at danger, Z2S; deicrip* 
tioD of, 225; hn departure, 227, 

Scott’s Pailonan ar, 63. 

Sdf-tomue, smoag the lodims, 
217, 

Sepultuie, Indian places of, 97, 

Shaw, Quincy Adania, \rhh 
Piiionan in his trip to the 

fHocky Mountains, 3; 11, 14, 
l7,15,2d,33,34,35;oati»eSt. 

trail, 38, 44; at die “Big 
Blue,” 49, 57; on the Plane, 63, 
66; huntinc boffclo, 70-72; 75, 
76^ 62; fisAS an bdkn lodge, 
104; nsumea i rnnholctwac. 
ter, 104, 105, 106; 111, 114, 116, 
127; hi idfcntoxei vih Char 
tilk^ 19-130; 151, 152, 156, 
157, 156, 159, 160; 161; seri- 


oualy iU, 161; 163, 193; B1 « 
For Laimic, 193; 215, 223, 
249, 255, 262, 263v bids fdieu 
to Foirt Zjxainie, 266; 267, 266, 
277,280,293, 296, 300. 305.309, 

. 310; a buffalo chase, 311-31$; 

■' 318,319. 323,324,325,327,329, 
330,331,334,341,343,347,356. 

Shawanoes, the, ar WeMpon, 6; 
M, 16, 18, 20, 353. 

Sheep, Rocky Mouncain, 172, 
166,235,251. 

Shields, Indian, 302. 

Shieones, 'the, at the OgiUaUih 
village, 181; lodges of, 269; 
271, 273, 291. 

StbiOe, I trader, 269, 

Side Fork of Laramie Oeck, 
the, 164. 

Simoneau, the hunter, 13, 91, 

Sioux, die, Parkman among, xix:; 
104, 122; range over a vast ter- 
ikbiy, 136. 

Smola, see Oid Smoke. 

Smoke's Village, M, 65, 99-103, 
lid 

Smoking, the prairie custom of, 
90. 

Snake countzy, the, 108, 
169. 

Snakes, 74, 275. 

Snakes, ch^ wipe-out the Ogft. 
lalkh expeditioa, 106; dread 
the resentment of the Dab- 
cotah, 108; The Whiilwuid 
prepares to take revei^ 
upon, 108-109; rile Dabcmah 
make wax u^on> 136$ n\ 17^ 
16S, 197, 218; ti» gi^ war., 
party against, 219, 220. 

‘‘Soldieis,^ see hdi»A 
poiw€t the. 

$ord, a Canadian, 7, 6, 20, 48, 49; 
hontiag buffalo, 67; lost on 
the prairie, 75; tttataa to 
catnp, 7B, 
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South Fork of tfa« Platte, the, Tamer, J7. 


Paikmaa it, 77, 276, 277. 
^AncBEvia «t lodepeodeiice, f. 
Specdflron, 4. 

SqDBws, Indien, 85, 86, 93, 96, 

100 . 

10}, 105; the pmchasc of, 131; 
the stedic^ of, 141; iB7, 209, 
302, 30}. 

Sqainels, black, 280. 

"sabber, Th^" cntcctakis Park- 
man, 270; hk otoiy, 270, 271. 
Stephens, Bill, 292. 

‘‘Stone age,” the, fadians the li?- 
ing lepresentacives of, 180 . 
‘‘Stiwg Heaits,” the, society of, 
273. 

Sublette, adventures of, 264, 265, 
287. 

Swan, killed by the Indians, 298; 

grave of, 342. 

Svnecwater, 223. 

Tall Bear, Btzugglea with the 
Mad Wolf, 230. 231. 

Taos, 194, 283. 

Taylor, (Weral, at Macamons, 
271, 332. 

Tecamseh, 136. 

T6te Rouge, dcrcription of, 291; 
sketch ^ 291; m iUness, 292; 
293, 294, 29f, 297, 298, 300. 104, 
305. 309, 119, 321, 326*327, 328, 
329, 331, 335,336,337,345,346, 
349, 350. 151, 353. 

Thuiider, die Indian idea of, 18}. 
Thunder-fighters, Indian, 1B3. 
Tom, 68-70. 

Traders, at Fort Laramie, 93; 
279. 

Trapper, the mountaai, iviiL 
Tnppen, 83, ic Fon Laramie, 
93; 120. 

tro^ a trapper, 266, 267. 
Tucker, 91. 

Turkey-buzzanb, 330l 


Upper Aritansas, the, Parkman 
on, 296; Kearney on, 332. 

Upper Ldm, die, 136. 

l^per Mksoiiri, the, 118. 

Utah squaw, th^ 267. 

Vasldss, the trader, 91, 95, 99, 
106. 

Vera Cruz, 292. 

Vermont woods, the, 18. 

V(^ k Kflnzas, 9\ 355. 

VojageWt the Canadjan, com- 
pared with the backwoods- 
man, 102. 

Vulturas, 330, 331. 

Wama, 201, 2H, 243, 261. 

Wcah Waehtay, see Qoad 
Womm^ tbf. 

West. 146. 

Western plains, the, IL 

Wcstpoit, Parkman at, 6; foil of 
Indians, 6; 8, 9, 10, U, 15, 16, 
25, 57, 354, 355, 356. 

Whirlwind, the, the Ogillalkh 
chief, 108; his hatred of the 
Shakes, 108; makes his prepa- 

. ntioos for revenge, 10(9-109; 
Parkman plans tt> join, 110; 
113, 116; 122, 123, 132, 135; 
Parkman visits, 143, 150; 181, 
249. 

Whirlwinds viD^, the, llGt 
157-158. 

White Shield, Chief, 111; at the 
OgilJallah vil^ 181; 196; 
lodge of, 219, 220; illn^ of, 
220 , 221 ; 221 . 

Wolves, 55. 56, 64, 74, 78, 112, 
145,162,176,177,216,235,281, 
298, 106, 129, 310; 131, 54V 
342, 347. 

Wrkbt, a nnileraer, 20, 26, 28; 
29, 49, 61, 80. 

Wyand^ the, at Werfport, 6. 




